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1924 Hervey S. CowE Lt. 
Cushing Academy; Ashburnham, Massachusetts. 
1925 Wiutiiam A. CowInc. 
West Springfield, Massachusetts. 
1919 Pup W. L. Cox, A.B., ’05. 
1922, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Lincoln School, 
Teachers’ College; New York. 
1917 Joun A. Crate, A.B., 09; A.M., ’10. 
1915, Principal, Muskegon High and Hackley Manual Training 
School; 178 West Webster Avenue, Muskegon, Michigan. 
1923 (Mrs.) E. B. Crain, A.B., ’12. 
1922, Principal, High School; Mankato, Kansas. 
1924 Eprrn Crane. 
Principal, Royal Oak High School; Royal Oak, Michigan. 
1921 Percy F. Crane, B.S., ’17. 
1921, Principal, Washington Academy; East Machias, Maine. 
1919 J. H. Crann, B.Sc., ’06. 
1918, Principal, York Community High School; Elmhurst, 
Illinois. 
1923 T. T. Cranny. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
1918 Joun R. Cranor, Ph.B., 19. 
1922, Principal and Superintendent, Sandwich Township High 
School; Sandwich, IIlinois. 
1924 A. R. Crawrorp. 
Newaygo, Michigan. 
1925 C. J. Crease. 
Ithaca, Michigan. 
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C. M. CrawForp. 
Superintendent of Schools; Blue Mound, Illinois. 
Everett V. CREEK. 

Altoona, Kansas. 
Rosert R. Cruz, A.B., ’20. 

1924, Superintendent of Schools, Ault Consolidated Schools; 

Ault, Colorado. 

R. R. CromweE Lt, A.B., 12; M.A., 718. 

1924, Principal, Peoria Central High School; 216 Fredonia, 

Peoria, Illinois. 

Frep H. Cronincer, B.S., 05. 

1921, Principal, High School; Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
H. E. Crooxer, A.B., ’17. 

1920, Headmaster, Berwick Academy; South Berwick, Maine. 
Apert L. Cross, A.B., ’21. 

1921, Principal, Rural High School; Melvern, Kansas. i 
Ws. T. Crosswuirte, A.B., '14. 

1922, Principal, Horace Mann Junior High School; Wichita, 
Marie Crouxk. 

Carthage, Illinois. 
C. Crouse. 

1920, Superintendent, Lebanon Schools; Lebanon, Illinois. 
J. A. CRowELt. 

Fairmont High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 


D. P. Crumy. rj 
Toluca, Illinois. 
J. A. CuLLen. i 
1920, School of Industrial Arts; Mt. Vernon, New York. 1 
C. L. Cuurer, A.B., 17; M.A., '18. : 
1922, Principal, Whittier Junior High School; Lincoln, Ne- ' 
braska. j 
H. H. Cutty, A.B., ’87. 
1905, Principal, Glenville High School; Cleveland, Ohio. i 
ALLEN C. CuMMINGs. 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts. 
Coss1 CUMMINGS. 
1918, Principal, Junior High School; Clinton, Iowa. 
T. S. CunNINGHAM. 
Presque Isle, Maine. f 
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A. T. Curr. 
Audubon Junior High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cray C. Curran, B.S., ’16. 
1920, Principal, Lead High School; Lead, South Dakota. 
Cartes L, Curtis. 
Groton, Massachusetts. 
R. E. Custer, B.S., ’19. 
1919, Principal, Rural High School; Gove, Kansas. 
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1925 J. C. CurHserr. 
Cotopaxi, Colorado. 
1924 NaTHanzer A, Cutter. 
Athol, Massachusetts. 
1922 Epwin J. Dant, B.S., ’21. 
1921, Principal, High School; Moorhead, Minnesota. 
1925 C. S. Date. 
Champaign, Illinois. 
1924 H.C. Date. 
Yale, Oklahoma. 
1924 CHartes O. DALRYMPLE. 
Attleboro, Massachusetts. 
1925 L. H. Damon, B.S., ’20. 
1922, Principal, Grant County Rural High School; Ulysses, 
Kansas. 
(Mrs.) I. A. DaRNALL. 
Pueblo, Colorado. 
A. M. Darne tt, A.B., B.S., M.A. 
1923, Principal, Topeka High School; Topeka, Kansas. 
James D. Darne tt, A.B., '16; M.A., ’17. 
1919, Principal, Township High School; Geneseo, Illinois. 
FreeMAN Davucuters, B.A., ’96; S.T.B., 03; M.A., '15. 
1915, Professor of Education, State University of Montana; 
Missoula, Montana. 
E:mer F. DAVENPORT. 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts. 
Frank H. Davinson, A.B., ’20. 
1923, Principal, Leadville High School; Leadville, Colorado. 
R. L. Davinson, Junior, A.B., ’15; B.S., °15. 
1922, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Nevada, Missouri. 
Avsert Davis. 
Englewood, New Jersey. 
Biynn E. Davis, B.S., ’13. 
1921, Principal, Senior-Junior High School; Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Carvin O. Doves, A.B., 95; A.M., ’04; Ph.D., '10. 
1905, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Michi- 
gan; Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
D. W. Davis. 
Lane, South Dakota. 
E. O. Davis, B.A., ’21. 
1921, Principal, Stillwater Senior High School; Stillwater, 
klahoma, 
Everett Davis. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Grorce Emerson Davis, B.A., ’17; M.A., ’07. 
1919, Principal, Keokuk High School; Keokuk, Iowa. 
Georce E. Davis, B.A., 02; M.A., 07. 
1919, Principal, Walnut Hills High School; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Hiram S. Davis, B.S., ’24. 
1924, Principal, Douglass High School; Douglass, Kansas. 
Joun E. Davis. 
Ecorse, Michigan. 
Jesse B. Davis, A.B., 95; A.M., 16; Litt.D., ’22. 
1919, Supervisor of Secondary Education, Connecticut State 
Board of Education; Hartford, Connecticut. 
L. O. Dawson, Ph.B., ’20. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools; Stronghurst, Illinois. 
Tuomas M. Dea, A.B., ’08; A.M., 15. 
1916, Principal, Decatur High School; Decatur, Illinois. 
C. D. Dean, B.S., ’21. 
Principal, Rural High School; Beverly, Kansas. 
H. A. Dean. 
Superintendent of Schools; Crystal Lake, Illinois. 
W. H. DEBE t, B.S., ’86; M.A., ’89. 
1914, Deputy Superintendent of Schools; 240 Twenty-first Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, California. 
Cuartes E. Decker, A.B., 14; M.A.,, 719. 
1920, Superintendent of Schools; Kewanee, Illinois. 
E. M. Deem. 
Gurnee, Illinois. 
O. F. Deetz. 
Galion, Ohio. 
S. F. DeLKer. 
Chester, South Dakota. 
(Mrs.) KatHertne De Ferrin, 
Corunna, Michigan. 
H. E. Dewzat. 
Albion, Illinois. 
C. E. De Meritt. 
Camden, Michigan. 
Leon J. Demine, A.B., '22. 
1923, Principal, El Reno High School; El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Harotp N. Dempsey. 
High School; Northeast Harbor, Maine. 
C. F. DENGLER. 
1918, Supervising Principal, Shickshinny Public Schools; Shick- 
shinny, Pennsylvania. 
Wimsurn A. DENNETT. 
Hopedale, Massachusetts. 
Horace MANN Dery. 
Villa Grove, Illinois. 
J. Lew Derwoop. 
Elementary and Junior High School; Camden, New Jersey. 
Outve DevEREAUX. 
Anadarko, Oklahoma. 
R. E. Devore, A.B., ’15. 
1923, Principal, Junior-Senior High School; Dodge City, 
Kansas. 
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1924 Henry De Youns, B.A., ’20. 
1922, Principal, Colfax High School; Colfax, Washington. 
1924 Sor. D. Dice, A.B., ’06. 
Principal, Fall River High School; Fall River, Kansas. 
1925 E. G. Dick, B.S., ’23. 
1923, Principal, Wellsville High School; Wellsville, Kansas. 
1924 Georce C. Dickey, B.S., ’14; Ed.M., ’24. 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 
1925 S. S. Dickey. 
Detroit Junior High School; Detroit, Ohio. 
1924 James D. DiirncHaM, A.B., 87; A.M., ’90. 
1900, Newtown High School; New York City. 
1925 Maurice Dion. 
Webster, Maine. 
1924 C. H. Dixon, A.B., ’16. 
1920, Superintendent, Yorkville Community Consolidated High 
School; Yorkville, Illinois. 
1925 Tuomas W. Dosss. 
Kempton, Illinois. 
1924 Cuester C. Donce, M.D., ’87. 
1917, Principal, Hibbard High School; 125 North Sacramento 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
1924 F. J. DotLincer. 
Lihue, Hawaii. 
1924 W. G. Dontey. 
Superintendent, Carlsbad High School; Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
1924 J. R. Donovan, A.B., ’20. 
1922, Principal, Lubec High School; Lubec, Maine. 
1925 S.R. Donovan. 
Portland, Maine. 
1924 Lester W. Dootey, A.B., 10; A.M., ’17. 
1922, Principal, Hibbing High School; Hibbing, Minnesota. 
1924 G. C. Dorzour, A.M., 18. 
1921, Principal, Roosevelt Intermediate High School; Wichita, 
Kansas. 
1925 D. D. Douctas. 
Philo, Illinois. 
1924 Srepnen A. Dovucrass, B.S., ’99. 
1920, Principal, Central High School; St. Louis, Missouri. 
1924 Rosert B. Dow. 
Belgrade, Maine. 
1917 James E. Downey, A.B., 97; A.M., ’13. 
1910, Headmaster, High School of Commerce; Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
1924 Water F. Downey, A.B., 06; A.M., ’21. 
1922, Headmaster, English High School; Belmont, Massachu- 
setts. 
1925 P. P. Downey. 
Ransom, IIlinois. 
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MarsHatyt W. Downine, A.B., ’94. 
1910, Principal, North High School; Syracuse, New York. 
G. E. Downs. 
Burton Junior High School; Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Earte DruMMOND. 
Union High School; Benwood, West Virginia. 
Orto F. Dusacu, Ph.B., ’98; Ph.M., ’06. 
1920, Principal, Central High School; Kansas City, Missouri. 
F. J. DuFrain, A.B., ’16; M.A., ’22. 
1921, Principal, High School; Pontiac, Michigan. 
F. W. Duntap. 
La Fayette, Illinois. 
W. E. Dunn. 
Junior High School; Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
SmitH DuNNACK. 
Somerset Academy; Athens, Maine. 
D. K. Dunton, A.B., ’94. 
1912, Principal, Central High School; Pueblo, Colorado. 
C. R. Dustin. 
John Marshall High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hersert L. Dyer, A.B., ’05. 
1921, Principal, Washburn Township High School; Washburn, 
Illinois. 
F. S. EaKe ey, B.S., 19; M.A., 19. 
1924, Principal, Main Avenue High School; San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Maurice L. Ear.e. 
New Salem, Massachusetts. 
Rosert H. Eartey, A.B., 17. 
1918, Principal, Lyman Hall High School; Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. 
Wuu1aMm I. Earty, A.B., 00; A.M., ’25. 
1908, Principal, Washington High School; Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 
Rosert S. Easter, A.B., ’15. 
1923, Principal, High School; Foxboro, Massachusetts. 
Jas. H. Eastwoon, A.B., ’20. 
1923, Principal, Rural High School; De Soto, Kansas. 
E. J. Eaton, A.B., 04; A.M., '19. 
1920, Principal, South High School; Youngstown, Ohio. 
Georce D. Eaton, B.A., ’15. 
1922, Superintendent, Clarion Public Schools; Clarion, Iowa. 
H. R. Eaton, A.B., '96. 
1920, Headmaster, Manchester High School; Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 
Rarpg A. Eaton, A.B., '08. 
1918, Principal, Dedham High School; Dedham, Massachusetts. 
Mary Esaucu. 
Catonsville, Maryland. 
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Lia M. Essent, Ph.B., 08; A.M., ’21. 
1910, Principal, Linden High School; Linden, New Jersey. 
H. H. Eccies. 
Portsmouth High School; Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Siras Ecuots, B.A., 05. 
1915, Principal, High School; 612 Broadway, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois. 
Raymonp B. Eppy. 
Otisville, Orange County, New York. 
Henry Hucu Epmunps. 
1907, Superintendent, Clinton Community High School; 617 
.West Main, Clinton, Illinois. 
F. S. Epwarps. 
Marshall, Illinois. 
L. R. Epwarps, A.M., ’15. 
1922, Principal, Junior High School; 1121 West Second Street, 
El Dorado, Kansas. 
A. J. E1cKen. 
Golden, Illinois. 
Joun H. E1sensBaver. 
Boys’ High School; Reading, Pennsylvania. 
E. R. Exuran, Ph.B., ’17. 
1922, Principal, High School; Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Lituian M. ELxtior. 
Harlem High School for Girls; 114th Street at 7th Avenue, 
New York City. 
L. D. Exxiorr. 
Calhoun, Illinois. 
Carvos B. Ex.is. 
1910, Principal, High School of Commerce; Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
Georce S. Exttson. 
Lincoln High School; Kansas City, Missouri. 
Jonas B. Ety, B.S., 07; M.A., 10. 
1922, Principal, Union High School; Box 296, Fillmore, Cali- 
fornia. 
Cuartes J. EMERSON. 
Stoneham, Massachusetts. 
Martha E. Emry. 
1921, Principal, Fairfield High School; Fairfield, Iowa. 
E. Evan ENGBERG. 
Osceola, Iowa. 
J. L. Encerwarort, A.B., ’22; A.M., ’23. 
1924, Principal, Kingman High School; Kingman, Kansas. 
S. D. Erwine, B.S., ’11; M.A., 716. 
1922, Principal, McLean Community High School; McLean, 
Illinois. 
J. W. Espensuane, A.B., ’03. 
1923, Principal, Lebanon High School; Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
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C. L. EsKetson. 
McIntosh, South Dakota. 
Frank S. Espey. 
1916, Principal, Roberts High School; Superintendent of 
Grade Schools; Roberts, Illinois. 
P. L. Esserr. i 
Crook High School; Crook, Colorado. : 
Grorce W. EuTster. 
Ivy, Virginia. 
Apert W. Evans, S.B., 05; S.M., ’08. 
1920, Principal, Wendell Phillips High School; 244 East Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
A. W. Evans. 
State Supervisor of High Schools; Austin, Texas. 
A. R. Evans. ) 
Peotone, Illinois. 
Evan E. Evans, A.B., ’20. i 
1922, Principal, Neodesha High School; Neodesha, Kansas. 7 
Georce W. Evans, A.B., ’83. : 
1905, Headmaster, Charlestown High School; Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. j 
C. A. Everest. ; 
Union High School; Grand Rapids, Michigan. } 
Cuartes D. Everett, A.B., ’80; A.M., ’93. 





1893, Principal, North High School; Fourth and Dennison 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. if 
D. M. Ewrna, B.S., ’22. . 


1922, Principal, Crystal Lake Community High School; Crystal 
Lake, Illinois. 
R. H. Ewrne. 
Blaine, Washington. 
WriuiaM Ferpinanp Ewrne, A.B., 06; M.A., '19. 
1920, Principal, Pasadena High School; Pasadena, California. 
Cuartes B. Facer, Junior, A.M., 93; M.D., 93; Sce.D., 11. 
1905, Principal, Technical High School; Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
D. B. Facer, A.B., ’14. 
- 1920, Principal, Blandinsville High School; Blandinsville, Illi- 
nois. 
C. F. FAHRNKoPrF. 
Allerton, Illinois. 
R. W. Farrcump, A.B., 09; A.M., ’19. 
1923, Superintendent, High Schools; Elgin, Illinois. 
Ben C. FarMan. 
St. Johns, Michigan. 
Puuurp H. Faux. 
Stoughton, Wisconsin. 
E. F. Farmer, A.B., 09; A.M., ’21. 
Senior High School; 1613 Partridge, Parsons, Kansas. 
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1919 ExizaBeTH FAULKNER, A.B., ’85. 


1909, Principal, The Faulkner School; 4746 Dorchester Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
(Mrs.) H. W. Fearinc. 
Manilla, Iowa. 
Roy WiruiaM Ferk, B.S., ’13; A.M., ’16. 
1922, Principal, McKinley Junior High School; East Chicago, 
Indiana. 
Warren L. Fetton, A.B., ’21. 
1923, Principal, Dewey High School; Dewey, Oklahoma. 
Beutag A. Fenimore, B.S., ’16; F.R.S. 
1917, Principal, Kensington High School; Cumberland and 
Amber Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Joun A. Fentow 
Bowdle, South Dakota. 
STANLEY W. Fenno, B.S., '04. 
1920, Principal, Gardner High School; Gardner, Massachusetts. 
Fern Fercuson, A.B., ’22. 
1923, Principal, Alden High School; Alden, Kansas. 
Harotp A. Fercuson, A.B., 14; A.M., 16. 
1921, Principal, Central High School; Akron, Ohio. 
Emery N. Ferriss, Ph.B., 04; M.A., 05; Ph.D., 08. 
1919, Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University; 215 
Bryant Avenue, Ithaca, New York. 
Z1nA FESSENDEN. 
Glenwood, Iowa. 
F. E. Ficxrncer, A.B., ’94. 
1911, Principal, Langley Junior-Senior High School; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
W. Lawrence Fire. 
Canonsburg High School; Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Eien Fitean, B.A., ’12. 
1918, Principal, Humboldt High School; Humboldt, Iowa. 
Rap E. Fires, A.B., ’95. 
1912, Principal, East Orange High School; East Orange, New 
Jersey. 
Tuomas H. Fin ey, B.S. in Ed., 15. 
1916, Principal, Sullivan Township High School; Sullivan, 
Illinois. 
Epwin L. Frnptey, A.B., 91; A.M., 96. 
1919, Principal, South High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
R. S. FrrepaucGu. 
Oakwood, Illinois. 
C. A. Fisner, A.B., ’10; A.M., ’19. 
Principal, Central High School; Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
EpitH M. Fiscuer. 
North High School; Des Moines, Iowa. 
Vinci. FisHer. 
Donovan, Illinois. 
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1925 FRANKLIN P. Fisk. 
Tuley High School; 1313 North Claremont Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
1924 CuHrIsTOPHER A. FitzGERALp, A.B., ’09. 
1921, Principal, High School; Chicopee, Massachusetts. 
1924 L. J. Fitzsimmons, A.B., ’16. 
1919, Principal, High School; Eureka, Kansas. 
1924 GeorceE Fix. 
86 Market Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 
1918 M. L, Franincam, B.S., 04; A.M., 14. 
1908, Principal, Urbana High School; Urbana, IIlinois. 
1922 Joun ALLEN Fiemine, M.S. in Ed., ’24. 
1921, Principal, High School; Bonner Springs, Kansas. 
1923 Harriett Fietcuer, B.S., ’19. 
1918, Principal, West Junior High School; Warren, Ohio. 
1917 Ira A. Fuinner, Ph.B., 06; A.M., ’20; A.B., 711. 
1911, Headmaster, Huntington School; Boston, Massachusetts. 
1925 J. W. Froop. 
West High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
1924 J. A. Fonere, B.S., ’99. 
1921, Director of Mathematics and Science, State Department of 
Public Instruction; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
1925 Ray C. Foro. 
Troy, Illinois. 
1919 Lewis L. Forsytue, A.B., ’04. 
1917, Principal, Ann Arbor High School; Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1919 L. M. Fort, B.A., ’13. 
1918, Principal, High School; Mitchell, South Dakota. 
1924 Er C. Foster, A.B., ’15. 
1923, Principal, Senior High School; 1100 Delaware, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. 
1921 H. A. Foster. 
Skowhegan, Maine. 
1920 Hoyt Davis Foster, B.Pd., 16; M.A., ’23. 
1923, Principal, Orono High School; 104 Main Street, Orono, 
Maine. 
1923 Herpert H. Foster, Ph.D., ’07. 
1923, Head of Department of Education, Beloit College; Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 
1922 Burton P. Fow er, A.B., ’07. 
1923, Head Master, Tower Hill School; Wilmington, Delaware. 
1925 O. F. Fowter. 
Franklin Park, Illinois. 
1922 R. U. Fow ter, B.S., ’18. 
1920, Principal, Dixfield High School; Dixfield, Maine. 
1922 Guy Fox, A.B., ’15; A.M., ’19. 
1923, Principal, Buena Vista and Longfellow Schools; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 
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Byron FRAME. 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 
BrotHeErR J. FRANCIS. 
St. Mel High School; Chicago, Illinois. 
O. E. Franck. 
Manson, Iowa. 
HucuH FRancis. 
Traverse City High School; Traverse City, Michigan. 
J. H. Francis, B.S., 717. 
1924, Superintendent and Principal, Elmwood Community High 
School; Elmwood, IIlinois. 
Emmy Frank, A.B., 19. 
1924, Principal, Long Lane Farm; Middletown, Connecticut. 
P. R. FRANKE. 
Mancos High School; Mancos, Colorado. 
Eien K. FRANKISH. 
Central High School; Omaha, Nebraska. 
D. R. FrasHer. 
Ashland High School; Ashland, Ohio. 
Ne ire Clare FRASER. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
W. R. Frazer, B.S., ’18. 
1920, Principal, McPherson Senior High School; McPherson, 
Kansas. 


(Mrs.) F. H. Freeman, A.B., ’01. 
1917, Principal, Sangerville High School; Sangerville, Maine. 
C. D. Freeman. 
Fillmore, Illinois. 
Wit Frencu. 
Winfield, Kansas. 
Expert K. Fretwety, Ph.D. 
1917, Professor, Teachers’ College, Columbia University ; New 
York City. 
SHELpon Frick, A.B., ’15. 
1923, Principal, Clay County Community High School; Clay 
Center, Kansas. 
Owen Frienp. 
Friendsville, Maryland. 
Ratpu A. Fritz, A.B., ’17; A.M., ’20. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools, Fountain Public School ; Foun- 
tain, Colorado. 
James W. Frost, A.B., ’20. 
1924, Superintendent of Schools; 12 Broadway, Colchester, 
Connecticut. 
V. K. Froutra, A.B., 98. 
Roosevelt High School; Seattle, Washington. 
Irma B. Frutr. 
Polo, Illinois. 
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Cartes E. Fry. 
Atkinson School; Portland, Oregon. 
B. F. Furks. 
Mansfield High School; Mansfield, Ohio. 
CareTon S. Futter, A.B., ’15. 
1923, Principal, South Paris High School; South Paris, Maine. 
Wixsur N. Futter, A.B., ’04. 
1923, Principal, Yeatman High School; 3616 North Garrison 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
N. F. Futrz. 
Vocational Director, J. Sterling Morton High School; Cicero, 
Illinois. 
L. A. Futwiper, A.B., ’95; A.M., ’05. 
1904, Principal, High School; Freeport, Illinois. 
E. A. Funk, A.B., ’10. 
1917, Principal, Arkansas City Junior High School; Arkansas 
City, Kansas. 
ALAN WINsLow Furser, B.Sc., ’20. 
1924, Principal, Deerfield High School; North Main Street, 
South Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
Mary Funican. 
Monticello, Indiana. 
H. H. Ganssy, A.B., ’86; Ph.D., ’92. 
1895, Principal, Drury High School; North Adams, Massachu- 
setts. 
Matuew Pace Farrney, B.S., ’12; M.A., ’19. 
1924, Principal, Central High School; Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
M. C. GaLLacuer, B.A., ’18. 
1921, Principal, Detroit High School; Detroit, Michigan. 
E. D. GALLAGHER. 
Kelseyville Union High School; Kelseyville, California. 
Tuomas W. Gattoway, A.B., ’87; A.M., 90; Ph.D., ’93. 
American Social Hygiene Association; 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, New York. 
W. G. GAMBILL. 
State Preparatory; Boulder, Colorado. 
HerMAN Gamnons, A.B., 05. 
1921, Principal, Arlington High School; Arlington, Massachu- 
setts. 
Cari A. Garpner, B.A., ’11; M.A., '15. 
1922, Principal, North Ft. Worth High School; Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 
H. E. GArRpNer. 
West Junior High School; Lansing, Michigan. 
R. H. GarpNer. 
Madison, South Dakota. 
C. G. GARLAND. 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 
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Oscar L. Garcanp, A.B., ’19. 
1922, Principal, Mendon High School; Mendon, Massachusetts. 
Homer L. Garrett. 
Louisiana State University; Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
R. E. Garrett, Ph.B., ’23. 
1923, Principal, Belvidere High School; Belvidere, Illinois. 
RansoM_E J. Garrett, B.S., ’20. 
1922, Principal, Richmond High School, Richmond, Maine. 
T. H. Garrett. 
Tubman High School; Augusta, Georgia. 
V. F. Garrett. 
Ethan, South Dakota. 
J. B. Garrison, B.S., ’22. 
1920, Principal, Rural High School, Sylvia, Kansas. 
Nem F. Garvey. 
Marshall, Illinois. 
R. A. Garvin. 
Vernon Heights Junior High School, Marion, Ohio. 
Avery E. Gaskins, A.B., ’17. 
1922, Principal, Falling Spring High School; Renick, West 
Virginia. 
Q. D. Gasgue. 
Kingstree, South Carolina. 
C. E. GaAurFIn. 
Murray High School; Murray, Utah. 
F. N. Gautr. 
Gilbert, Arizona. 
F. R. Gauzer. 
Colfax, Illinois. 
Cuartes H. Getse, A.B., 06; M.A., ’01. 
1922, Principal, Senior High School, Watertown, South Dakota. 


Ws. B. Geneva. 
Greenfield, Illinois. 
E. T. GENHEIMER. 
Waco High School; Waco, Texas. 
Mere S. Getcuett, A.B., 93; A.M., 96. 
1914, Headmaster, Braddon High School; Braddon, Massachu- 
Setts. 
C. W. GeroMany, A.B., A.M., B.D. 
1921, Principal, High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Lee E. Geyer. 
Corning, Kansas. 
Joun T. Grszons. 
Southbridge, Massachusetts. 
A. J. Grsson, A.B., ’16; A.M., ’20. 
1923, Principal, East Fairmont High School; Fairmont, West 
Virginia. 
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Erwin L. Grenke, A.B., '22. 
1923, Principal, Plumville Public Schools; Plumville, Pennsyl- 
vania, 
W. C. Gress, B.S., 09; M.A., 17. 
1919, Principal, Racine Senior High School; Racine, Wisconsin. 
C. W. Girrorp. 
Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin. 
Georce H. Gizert, Junior, B.A., ’14. 
1917, Principal, High School; Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 
Jutius Gisert. 
1918, Principal, Beatrice High School; Beatrice, Nebraska. 
I, T. Grtram. 
M. W. Gibbs High School; Little Rock, Arkansas. 
P. S. GrLtesrt. 
Greeley, Colorado. 
F. H. Grttrcanp, B.A., ’17. 
1922, Principal, High School; Le Mars, Iowa. 
J. F. Gmimanp, A.B. 
1923, Principal, Hutchinson Senior High School; Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 
B. A. Grmme_stap, B.A., ’20. 
Lester Prairie Public Schools; Lester Prairie, Minnesota. 
Cuartes F. Gipson, B.S., ’23. 
1923, Assistant Principal, Williamsville High School; Will- 
iamsville, Illinois. 
H. R. GirHarp. 
Martinsville, Illinois. 
Amos W. Grap, A.B., 16; A.M., '24. 
1923, Principal, Paola High School; Paola, Kansas. 
W. L. Grascock, A.B., 05; A.M., ’06. 
1912, Principal, San Mateo Union High School; San Mateo, 
California. 
Dewey G. GLasscock. 
Reinersville, Ohio. 
G. A. GLASsING. 
Woonsocket, South Dakota. 
Ronap P. Gieason, B.Sc., 87. 
1905, Principal, Technical High School; Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
R. B. Girnes. 
Xenia, Illinois. 
W. L. Gosze, S.B., ’01. 
1905, Principal, Elgin High School; Elgin, Illinois. 
Warren B. Gopparp. 
Concord, Massachusetts. 
Guy Gopparp. 
West Side Junior High School; Saginaw, Michigan. 
W. C. Gopsen. 
Hoehme, Colorado. 
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C. E. Gorn. 
Scotland, South Dakota. 
Haro_p GonzaLes. 
Waldoboro, Maine. 
W. A. Gooprer, A.B., ’08. 
1918, Principal, Bloomington High School; Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. 
NELLiE GoopMAN, B.Di., ’10; B.A., 712. 
Estherville, Iowa. 
Freeman C. Goopwin, B.Ed., ’23. 
1924, Principal, Stonington Community High School; Stoning- 
ton, Illinois. 
Martin Fruser Goopwin, A.B., ’99. 
1918, Principal, High School; Methuen, Massachusetts. 
E. B. Gorpon. 
Livermore Falls High School; East Livermore, Maine. 
W. GorEHAM. 
Armstrong, Illinois. 
Maupe I. Goruam, Ph.B., ’19. 
1920, Principal, Holcomb Consolidated School; Holcomb, 
Kansas. 
THOMAS WARRINGTON GosLING, A.B., 94; A.M., 04; Ph.D., ’11. 
1921, Superintendent; 22 West Dayton Street, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 
A. G. Gossarp. 
Coal City, Illinois. 
CiareNcE N. Goutp, B.S., 19. 
1923, Principal, Buckfield High School; Buckfield, Maine. 
R. E. Gowans, A.B., ’05. 
1908, Principal, Ottawa High School; Ottawa, Kansas. 
Roy GraHAM. 
Viola, Illinois. 
V. BLancue GranaM, B.S., ’94. 
1910, Principal, High School; Naperville, Illinois. 
W. C. GranamM. 
417 Penn Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Witrarp E. Graves, A.B., ’07. 
1919, Superintendent, Cheyenne County High School; Cheyenne 
Wells, Colorado. 
H. W. Gray. 
Verdon, South Dakota. 
Lez T. Gray, A.B., ’02. 
1918, Headmaster, Portsmouth High School; Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 
W. L. Gray. 
Belding, Michigan. 
Maccre Gray. 
Principal, High School; Grundy Center, Iowa. 
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B. RayMonp Greene, Ped.B., ’09; A.B., ’12; A.M., ’13. 
1920, Principal, Fort Morgan Senior High School; Fort Mor- 
gan, Colorado. 
Grorce M. GREEN. 
Principal, Inglewood Union High School; Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia. 
S. E. Green, B.S., 01; A.B., ’02. 
1921, Superintendent, Public Schools; Texarkana, Arkansas. 
W. A. GREENE. 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
W. Cari GREENE. 
Lucas, Kansas. 


MELvIN L. GREENFIELD. 
High School; Brimfield, Massachusetts. 


N. F. Greenuit. 
County High School; Cullman, Alabama. 


Cirnton W. GrEENWooD. 
Barre, Massachusetts. 


ELLen M. Grecc. 
Wheaton, Illinois. 
A. F. Grecory. 


Webster Springs, West Virginia. 
P. H. GreMcarp. 
Andover, South Dakota. 
Joun E. Grever. 
Eariville, Illinois. 
Wa ter F. Gries. 
Ishpeming, Michigan. 
STEPHEN A. GRIFFIN. 
High School; Cotuit, Massachusetts. 
KEAN GnriFFITH. 
Olathe, Colorado, 
WuuiaM H. Garirritu, A.B., ’21. 
1923, Principal, High School; Kanopolis, Kansas. 
R. I. Gricssy, A.B., ’18. 
1923, Principal, Amos Hiatt Junior High School; Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Joun O. Grimes, B.S. and Ed., ’13; A.M., ’23. 
1920, Principal, Ypsilanti Central High School; Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 
Wabe L. GrinDLeE. 
Milton, Massachusetts. 
E. Duncan GrizzeLt, A.B., ’15; A.M., ’19; Ph.D., ’22. 
1922, Assistant Professor Secondary Education, University of 
Pennsylvania; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Joun C. Groome, Ph.B., 13; A.M., ’16. 
1922, Principal, East Huntingdon Township High School; 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 
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Frank L, Grove, A.B., 09; A.M., 717. 
1918, Principal, Mobile High School; Mobile, Alabama. 
P. F. Grove, A.B., 13; A.M., ’23. 
1922, Superintendent-Principal, Mt. Carroll Community High 
School; Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 
C. B. Guin. 
Findlay, Illinois. 
Russe tv L. Guin, B.A., ’17. 
1924, Principal, Westville Township High School; Westville, 
Illinois. 
R. L. Guinn. 
Ridge Fann, Illinois. 
E. D. Gunn. 
Midian, Kansas. 
Georce B. GustTIN. 
Mattawamkeag, Maine. 
Ws. J. Gururie. 
Principal, High School; Des Moines, Iowa. 
Frep H. Haptocx. 
Mansfield, Massachusetts. 
W. W. Haccarp, A.B., ’17. 
1921, Principal, High School; Rockford, Illinois. 
C. C. Hat, 
Ipava, Illinois. 
Dana W. HAL. 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
D. H. HacpaMANn. 
Farmington, Missouri. 
Avon S. Hatt, A.B., ’84. 
1913, Principal, Medill High School; Chicago, Illinois. 
Wa ter F. Hatt, A.B., 09; A.M., ’10; Ed.M., ’24. 
1923, Principal, Canton High School; Canton, Massachusetts. 
Watton S. Hatt. 
135 Ocean Street; Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Sipney B. HAL. 
Danville Public Schools; Danville, Virginia. 
H. S. HALLMAN. 
Iowa, South Dakota. 
M. S. Hartman, Ph.B., 09; A.M., '17. 
1924, Principal, Senior High School; Dubuque, Iowa. 
J. C. HamBLeton. 
Grades High School; Columbus, Ohio. 
NaTHAN C. HAMBLIN. 
1910, Principal, High School; Andover, Massachusetts. 
Myron C. Hamer, B.S., ’20. 
1923, Principal, Farmington High School; 7 Court Street, 
Farmington, Maine. 
G. R. Hamiron, A.B., ’15. 
1924, Principal, Brocton Community High School; Brocton, 
Illinois. 
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Jessie M. HAMILTON. 
Morey Junior High School; Denver, Colorado. 
R. R. HaMItTon. 
Hurst, Illinois. 
Cuar.tes E, HAMLEN. 
Oxford, Maine. 
Daniet W. Hama, A.B., M.S., 713. 
1913, Principal, Allentown High School; Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Ray L. Hamon. 
Peabody College; Nashville, Tennessee. 
Hersert F. Hancox, A.B., 10; A.M., 11. 
1919, Principal, Central Evening Preparatory School; 19 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
W. C. Hanpiin. 
Lincoln, Illinois. 
Joun Louis Haney, B.S., 98; A.M., 00; Ph.D., ’01. 
1920, President, Central High School; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
B. M. Hanna, A.B., ’17. 
1917, Vice Principal, Rockford High School; Rockford, Illinois, 
C. C. Hanna. 
1920, Principal, Bridgeport Township High School; Bridgeport, 
Illinois. 
L. W. Hanna, Ph.B., ’09. 
1917, Principal, Township High School; Centralia, Illinois. 


Roy F. Hannum, A.B., ’07. 
1923, Principal, High School; Ottumwa, Iowa. 


F. E. Hanscom, M.A. 
1897, Principal, Gould’s Academy; Bethel, Maine. 


R. J. HANson. 
Alamosa High School; Alamosa, Colorado. 


E. J. HARDAKER. 
Bryan Junior High School; Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
A. I. Harpy. 
Mendota, Illinois. 
S. J. Harats. 
La Veta, Colorado. 
R. T. Harcreaves, A.B., 702. 
1918, Principal, Central High School; Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


P. J. HARKNEsS. 
Armour, South Dakota. 


L. B. Harmon. 
Provo High School; Provo, Utah. 


Max C. Harmon. 
Buxton, Maine. 

E. L. Harms, A.B., ’15. 
1917, Principal, Augusta Senior High School; 234 Broadway, 

Augusta, Kansas. 
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W. E. Harnisu. 
Bellflower, IIl::o0is. 
Paut W. Harn ty, A.B., ’15; A.M., '16. 
1923, Principal, Senior High School; Grand Island, Nebraska. 
W. P. Harre tt. 
Vincennes, Indiana. 
R. W. Harriman, A.B., ’10. 
1919, Principal, William Hall High School; West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
Lester B. HARRIMAN, 
Cornish, Maine. 
H. L. Harrineton, A.B., '15; A.M., ’19. 
1920, Supervising Principal of Detroit Intermediate Schools; 
1354 Broadway, Detroit, Michigan. 
Henry H. Harris, A.B., ’21; A.M., ’22. 
1919, Headmaster, Lowell High School; Lowell, Massachusetts. 
J. H. Harris. } 
Humboldt, South Dakota. 
Forp O. Harrison, A.B., 11. 
1921, Principal, Wells School; Canton, Ohio. 
F. E. HursHMan. 
Athens High School; Athens, Ohio. 
Emma M. Hart. 
Eureka, South Dakota. 
Metvin C. Hart, B.S., ’20. 
1921, Principal, Birmingham High School; Birmingham, Mich- 
igan. 
Aton Harrison Hartrorp, A.B., 06. 
1919, Principal, Medfield High School; Medfield, Massachusetts. 
Drew T. Hartuorn, A.B., ’94; A.M., ’97. 
1912, Principal, Coburn Classical Institute; Waterville, Maine. 
R. C. HartMan. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Georce A. Hartwick. 
Monogah, West Virginia. 
J. M. Harvey. 
Marshall, Illinois. 
Wixsur Hasusarcer, B.S., ’23. 
1924, Principal, Sharon Rural High School; Sharon, Kansas. 
Cuar.es B, Haske, A.B., '13. 
1919, Principal, High School; South Portland, Maine. 
Cuartes O. Haske, A.B., ’13; A.M., 20. 
1918, Superintendent of Schools, Community High School; 
Harvard, Illinois. 
W. A. Hatcu, A.B., '17. 
1922, Principal, High School; Nucla, Colorado. 
W. R. HatFievp. 
Principal, Parker Junior High School; 6800 South Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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L. W. Haviranp. 
1917, Principal, Onarga Township High School; Onarga, 
Illinois. 
(Mrs.) M. W. Havicanp. ' 
Board of Education; Jefferson, South Dakota. 
Watter W. Havicanp, A.B., ’93. 
1912, Principal, Friends’ Select School; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Wiut1aM Hawkes, A.B., ’12. 
1919, Principal, Township High School; Toulon, IIlinois. 
M. E. Hawk. 
East High School; Akron, Ohio. 
Mason A, Hawkins. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
F. B. Haworru. 
Glenwood, Iowa. 
Maser M. HAwrTuHorne. 
Punabou High School; Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Mercy J. Hayes, B.A., ’20; M.A., ’21. 
1920, Principal, Hutchins Intermediate School; Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
Ws. F. Heap. 
Arthur Hill High School; Saginaw, Michigan. 
J. W. Heaptey. 
Garden City, South Dakota. 
R. J. HEALEy. 
Onaway, Michigan. 
D. J. HEATHCOTE. 
Washington Junior High School; Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
WituaM Heaton, Ph.B., ’04. 
1922, Principal, Centennial High School; Pueblo, Colorado. 
MarTHA HEERMANS. 
Hayden Public Schools; Hayden, Arizona. 
V. M. HEFFELFINGER. 
Mahaffey High School; Mahaffey, Pennsylvania. 
W. T. HErnic. 
Ben Avon High School; Ben Avon, Pennsylvania. 
A. G. Hertman, A.B., ’08. 
1920, Principal, High School; Sioux City, Iowa. 
Ipa J. Hetrricn, M.A., ’20; B.L., ’01. 
1922, Principal, Carthage High School; Carthage, Illinois. 
Danie B. HE ter, M.A., ’13; A.B., ’24. 
1922, Superintendent, Public Schools; Vermilion, South Dakota. 
GLENN C. He ter, A.B., 98; A.M., 01. 
1923, Principal, Junior High School; Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Harotp T. Henpersuot, B.S., ’17. 
1924, Principal, Millerton High School; Millerton, New York. 
E. B. HENDERSON. 
Bridgeport, Illinois. 
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L. E. Henperson, A.B., ’16. 
Principal, High School; Concordia, Kansas. 
E. H. Henopricks. 
La Place, Illinois. 
H. D. Henopricks. 
Boonville, California. 
Joun C. Henpricxson. 
Platte, South Dakota. 
H. E. Henprrx, A.B., ’01; LL.B., 08; A.M., ’03. 
1920, Principal, Mesa Union High School; Mesa, Arizona. 
S. D. Henorix, A.S., ’15. 
1921, Principal, Iola High School; Iola, Kansas. 
J. R. Hervey, A.B., 15. 
1920, Principal, South Haven High School; South Haven, 
Michigan. 
Vircinia P. Hicks, A.B., 713. 
1912, Principal, Lakin High School; Lakin, Kansas. 
D. Hickson. 
Lancaster High School; Lancaster, Ohio. 
R. C. Hert. 
Greenview, Illinois. 
CLaupeE L. Hicpon, A.B., ’22. 
1922, Principal, Hebron Community High School; Hebron, 
Illinois. 
S. E. Hica1ns. 
Colby, Kansas. 
Leon C. Hicu. 
Ironwood, Michigan. 
LuetLa Hicutsuoe, A.B., 07; A.M., ’10. 
1919, Principal, High School; Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Cuares W. Hitt, B.S., ’19; A.M., ’20. 
1920, Principal, Community High School; Marengo, Illinois. 
Harotp M. Hi. 
1922, Alba High School; Alba, Michigan. 
J. W. Hut, A.B., ’15. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools, Orlinda Public Schools; Or- 
linda, Tennessee. 
Roscoe C. Hit, A.B., 04; A.M., ’11. 
1920, Principal, East High School; Denver, Colorado. 
Tuomas Crawrorp Hit, A.B., ’81. 
1904, Principal, Christian Fenger High School; Chicago, 
Illinois. 
W. A. Ho. 
Ada, Oklahoma. 
WuuiaM C. Hit, A.B., ’94; A.M., ’23. 
1910, Principal, Central High School; Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 
H. S. H1tvesoe. 
Sioux City, South Dakota. 
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MreiaM Hitryarp. 
Dows, Iowa. 
FrepericK W. Hutton. 
High School; East Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
C. M. Hime, 
Principal, Des Plaines Township High School; Des Plaines, 
Illinois. 
Frank.in A. Hincktey, B.L., 01; M.A., ’24. 
1917, Principal, Box Elder High School; Brigham City, Utah. 
D. A. Hine, 
Neosho Rapids Rural High School; Neosho Rapids, Kansas. 
C. E. Hinsuaw, A.B., 10; A.M., ’22. 
1915, Principal, Kokomo High School; Kokomo, Indiana. 
A. M. Hitcu, A.B., ’97; B.S., ’07. 
1907, Principal, Kemper Military School; Boonville, Missouri. 
FrepericK W. J. HitcHcocx. 
1906, Supervising Principal, Chapman Technical High School; 
New London, Connecticut. 
D. A. Hinz, B.S., 18. 
1923, Principal, Neosho Rapids Rural High School; Neosho 
Rapids, Kansas. 
FREDERICK C. Hopcpon, A.B., 94. 
Ginn and Company; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 
Joun A. Honce, A.B., ’09; A.M., ’10. 
1916, Sumner High School; Kansas City, Kansas. 
Ear B. Honces, B.Di., 09; A.B., ’11; M.A., ’23. 
1924, Principal, Washington Union High School; Centerville, 
California. 
Georce W. HoncK1ns. 
1821 Kalorama Road, Washington, D. C. 
B. A. Horrman, A.B., ’16. 
1923, Principal, Elburn Community High School; Elburn, 
Illinois. 
R. E. Horstap. 
Superintendent of Schools; Elkton, South Dakota. 
C. ALLEN Hocte, B.S., ’14. 
Principal, Senior and Junior High Schools; Newton, Iowa. 
P. M. Hoke. 
Heyworth, Illinois. 
W. R. Hovzert, Ph.B., ’14. 
1920, Principal, Somerville High School; Somerville, New 
Jersey. 
Ws. C. Hoven. 
Weaver High School; Hartford, Connecticut. 
Henry O. Ho ttey. 
Monson, Massachusetts. 
Anna Hottister. 
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1925 L. W. Nixon, A.B., ’21. 
1923, Principal, Rural High School; Sun City, Kansas. 


1919 O. F. Nixon, A.B., 14; A.M., ’22. 
1920, Principal, East High School; Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
1925 Marcaret W. Noste. 
Indianola, Iowa. 
1924 Warp T. North, B.S., ’15. 
1920, Principal, Rochester High School; Rochester, Minnesota. 
1925 Mary Norton. 
Faulkton, South Dakota. 
1921 Paut C. Norvett, B.S., 18. 
1920, Principal, High School; Cairo, Illinois. 
1924 CuHares M. Novak, A.B., ’08; A.M., ’15; LL.B., '12. 
1916, Principal, North Eastern High School; Detroit, Michigan. 
1924 Howarp H. Nuckots. 
St. Charles High School; St. Charles, Missouri. 
1916 E. P. Nuttrne, A.B., ’02. 
1905, Principal, High School; Moline, Illinois. 
1925 L. M. Nye. 
Farmer City, Illinois. 
1924 Dora G. Nyrop, A.B., ’14. 
1918, Principal, McCook High School; McCook, Nebraska. 


1924 E. A. Oak ey, A.B., ’13. 
1920, Principal, High School; Auburn, Washington. 
1924 Watter F. OAKMAN. 
North Marshfield, Massachusetts. 
1924 JosepH A. O’Brien, A.M., 05; A.B., 07; Ph.M., ’12; LL.B., ’24. 
1924, Principal, Grover Cleveland Junior High School; Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 
1923 M. D. Oesrreicuer, A.B., ’21. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools; Bucyrus, Kansas. 
1925 J. Leo O’GormaANn. 
Revere, Massachusetts, 


1925 B. E. Open. 
Yankton, South Dakota. 
1924 F. A. Octe. 
Greeley, Colorado. 
1925 AtzotH OHLSON. 
North Park College; Chicago, Illinois. 
1924 Lawrence J. O’Leary, B.L., 01. 
1923, Headmaster, Lawrence High School; Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. 
1925 James L. OLtver. 
Big Stone City, South Dakota. 
1917 F. H. Oxney, A.B., ’91. 
1893, Principal, Senior High School; Lawrence, Kansas. 
1923 Oriver L. Orson, A.B. 
Lovila, Iowa. 
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Gienn A. Omans, A.B., ’20; M.A., ’24. 
1922, Assistant Principal of Central High School; Bay City, 
Michigan. 
A. B. O’Net, B.S., ’97. 
1901, Principal, High School; Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Mitton D. Openo. 
Kinde, Michigan. 
Leon M. Orcutt, B.A., ’20. 
1924, Principal, Hanover Center High School; Hanover Center, 
Massachusetts. 
F. L. Ortu, A.B., ’00. 
1917, Principal, High School; New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
L. G. Oszorn, B.S., 12; A.B., 14; A.M., '18. 
1920, Principal, High School; Wood River, Illinois. 
C. A. Osticuy, M.E., 12. 
1924, Principal, High School; Manito, Illinois. 
Cuares OrrerMAN, A.B., A.M. 
Board of Education; Denton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. W. OverRALt. 
Ranger, Iowa. 
R, E. Owen. 
Oak Grove Seminary; Vassalboro, Maine. 
Garrau M. Packer, B.A., ’16. 
1924, Principal, Mount Vernon High School, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. 
I. C. Parnter, A.B., ’99. 
1911, Principal, Wausau High School; Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Irvine O. Pater, ’87; A.M., ’90. 
1910, Principal, Newton Technical High School; Newtonville, 
Massachusetts. 
Haroxp I. Parmer, A.B., ’18. 
1921, Principal, Groveland High School, Groveland, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Guienn H. Park. 
St. Charles High School; St. Charles, Missouri. 
O. B. Park. 
Opdyke, Illinois. 
L. W. Parker. 
Isabel, South Dakota. 
J. C. Parwin. 
1922, Principal, Freedom Academy; Freedom, Maine. 
ArtHur H. Parmeter, M.A., ’22; A.B., 17. 
1921, Principal, Capitol Hill Junior High School; Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 
W. R. Parmer, B.S., ’19. 
1919, Principal, Lansdowne High School; Lansdowne, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Joun A. Partrivce, A.B., ’04. 
1922, Principal, Caribou High School; Caribou, Maine. 
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Tuomas B. Partwoop, B.S., ’19; A.M., 22. 
1922, Principal, Atchison High School, Atchison, Kansas. 


R. L. PAscHAL. 
Fort Worth Central High School; Fort Worth, Texas. 


Inez Patterson, A.B., 13. 
1922, Principal, Lenox High School; Lenox, Iowa. 


O. F. Patrerson. 
Irving, Illinois. 
O. W. Patterson. 
Eldorado, Kansas. 


M. R. Patterson. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
S. H. Patterson. 
Birmingham, Michigan. 
Detia Patton, B.A., 712. 
1920, Principal, High School; Washington, Iowa. 
Avert T. Patty. 
Franklin, Massachusetts. 
Francis H. J. Paut, B.A., 97; Pd.M., 02; Pd.D., ’03. 
1914, Principal, DeWitt Clinton High School, Forest Hills, 
New York. 
W. L. Payne, B.S., '18. 
1923, Principal, Richmond Burton Community High School; 
Richmond, Illinois. 
W. H. Payne. 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
D. S. Peacock. 
Freeport, Maine. 
Leo Peck. 
Princeville, Illinois. 
Joun A. W. Pearce, B.S., ’15. 
1920, Principal, Oxford High School, Oxford, Massachusetts. 
Ratpy E. Peck, A.B., ’18. 
Headmaster, East Maine Conference Seminary; Nucksport, 
Maine. 
Louis PELTIER. 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. 
Cuartes E. Pence, A.B., 08; A.M., ’10. 
1914, Principal, Harvard School for Boys; Chicago, Illinois. 
J. H. Penpteton, A.B., ’19. 
1921, Principal, Caldwell High School; Caldwell, Kansas. 
H. C. Penpry. 
Xenia High School; Xenia, Ohio. 
C. B. Pennypacker, A.M., ’00. 
1912, Principal, Lower Merion High School; Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Everett V. Perkins, A.B., 05. 
1923, Principal, Cony High School; Augusta, Maine. 
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L. T. Perri, B.S., 12. 
1922, Principal, Dorrance Rural High School; Dorrance, 
Kansas. 
Cuares H. Perrine, Ph.B., ’92. 
1924, Principal, High School; Chicago, Illinois. 
Racpu R. Perrine, A.B., ’06. 
1922, Principal, High School; Monmouth, Illinois. 
Ratpu F, Perry. 
Morristown High School; Morristown, New Jersey. 
Harry A. Peters, B.A., ’02. 
1908, Principal, University School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
E. C. Peterson. . 
Frederick, South Dakota. 
Cuar.es J. Peterson, A.B., ’07. 
1919, Headmaster, High School; Wakefield, Massachusetts. 
H. R. PETERSON. 
International Falls, Minnesota. 
O. E. Peterson, A.B., 07; Ph.M., 10. 
1914, Superintendent, Community High School; Sycamore, 
Illinois. 
CuHarLes Epwarp Petuysrince, B.S., ’06. 
1924, Principal, Topsfield High School; Topsfield, Massachu- 
setts. 
C. A. Petrersen, Ph.B., ’93. 
1915, Principal, Carl Schurz Evening High School; Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Atvin F. Petty. 
1922, Principal, Benjamin Funk High School; Shirley, Illinois. 
Jerrerson D. Perry, B.S., Agr., ’22. 
1922, Principal, Wilson High School; Wilson, Kansas. 
E. O. Puares, A.B., ’22. 
1922, Principal, Community High School; Sheldon, Illinois. 
C. E. Puitutrs, A.B., 07; A.M., ’09. 
1922, Principal, Durham High School; Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 
C. W. Puiurs. 
Jones Valley High School; Powderly, Alabama. 
Epwin Puiuirs. 
Hollis, Maine. 
H. S. Pups, A.B., ’84; A.M., ’05. 
1920, Principal, Grove Junior High School; Denver, Colorado. 
O. B. Px1turs. 
Tyndall, South Dakota. 
Harrie J. Purps. 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts. 
Ex Pickwick, JUNIorR. 
East Side High School; Newark, New Jersey. 
Freperick H. Pierce, A.B., ’08. 
1924, Principal, Beverly High School; Beverly, Massachusetts. 
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1925 H.W. Piccorr. 
Parkersburg High School; Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
1924 WutiiaM PirtTaway. 
Ashland, Massachusetts. 
1925 A. H. Pratt, A.B., ’06. 
1923, Principal, Rural High School; Manhattan, Kansas. 
1925 G. E. Pratt. 
Keithsburg, Illinois. 
1924 Freperrc W. Prumer, A.B., ’91; A.M., 94; Pd.D., ’17. 
1918, Principal, High School; Northampton, Massachusetts. 
1922 Louis E. PLummer, B.S., 09; B.C.S., ’09. 
1918, Principal, Fullerton Union High School; Fullerton, 
California, 
1924 Mortimer W. PLUNKETT. 
1921, Principal, Lincoln School; Warren, Michigan. 
1925 E. C. Pocock, B.S., ’15. 
1920, Superintendent, Hazelton High School; Hazelton, Kansas. 
1924 Wuti1aM F. Potrarp, A.B., 13; Ed.M., ’24. 
1924, Principal, Arms Academy; Shelburne Falls, Massachu- 
setts. 
1924 Ray Evucene Pomeroy, A.B., 10; B.S., ’15. 
1918, Principal, Stoughton High School; Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts. 
1923 Martrra Ponp. 
Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
1922 H. J. Ponrrz, Ph.B., ’20. 
1923, Principal, High School; Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 
1924 Cuester T. Porter, A.B., '96. 
1917, Principal, Classical High School; Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 
1917 D. E. Porter, A.B., 02. 
1919, Principal, Omaha Technical High School; Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 
1922 H. V. Porrer, B.E., 16. 
1918, Principal, Community High School; Athens, Illinois. 
1923 JenniE*E. Post. 
Van Buren Junior High School; Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
1924 Harotp H. Poste . 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
1924 Lean E. Pore, B.A,, ’15. 
1922, Principal, Vermilion High School; Vermilion, South 
Dakota. 
1922 I. B. Porrer, A.B., ’11. 
1920, Superintendent of Schools; Dixon, Illinois. 
1917 Joun L. G. Porrorr, A.B., 03; M.E., ’11; M.A., 11. 
1907, Principal, McKinley High School; Canton, Ohio. 


1925 K.C. Poutson. 
Lowell, Michigan. 
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Joun Rusu Powe t, A.B., 97; A.M., 99. 
1909, Principal, Soldan High School; St. Louis, Missouri. 
R. C. Powe t. 
Blissfield, Michigan. 
E. W. Powers. 
Fairbury, Illinois. 


LeonaRD Power. 
Bryan Street High School; Dallas, Texas. 


P. H. Powers. 
John Adams High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
S. W. Pow tey, A.B., ’20. 
1923, Principal, Dickinson High School; Dickinson, North 
Dakota. 
WILLIAM PRAKKEN, A.B., ’98; Ph.B., ’00. 
1915, Principal, High School; Highland Park, Michigan. 
Ernest M. Pratt. 
Millbury, Massachusetts. 
W. A. Pratt, A.B., ’82; A.M., ’85. 
1921, Superintendent, Atwood Township High School; Atwood, 
Illinois. 
Wa ter M. Pratt. 
Waterloo, New York. 
(Mrs.) Corrte A. Preston, A.B., ’08. 
1923, Principal, West Plains High School; West Plains, Mis- 
souri. 
Crype Price. 
Bloomingdale, Michigan. 
Joun K. Price. 
Waggoner, Illinois. 
HELEN Pritcuarp, M. A., ’22. 
1923, Girls’ Adviser, East High School; Des Moines, Iowa. 
D. G. Pritcnarp, A.M., ’15. 
1922, Vice-Principal, East High School; Des Moines, Iowa. 
Frank C. Prince, S.B., ’16. 
1919, Principal, Alliance High School; Alliance, Nebraska. 
Ratpu W. PRINGLE. 
Principal, High School; Illinois Normal University; Normal, 
Illinois. 
Carson C. Priser. 
Camargo, Illinois. 
G. A. Prock. 
Principal, Kennebunkport High School; Kennebunkport, Maine. 
CiareNce W. Proctor, A. B., ’98. 
1920, Principal, Bangor High School; Bangor, Maine. 
Ratpu W. Proctor, B.S., ’21. 
1924, Principal, Smith Academy; Hatfield, Massachusetts. 
H. G. Provines. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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1925 Enpcar C. Pruitt. 
Springfield, Illinois. 


1916 Merte Prunty, A.B., ’09. 
1918, Principal, Central High School; Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


1925 Roswett C. Pucker. 
Benjamin Bosse High School; Evansville, Indiana. 


1923 W. J. Purrer. 
Dort Junior High School; Flint, Michigan. 


1922 Joun H. Pucu. 


Western Teachers’ Exchange; 122 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
1924 Georce C. PurincTon. 
Fort Fairfield, Maine. 


1924 R.K. Pur, B.S., ’22. 
1923, Principal, Community High School; Dupo, Illinois. 


1924 Cuirtron C. Putney. 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


1921 CLareNce P. QuiMsy, A.B., ’10. 


1923, Principal, High School; South Manchester, Connecticut. 


1924 Tuomas J. Quirk, A. B., ’15; A.M., ’19. 


1920, Principal, Milford High School; Milford, Massachusetts. 


1924 P. E. Quirine. 
Freeman, South Dakota. 


1924 A. W. Race. 
Hermon, Maine. 


1923. Sruart R. Race, A.B., ’11. 


1924, Principal, Junior-Senior High School; Glen Ridge, New 


Jersey. 
1924 Ratpw Rapcuirre, A.B., ’21. 


1919, Principal, Dormont High School; South Hills Branch, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
1924 Frances D. Raprorp, A.B., 02; M.A., ’22. 


1918, Principal, Junior-Senior High School; Menominee, 


Michigan. 
1919 James Rag, B.S., ’03. 


1918, Principal, High School and Junior College; Mason City, 


Towa. 
1919 L. W. Racranp, A.B.; A.M., ’19. 
1922, Superintendent of Schools; Normal, Illinois. 


1919 J. E. Rarsourn, A.B., ’96. 


1916, Principal, Township High School; Eldorado, Illinois. 


1923 Aurrep C. Ramsey, B.S., ’14. 


1920, Assistant Principal, Montclair High School; Montclair, 


New Jersey. 
1924 CHartes S. Ranpatt, B.S., 16. 


1921, Principal, Norton High School; Norton, Massachusetts. 


1924 Wooprorp M. Rano, A.B., ’16. 
1924, Principal, Newport High School; Newport, Maine. 
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Foster S. Ranpie, A.B., ’11. 
1922, Principal, East Side High School; Madison, Wisconsin. 
Grorce C. RANNE. 
Roseville, Illinois. 
Lee C. Rasey, A.B., ’13. 
1920, Principal, High School; Appleton, Wisconsin. 
F. E. Ray, B.Sc., ’21. 
1923, Principal, Cropsey Community High School; Cropsey, 
Illinois. 
S. J. Rawson. 
Mexico High School; Mexico, Maine. 
A. A. Rea, A.B., ’13. 
1917, Principal, West High School; Aurora, Illinois. 
Everett A. REA, Jr., A.B., ’20. 
1922, Principal, High School; Webster City, Iowa. 
W. C. Reavis, A.M. 
1921, Principal, University High School; University of Chi- 
cago; Chicago, Illinois. 
O. B. REpENso. 
Lyndon, Illinois. 
Cyrit D. REep. 
Rose Hill, Illinois. 
Ernest JoHN Reep, A.B., ’15. 
1916, Principal, Adrian High School; Adrian, Michigan. 
Joseru A. Reep, B.S., 06; A.M., ’07. 
1906, Principal, Franklin High School; Seattle, Washington. 
James P. Reep. 
Hopkins Academy; Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Truman G. Rzep, A.B., ’16. 
1922, Principal, Central Intermediate School; Wichita, Kansas. 
Q. Ray Reepy, B.E., ’24. 
1920, Superintendent, Hamilton Public Schools; Hamilton, 
Illinois. 
Lioyp Wo. Reese, B.S., ’20. 
1924, Mentzer Bush and Company, 1639 Minnesota Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Witu1aM Davin Reeve, Ph.D., ’24. 
1924, Associate Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College; 
New York, N. Y. 2 
B. L. REEvEs. 
1923, Principal, Township High School; Williamsville, Illinois. 
H. C. REICHEL. 
Astoria, Illinois. 
G. H. Rew. 
McNobb, Illinois. 
Ceci, K. Rerrr, 
Principal, Central High School, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
F. N. REernsott. 
Shadyside, Ohio. 
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1925 Norman I. Retst, B.S., ’21. 
Principal, High School; Olathe, Kansas. 
1924 ELeanora RENz. 
Evanston High School; Evanston, Wyoming. 
1924 Apert Renwick, A.B., ’21; A.M., ’22. 
1923, Principal, High School; Hudson, Michigan. 
1925 Homer E. Reynotps. 
Johnston City, Illinois. 
1925 Jennie J. REYNoLps. 
Romeo, Michigan. 
1922 O. M. Rune, A.B., ’13. 
1920, Principal, High School; Manhattan, Kansas. 
1917 Crarence T. Rice, A. B., B.Sc., ’11; A.M., ’18. 
Principal, Kansas City High School; Kansas City, Kansas. 
1924 Crrnton A. Rice, A.B., ’23. 
1923, Principal, Benton Harbor High School; Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 
1925 I. N. Rice. 
Holyoke High School; Holyoke, Colorado. 
1924 Rarpu D. Ricwarps, A.B., 12. 
1921, Principal, Rocky River High School; Cleveland, Ohio. 
1924 Witiram A. RicHarps. 
Iola, Kansas. 
1924 Bertram C. Ricwarpson, A.B., ’98. 
1920, Headmaster, East Boston High School; East Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
1924 Caries R. RICHARDSON. 
West High School; Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
1925 Epwin A. RICHARDSON. 
Holden, Massachusetts. 
1924 Myron W. RICHARDSON. 
Principal, Girls’ High School; Brighton, Massachusetts. 
1923. J. Homer Ricwart, A.B., ’11. 
1921, Principal, Rural High School; Marysville, Kansas. 
1924 Mary O. Ricuey, B.L., 95; M.S., ’97. 
1911, Oak Park and River Forest High School; Oak Park, 
Illinois. 
1924 WALTER Riwpie. 
High School; Elkins, West Virginia. 
1922 S. H. Riper. 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
1924 J. J. RiemersMa, A.B., ’14. 
1919, Principal, Holland High School; Holland, Michigan. 
1923 F. W. RIEnHER. 
West Orange High School; West Orange, New Jersey. 
1925 P. F. Rugs. 
Galion, Ohio. 
1925 Carrye C. RING. 
Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
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E. F. Rie. 
1922, Superintendent, Saybrook High School; Saybrook, 
Illinois. 
Wirrep Harvey Rincer, B.A., 08. 
1920, Principal, High School; Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
H. A. RitcHer. 
Leaf River, Illinois. 
B. J. Rivert, S.B. 
1920, Assistant Principal, Northwestern High School; Detroit, 
Michigan. 
WiuraM L. Roacu, A.B., ’20; A.M., ’22. 
1923, Principal, High School; Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
Racpy Ross. 
Phillips County High School; Holyoke, Colorado. 
Wit C. Ross, A.B., ’14; A.M., 15. 
1920, Principal, Part-Time School, J. Sterling Morton High 
School; Cicero, Illinois. 
Cuartes A. Rossins, Ph.B., ’00. 
1923, Principal, Mattanawcook Academy; Lincoln, Maine. 
Cuester Rosstns, A.B., ’13; A.M., ’22. 
1919, Principal, High School; Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
T. E. Rossins. 
Philip, South Dakota. 
J. A. Roserts. 
Beresford, South Dakota. 
L. F. Roserts. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
L. B. Rosertson. 
Mason, Illinois. 
R. M. Rosertson. 
Erie, Illinois. 
L. C. Rosey. 
Morrisonville, Illinois. 
Ernest L. Rostnson, A.B., 94; A.M., ’01. 
1909, Principal, Hillsborough County High School; Tampa, 
Florida. 
Everett W. Rosinson. 
Mansfield, Massachusetts. 
V. H. Rosrnson. 
Oldtown, Maine. 
W. J. Rozinson, A.B., ’15. 
1923, Principal, High School; Lincoln, Kansas. 
W. T. Rosrnson. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Emuity Rockwoop. 
Calais Academy; Calais, Maine. 
Georce H. Rocxwoon, A.B., 79; A.M., ’82. 
1900, Principal, Austin High School; Chicago, Illinois. 
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1925 


1922 


1924 


1925 


1924 


1925 


1923 


1923 


1925 


1924 


1925 


1921 


1925 


1923 


1925 


1925 


1925 


1925 


1922 


Wizsur J. Rockwoop. 
Everett, Massachusetts. 


WiuraM S. Roe, A.B., ’05; A.M., 15. 
1920, Principal, Colorado Springs High School; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 
JoserH Roemer, A.B.; A.M.; Ph.D., ’19. 
1920, Professor Secondary Education; Gainesville, Florida. 
Exizasetu M. Rorr, A.B., '14. 
1921, Dean of Girls, Ashland Senior High School; Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
T. H. Rocers. 
Houston, Texas. 


Harry E. Roiiins. 
Turners Falls, Massachusetts. 
Joun R. Rooney. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
V. M. Rocers. 
Delta High School; Delta, Colorado. 
S. O. Rorem. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Harvey M. Rosa, A.B., ’14. 
1922, Principal, City High School; River Rouge, Michigan. 
E. G. Rose. 
Hillsdale, Michigan. 
H. E. Rosenserc. 
Findlay, Illinois. 
ALFRED Ross. 
Bellevue, Ohio 
CaMERoN McKenzie Ross, B.A., ’15. 
1921, Superintendent, Forest City Public School; Forest City, 
Iowa. 
O. W. Rote. 
Littleton, Colorado. 
G. E. Roupesusu, B.Sc., ’18; M.A., ’23. 
1920, Principal, South High School; Lima, Ohio. 
Ws. C. RoupesusH. 
Westford, Massachusetts. 
H. N. Rounpy. 
Harmony High School; Harmony, Maine. 


Dorotuy C. RowE Lt. 
Box 4, Teachers’ College; New York City. 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The ninth annual meeting of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, Saturday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, February 21-26, 1925. 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the ninth annual meeting was a Joint Meet- 
ing of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals with 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, and was called to order 
at 8 p. m., Saturday, February 21, in the Parish House of Christ 
Church by Philip W. L. Cox, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, 
Lincoln School, Teachers’ College, New York. Mr. Cox introduced 
Mr. L. W. Brooks, Principal of High School, Wichita, Kansas, who 
is the incumbent president of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. The first speaker of the evening was Professor 
Herman Schneider, Dean of the College of Engineering and Com- 
merce of the University of Cincinnati. Dean Schneider spoke with- 
out notes to the subject, Guidance Through Cooperative Part-Time 
Schooling. 


Psychological tests have not proved to be helpful in selecting 
candidates for manual positions in the part-time schooling plan. A 
boy who is a failure in a woodshop may make a successful carpenter. 
A boy who can assemble a radio set may not have any of the attributes 
of an electrical engineer. About fifty per cent of the graduates of 
engineering colleges which do not have cooperative work give up 
engineering as a career; on the other hand, ninety-seven per cent of 
the graduates of engineering colleges which have cooperating part- 
time schooling continue in engineering. 


Time, patience, and observation will solve many a failure in our 
schools and colleges. If a person has only one talent it is quite 
likely that one has the talent to a marked degree. We must try to 
discover what the talent is that a student has. 


Mr. Jesse B. Davis, Professor of Secondary Education of Bos- 
ton University, spoke from manuscript to the subject, 4 Program of 
Guidance for Secondary Schools. 
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A PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Jesse B. Davis, 
PROFESSOR OF SECONDARY EpucATION, Boston UNIVERSITY 


Comparatively few secondary schools in the country are carry- 
ing out a systematic program of guidance. Several reasons may be 
given for this situation. Some school men have misunderstood the 
movement and have therefore been prejudiced against it. Some 
have believed it held a place only in so-called vocational schools or in 
connection with some form of industrial training. Some have felt 
that it required additional expense and an organization beyond their 
reach, Many have had a real desire to do something with the prob- 
lem, but have not known just how to go about its solution. 


All schools, however, are guiding their pupils educationally, 
morally, socially, and vocationally to some degree whether consciously 
or not. Therefore, to adopt a program of guidance does not neces- 
sitate an expensive organization beyond the reach of any school. It 
simply means the carrying out of a definite plan with and through 
the existing organization toward the accomplishment of certain de- 
sired results. 


In preparing this outline of a suggested program of guidance for 
secondary schools, it has been with the needs of the small secondary 
schools very definitely in mind. The large city school system can 
afford to go out and employ a trained director of guidance to step 
in and work out a program. But the great mass of our schools must 
handle the proposition as best they can alone. The following pro- 
gram is offered in the desire to help the smaller schools to work out 
such portions of the plan as may be adapted to the local situation, 
and with the hope that it may give an incentive to more purposeful 
guidance in all secondary schools. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE FOR SECON- 
DARY SCHOOLS 


I. Basic Principles— 

1. The term “Guidance” is used in this program in its broadest 
interpretation, including educational, social, and vocational 
aims. 
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The term “Secondary Schools” includes the years of the 
junior and senior high schools, viz., the seventh through the 
twelfth grades. 


Guidance is the peculiar function of the junior high school, 
offering the pupil an opportunity to explore his interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities, and guiding him systematically in the 
wise choice of studies and in making such decisions regard- 
ing his future training or occupation as have to be made from 
time to time. 


In a program of guidance there are three general groups of 
pupils whose needs must be considered : 


a. Pupils who leave school before the completion of the sec- 
ondary-school period. 

b. Pupils who will not continue their schooling beyond the 
senior high school. 


c. Pupils who are looking forward to entering college or 
some other type of higher institution of learning. 


The Objectives of a Program of Guidance— 


Educational and vocational guidance. 


a. To give the pupil information regarding the educational 
opportunities immediately and remotely before him to the 
end that his ambition may be aroused and that curriculum 
and subject choices may be made wisely. 


b. To give the pupil information regarding vocational fields 
in general and the occupational outlook of his locality in 
order that he may have a broader vision of the world’s 
work and that he may give more serious thought to his 
own choice of a vocation. 


c. To give each pupil an opportunity to explore his interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities, especially in the junior high- 
school or corresponding years. 

d. To direct pupils who must leave school early into such 
curricula, such continuation or “opportunity” classes as 
any considerable group of pupils may need to fit them for 

entrance upon occupational life. 
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e. 


f. 


To make all possible use of the pupil’s tentative or perma- 
nent choice of a vocation in motivating his work in every 
subject. 
To create among the pupils an atmosphere of purposeful 
activity. 


2. Social and Moral Guidance: 


a. 


To work out in the organization of the school a definite 
plan of instruction, involving all subjects taught, so that 
right habits of work, of conduct, and of living will be 
formed. 

To give the pupil through organized activities an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the administration of these activ- 
ities to the end that he may learn to form right judgments 
and to follow these judgments by right action. 

To aid the pupil while under discipline for some wrong 
act to think through the right solution of his own problem 
and to follow that right thinking by right acting. 


III. Methods of Guidance— 


1. Preparatory activities: 
a. Series of teachers’ meetings to study the subject of 


b. 


guidance and to secure sympathetic codperation. 

Special addresses to entire school or classes at the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

Vocational guidance week, “Go to School,” or “Find 
Yourself” campaigns. 

Coérdination of all parts of the local school system with 
respect to guidance. 


2. Informational Activities: 


a. 


Study of educational opportunities. 

1. A study of educational opportunities both immediate 
and remote as incidental to oral and written compo- 
sition. 


a. For pupils in the seventh and eighth grades, a 
study of the offerings of the high school or other 
local institutions. 
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b. For pupils in the high school, a study of the col- 
leges and other higher institutions. 
2. Group visits of pupils to the high school or to nearby 
colleges and educational institutions. 
3. Publishing of school bulletins and papers setting forth 
the value of an education and the opportunities for 
study and training. 


b. Study of the occupational opportunities. 


c. 


1. A study of general occupational fields 


a. As incidental to all subjects in their application to 
vocations, and particularly in the teaching of 
science and the practical arts ; 


b. As incidental to oral and written composition ; 


c. As a class in systematic study ; or 
d. As an integral part of the reorganized “social 
studies.” 


2. Group visits to local industrial and business institu- 
tions. 


The library should be the laboratory for all guidance 
activities. Special shelves should contain books bearing 
upon all phases of the problem. A guidance conference 
room is often found in connection with the school library. 


3. Social and Moral Activities. 


a. 





Club activities organized along the line of educational, 
recreational, or vocational interests. 


Assembly programs of varying forms planned by the 
pupils and carried out under guidance. 


Pupil participation in the organization and administration 
of extra-curriculum activities. 


. Cases of discipline often lend an opportunity for guiding 


pupils in right thinking, right social attitudes, and right 
action. 


The entire organization and administration of the school 
should definitely aim at the formation of right habits of 
work and conduct. 
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4. Exploratory Activities: 


wm 


a. 


c. 


All educational experience has its bearing upon the inter- 
ests and abilities of pupils and should be considered as a 
factor in guidance. 

In the junior high school the “general” or “survey” 
courses have exceptional value in broadening the vision 
of the pupil as to possible life interests. 

Also in the junior high school definite “try-out” courses 
are often used to prove the ability or the disability of 
pupils to pursue certain lines of study with success. 
Part-time or summer employment has a distinct value in 
discovering aptitudes and abilities. 


Counselling— 


a. 
b. 


Group conferences should be held each semester. 

Each pupil should receive personal counsel as follows: 

1. At the beginning of each semester for adjustment. 

2. Before the close of each semester for curriculum 
guidance. 

3. Special conferences with regard to failure, discipline, 
or whenever it may seem desirable. 

4. When planning to leave school for any reason. 

Opportunity for conferences for adjustment or advice 

should be given to those who have left school. 

Counsellors should hold conferences with parents when 

possible regarding educational adjustments. 

Counsellors should attempt to aid the pupil to make the 

decisions which in the school organization have to be 

made from time to time, and to postpone the definite 

choice of a fixed life-work as long as may be consistent 

with thorough vocational preparation. 

Aids to counselling should include the following: 

1. Complete cumulative records—scholarship, sociolog- 
ical, psychological, health, school activities. 

2. The use of intelligence tests, achievement tests, and 
prognostic tests when given and interpreted by com- 
petent individuals. 
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3. Special reports from teachers giving information 
helpful in guidance. 


6. Placement— 
a. Pupils leaving school on or before graduation should be 
assisted in selecting and entering the type of institution 
which provides the best opportunity for continued train- 
ing; or, if they must enter employment, the opportunity 
to do the kind of work for which they are best fitted and 
which holds out for them the best future outlook. 
b. Opportunity should always be given to those who have 
left school to return for replacement, adjustment of diffi- 
culties, or for personal advice. 


IV. Essential Organization for Guidance— 
| 1. An administrative head. 


| a. Functions. 
1. To assume responsibility for the effective operation of 
the program. 
2. To lead the teachers who are to act as counsellors. 


3. To secure the co-operation of all teachers in carrying 
out the spirit of the program. 
b. Responsibility. 
1. In the smaller schools the principal will necessarily 
assume the administrative leadership. 
2. As schools increase in enrollment the principal will 
delegate some or all of these functions to others as 
the organization of the school may permit. 
a. To a vice-principal ; 
b. Toa “dean” of boys or girls; 
c. Toa committee; 
d. Toa teacher as a part-time duty ; or 
e. To full-time director or directors. 


2. Faculty co-operation. 


a. Counsellors, according to the size and organization of 
the school. 
1. Teachers chosen for peculiar fitness or training to act 
as advisers ; 
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2. Heads of departments or curriculum directors ; 
3. Home-room teachers as counsellors ; or 
4. Group advisers for special divisions of pupils. 


2. Teachers of special “try-out” or “survey” subjects. 

1. To give the pupils an opportunity to explore interests, 

aptitudes, and abilities. 

2. To make a special study of pupils in such subjects 
with respect to habits of work, interests, abilities or 
disabilities. 

3. To make special reports on such observations. 

c. Teachers of all subjects. 

1. To make application of the subject taught to the life- 
career motive. 

2. To make use of the pupils’ assumed or chosen ambi- 
tion to motivate the school work of the pupil. 

3. To make special reports affording information help- 
ful in the guidance of pupils. 

4. To meet the needs of pupils through more homo- 
geneous grouping, directing study, or some form of 
individual teaching. 

3. Essential forms and records. 
a. Cumulative scholarship record, seventh through twelfth 
grades. 
b. Cumulative personal record, seventh through twelfth 
grades. 

1. Records of social activities, characteristics, habits, etc. 

2. Records of all tests; intelligence, achievement, prog- 
nostic. 

c. Health and physical record. 

d. Blanks for special reports from teachers regarding inter- 
ests, aptitudes, abilities, or disabilities. 

e. Personal conference data and records. 

f. Placement and adjustment records. 


V. Co-operating Agencies. 
1. A city or district system of guidance. 
2. Local public library. 
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3. Local chamber of commerce. 

4. Local civic clubs; Rotary, Kiwanis, etc. 
5. Y. M. C. A., Scouts, ete. 

6. Parent-teacher associations. 


Principal R. T. Hargreaves, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, read his manuscript entitled, Guidance: A Point of View. 


GUIDANCE: A POINT OF VIEW 


R. T. HARGREAVES, 
PRINCIPAL OF CENTRAL HicH ScHooLt, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


A friend of mine was asked by the seven-year-old daughter of 
his host one evening the eternal question of youth: 


“What am I going to be when I grow up?” 
To which he truthfully replied, “I don’t know.” 


“Well, how am I going to be it?” queried the young miss, “if I 
don’t know what I am going to be?” 


It seemed to the child a simple question, and she was sorely dis- 
appointed at the failure of my friend to essay the intriguing role of 
vocational fortune teller. We can hardly blame her for thinking him 
stupid compared with the other adults of her acquaintance, for adults 
delight to predict the future of children, to weigh youth in the balance 
and to deliver solemn judgments dismissing this one to the right and 
that one to the left regardless of the fact that the only certainty about 
their judgments is that they are not those which society will render 
in the valley of experience. The more intelligent of us who have 
survived childhood have repeatedly had occasion to recognize the 
speciousness of these adult pronouncements concerning the future 
of the individual child with respect to both character and occupational 
fitness. We have learned through experience why society attaches so 
little importance to the judgment of the school about the fitness of 
the individual boy or girl for a particular form of employment. We 
have discovered that in nothing has the school failed so lamentably 
in the past as in its prognostic judgments of individual human futures. 


This failure of the educator of the past to predict with any de- 
gree of certainty the vocational fitness and probable success of the 
individual child, we are now told was due to the lack of a scientific 
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means for measuring human capacities and potentialities. His 
method was crude, his measure a rule of thumb. His judgments were 
reached through a mysterious process called “sizing one up.” 


But a better day for the educational prophet of the future is at 
hand, we are told. During the last decade the psychologist has 
developed a method and a technique for measuring native intelligence, 
which is proving helpful to the sober-minded educator in his endeavor 
to understand his charges, to direct their educational activities, and 
to counsel them in their occupational choices. Some educators, 
carried away by their enthusiasm for the objective measurement of 
individuals, are attempting to use this new method to predict the voca- 
tional outlook of persons. In fact, educational psychologists, encour- 
aged by the results of the army tests and the subsequent findings of 
the whole test movement in the educational laboratories and schools 
of the country, have conceived the ideal of a world so ordered that 
each individual shall be fitted into that particular occupation for 
which he is best suited. It is an alluring ideal, but one which many 
of us are inclined to regard as an iridescent dream, possible of 
realization only in a mechanical order of society, in a world of 
absolutes. 


Under the influence of some such ideal one group of psychol- 
ogists and professional educators, seized with a desire to play Prov- 
idence in the name of science to others has taken a few facts, gone 
up into the mount to confer with the biologists, and has come down 
to us with a new decalogue of science by which they are going to 
predict the future of individuals, and with a technique which they 
are going to use to find out what folks are fit for and to fit them 
for it. They talk glibly of “gifts” and “talents,” of superior and 
inferior. They have set up a those who classification of children, 
God’s elect and the godforsaken. They have anointed themselves 
with authority as super-intellectuals to sort people into groups; 
those who shall be selected for higher education and positions of pref- 
erment, and those who shall be denied the privileges of higher educa- 
tion and be trained to till and toil. They boldly assert that they can 
pick out in childhood the “gifted” and the “talented” by the use of 
true and false tests, completion tests, achievement tests, putting an 
x in the third column if an elephant is larger than a rat. These 
determinists of the new day conceive individuals in terms of parts to 
be fitted into the social machine and themselves as the master build- 
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ers whose duty it is to assemble the parts into a whole according to 
specifications which they alone possess and they alone are able to 
interpret. Such an ideal reduces life to standardization and empha- 
sizes the submergence of individuality. They assert a ruthless biolog- 
ical standard and argue from it a hopeless educational determinism. 
They set limits to classes of persons because of a low, medium, or 
high I. Q. and would use mental tests as a predetermining agency to 
create the “masses.” All such conceptions of guidance are conceived 
in terms of social stratification and are tainted with the notion of 
status. They have so over-emphasized the importance of innate 
intelligence as the final determinant of human achievement that there 
is a growing danger that society itself may be led to take an ex- 
tremely fatalistic view of the possible future of the individual child. 


All this is written and is being written in the educational litera- 
ture of the present decade. I quote from the writings of a few of 
these post-Calvinists just to show the manner in which the aristocratic 
tradition is being upheld and a fatalistic interpretation is being given 
to the findings of intelligent testing. 


“Facts have been presented,” says Terman, “which show that 
the limits of a child’s educability can be fairly predicted by means of 
mental tests in the first school year. By repeated tests these limits 
can be determined accurately enough for all practical purposes by the 
end of the child’s fifth or sixth school year. This early at least voca- 
tional training and guidance should begin.”* 


Here we are asked to believe that the evidence is in at the end 
of the fifth or sixth year, as to the vocational potentialities in a 
changing social order, of a whipster still in the pupa stage. 


President Cutten, of Colgate, expresses what seems to be a 
growing conviction among our college and university administrators : 


“With only thirteen and one-half per cent of the population able 
to get through college well, fifteen per cent to get through at all and 
twenty-five per cent unable to comprehend the significance of the 
ballot, democracy is out of the question—twenty-five per cent of the 
people are mentally subnormal and the average mentality is slightly 
over thirteen” . . . “We are now examining children in the public 
schools and finding all ranges of intelligence from imbecility to genius. 


1L. M. Terman, The Intelligence of School Children, pp. 268-260. 
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We are told that the intelligence quotient of a child rarely changes 
so that we are able to tell early in his life what the limit of intelligence 
of any person will be and in a general way to what class of vocation 
he is best fitted and to a certain extent destined. When the tests for 
vocational guidance are completed and developed, each boy and girl 
will be assigned to the vocation for which he is best fitted.” * 


Richard Burton, writing in the December number of the Amer- 
ican Mercury, says: 


“How wonderful if some college, by inheritance the beneficiary 
and guardian of the sound academic ideal, should speak right out and 
say that its aim was artistocratic, to prepare the saving remnant to 
rule the rest of us.” 


William D. Tait writes in the January 10, 1925, issue of School 
and Society: 


“Democracy must be true to itself and render service to itself 
by looking forward to the establishment of an artistocracy of worth 
based upon intellect.” . . . “Many are fit only to be hewers of wood, 
but they should be expert hewers. That is, those who are not fit for 
higher education should be thoroughly trained in the line for which 
they may be specially fitted. They should be told what to do, how 
to do it and when to do it. They should be trained but not educated.” 


These determinists and their followers, who are increasing in 
number, mistrust democratic education and attribute the present 
industrial unrest and social maladjustment to the trial and error 
method by which vocations are selected, and to our established open- 
door policy of a free opportunity to the individual to become a candi- 
date for any of the offices of life. They urge in the name of social 
welfare a program of guidance which would result in the classifica- 
tion and placement of individuals in classes, groups and vocations 
by some external authority, such as the schools, or a superior group. 
They are supported in this program by the Nordic idolaters, the 
biological determinists and radical eugenists, and by a group of self- 
sufficient intellectuals who are writing on social and educational 
problems. “Education, they say, must be more accurately adjusted 
to the needs of the individual and these are decided at birth.” These 
needs must be discovered by means of mental tests. The intelligence 


2G. B. Cutten, Inaugural Address, School and Society, Vol. XVI, 409. 
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of each child must be measured and his I. Q. established. Each 
must be told his limitations at an early age, be labeled superior or 
inferior and be educated under the label to the end that we may 
have a more efficient social order. This program of the determinist 
is directed toward standardization of life; it proceeds on the assump- 
tion that if a child has a high I. Q., well and good, if not, there is 
nothing to be done about it; it sets up prelimiting suppositions about 
children on the slender evidence of mental tests which are totally 
inadequate for prediction. The labels, superior and inferior, which 
it uses in terms of I. Q. scores, mean only superior or inferior in 
what the tests identify, which seems to be the ability to deal effec- 
tively with the printed pages, “to get along well in the common 
school branches” ; they do not measure or disclose imagination, cre- 
ativeness, or special talents; they do not reveal the ability of the 
individual to get along in human situations. The mere possession of 
superior ability itself does not insure its release in effective ways. 
Granted that we are able to measure intelligence, we have no way of 
predicting how it will be exhibited in the various complex social 
situations of life. “Intelligence,” Hart reminds us, “seems to be a 
function of mental life which appears in times of crisis to help in 
the adjustment that the crisis demands. The individual who has 
problems will have intelligence, one who has no problems will never 
have intelligence.” By common-sense methods we learn that men 
acquire alertness and keenest of decision in their particular skills, 
occupations, and professions, yet remain obtuse in their reaction time 
in unrelated experiences and data. Intelligence is only one of the 
traits which conditions achievement. 


Yet “we are asked to use the schools as a conscious instrument 
for the development of a class consciousness based upon intelligence 
and are asked to believe that it will be a righteous classification.” 


That the acceptance of any program of guidance by a superior 
group, however omniscient, would, as these determinists assert, pro- 
duce a more efficient social order, is extremely doubtful. That it 
would result in social stratification of individuals is certain. That 
it would augment human stupidity and ignorance is more than likely. 
It would frustrate hope, discourage the ¢esire to adventure, to try 
one’s wings, and by removing uncertainty would rob life of much 
of its daring and zest. Individuality would become frosted and 
withered. Those who advocate such a program squint at life and 
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often see only the shopwindows, the crowded streets, the factories, 
the poorhouses, institutions, and organizations of men, but not the 
individual man. They think in terms of the interest of a superior 
group and not in terms of democracy as an expression of life. They 
regard man not as an end in himself, but as a tool, a servant, a thing 
to be fashioned to serve some authority or some external purpose. 


This is the program of guidance of a closed world, in which fa- 
talistic determinism prevails, where results are postulated as criteria 
of necessity, and “native intelligence” (whatever that it is) is thought 
of as a fixed unalterable datum; where the distance one travels is 
already predetermined by fate; where unalterable laws operate in 
spite of environing factors so ruthlessly that you cannot make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. In the closed world “Blood will tell.” 
Heredity fixes the upper limit, man is doomed under the aegis of 
chromosomes and gametes fixed eternally in the heavens, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. Such has always been the program 
of the favored minority. Is it to be wondered at that vocational 
guidance is viewed with suspicion and in the popular mind has 
come to mean selection and placement in that station to which Prov- 
idence called them? 


A democratic view of guidance needs to be broadcasted. This 
conception recognizes the importance of using care in the selection 
of one’s ancestors but it asserts the infinite value of the individual 
who presents himself here and now. It postulates the thesis that 
each individual is a candidate for personality; that each seeks to 
realize his own genius or talent through continuous experiment in 
the art of living; that the self is a social product, built in the social 
milieu; group ideas, ideals, institutions, and actions control individ- 
ual acts ; that group approval is the most potent energizing force in 
the unfolding of individual powers. Individual differences are rec- 
ognized but not as predetermining outcomes because there is no way 
of predicting what the individual will aspire to do and be in an open 
world. The democratic view of guidance founds its program on 
the philosophy of an open world, a world in which there is room for 
science; where innovation may be expected and man may have a 
share and responsibility in guiding changes; where “genius,” “tal- 
ent,” and capacity are created through self-activity as one organizes 
his life for a purposeful drive in the solution of a problem ; where the 
upper limit may be potentially determined by nature but the distance 
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one travels depends upon circumstances ; where each person becomes 
a center of creative energy so that no prediction regarding an indi- 
vidual is safe—only the unspecified reaching out of his energy 
toward many goals can be foretold; where “Blood will tell” but only 
by and large, as the creative organism uses both endowment and en- 
vironment as the media in which it builds its life, its talents, with no 
presuppositions as to equality of outcomes; where heredity may fix 
in a logical way some upper limit but the extent to which any person 
approaches the possible limit in his development is determined by 
the nature of his social heritage and his environment. This demo- 
cratic program of guidance is the program of the many, of the com- 
mon man. It recognizes individual differences but stresses self-re- 
sponsibility and emphasizes freedom of choice. It cultivates the va- 
riability of human nature and extends the range and intensity of the 
individual life. Demos suspects and doubts the good faith of all 
other programs of guidance. 


Absolutist and indeterminists, autocrat and democrat, scientist 
and layman agree that there are great differences in the original en- 
dowment of children and that these differences play an important 
part in individual life. Biologists and psychologists tell us that only 
so many talented children are allocated to each generation by the 
Almighty or by chance combination of the chromosome and gametes. 
They array statistics and asseverate what group on the whole is 
destined to follow the plow, but that helps me not at all as I attempt 
to prognosticate the future of the particular Bill Smith before me 
as he faces forward, a lad of fourteen, sixteen, or even eighteen 
and a high-school senior. Guidance? Yes! But not that of the om- 
niscient strutting kind with its imperious will to power and born to 
rule dementia. The germ of guidance lies in self-fulfillment, in self- 
effectuation, in self-realization, in “making good” in the one and 
only vocation in which you and I are concerned, that being the 
school, in which Bill Smith is now a living, growing, functioning 
personality. Guidance in that vocation is the earnest of all guidance. 
No mechanical fitting of human units into a social order as a mo- 
saic by any self-appointed super-intellect, no Prussianized guidance of 
the masses but an all aboard policy for the youth of the nation in the 
secondary schools conceived as a vocation now, in which guidance is 
our chief task and that includes relating to life in all sorts of refer- 
ences. The stirrings within to go forward into college, into shop, 
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factory, farm, or whatnot. All these reachings out shall be our 
concern but only to suggest to Bill Smith that he must be the master 
of his own soul, he must select, choose and try the hurdles; he must 
take the responsibility for the next step ahead. We may warn him, 
we may suggest, we may counsel him. In spite of our efforts to un- 
derstand him, we know so little about him and less about the chang- 
ipg environment in which he will move ten or twenty years hence 
that we cannot assume the moral responsibility of piloting him, for 
if we do and he fails he may justly blame us. We must help him to 
discover his interests and his abilities. We must quicken his desire to 
undertake the task of his choice. We are not to tell him what he 
must do. It is his adventure and he must take the hazard. 


A democratic order of society cannot remain democratic and 
tolerate any form of guidance which is predetermining in character 
and which originates in and is conditioned by any agency or authority 
outside the individual. Each individual is to find the purpose of his 
life by living it. The democratic state and all its institutions are 
dedicated and directed to that end. Each individual must be free 
to succeed or fail, to change the goal at which he wills to arrive in 
the light of his experience encountered in the process of living ; each 
must be free to run in wayward whims across the world if he so de- 
sires. Continual self-relating and self-adaptation are the conditions 
or self-fulfillment in a changing social order. The new day demands 
that the center of gravity must rest in the individual. He cannot 
hope to discover the purpose of his life, nor the manner of its realiza- 
tion through any process of indoctrination, nor can a knowledge of 
what it will become be revealed to him, directly or indirectly, by any 
would-be manipulator of human destiny nor by any self-appointed 
vocational fortune teller. If the psychologist shall be able to formu- 
late valid tests that will reveal abilities an intelligent people should 
make use of them. The individual should go to the psychologist and 
receive from him valuable information in the decision which he him- 
self is making. But he must soak it in the dye vat of his own mental 
laboratory and give it colorful meaning. Tests do not furnish a 
basis for prediction about creativeness or social change. “By no 
findings of the psychologists can the future creator of a master- 
piece, whether it be a life or a work of art be foretold.” 


Educational guidance and vocational intelligence should be de- 
veloped in ways that will promote intelligent choosing. They must 
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be directed toward the building of a mind, capable of exercising 
the right of choice, and the ability to choose wisely. The accent 
must be upon self-responsibility. This will necessitate a shift of 
emphasis in school procedure. “At present youth is not trained pri- 
marily to search, to choose, and to evaluate, but to remember and to 
believe.” “Education as it is generally administered gives insuffi- 
cient encouragement to individuality, initiative, real thinking, judg- 
ment, and creativeness.” In order that there may be wise choosing 
the program must provide for a general understanding of the na- 
ture and the requirements of the various occupations, some acquaint- 
ance with existing economic conditions and some knowledge of the 
social order. 


The school is not commissioned to select vocations for its pu- 
pils, nor to find out what each is fit for and to fit him for it. Such an 
expectation implies a science of man, a science that presupposes 
that the place of the individuals in the social order can be photo- 
graphed in advance of the experiment of living. This human intelli- 
gence has not been able to do. It is the highest glory of man and 
the one that science has been unable to wrest from him, that there is 
no science of man, neither of the common man, nor of the different 
man, still less of the incomparable man. It is the incommensurability 
of the human equation that should give the determinist pause. 


There is no science of the social order which will enable one to 
enter into prediction, no new decalogue of science for the vocational 
expert, no historical method of living, for the industrial order is con- 
stantly changing. We have no verifiable prognostic instrument 
which will measure human fitness to become successful. Indeed, we 
do not yet know what human traits will be most in demand in the 
social order of to-morrow, nor have we any way of measuring the 
variableness of those traits in the individual. Man’s place in society 
is one of constantly changing relations, and his occupational fitness is 
something which he himself creates as he enters into participating 
relationships with society under conditions of indefinite change. 
Hence the question of the little girl, “What am I going to be when 
I grow up,” is unanswerable in advance of the experiment. 


Secondary education can admit no schemes of classification for 
guidance which would set up prelimiting suppositions at the begin- 
ning of the journey, be it years, course of study, program, or major 
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field of study. All such prelimiting schemes are essentially deter- 
ministic and autocratic in character and tainted with status, designed 
to separate the sheep from the goats. Men are more than me- 
chanics, physicians or even citizens, women are more than stenog- 
raphers, nurses or even home-makers. Education for adolescence in 
a democracy must make provision for change all along the line. 
Youth is never static, it is a condition of growth. It seeks constantly 
new opportunities for the release of power. Each new occasion re- 
quires some new adjustment of the individual. Secondary education 
must fabricate a school environment where the adolescent shall be 
free to exercise the right of choice and to make a constant readjust- 
ment of purpose and aim under the direction of his own intelligence 
as his talents grow and interests change with each new experience 
encountered in the process of living. The task of guidance in such 
an environment is to see the school itself as a vocation and not merely 
a preparation for some unknown future occupation. Guidance in 
this vocation “does not attempt primarily to prepare a man for any 
particular set of tasks but for a much more significant and mysteri- 
ous event, the coming into possession of a mind.” 


The discussion of the papers was led by Professor John M. 


Brewer, Head of the Vocational Bureau of the Graduate School of 
Education of Harvard University. In fact, the discussion continued 
to such lengths and refinements that at a late hour only the deci- 
mated portion of the audience remained. 
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SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the ninth annual meeting was called to 
order at 2:30 p. m. in the auditorium of Withrow High School by 
the retiring president, Claude F. Briggs, Principal of Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. Mr. Briggs presented the incumbent 
president, L. W. Brooks, Principal of Wichita High School, Wichita, 
Kansas, who read his address, An Eighth Objective, International 
Understanding. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
An Eighth Objective, International Understanding 


L. W. Brooks 
PRINCIPAL OF WICHITA HicH ScHooL, WicHITA, KANSAS 


For several years the secondary schools of cur country have been 
driving forward toward our seven cardinal objectives. We have 
improved in many ways our health program ; we have encouraged our 
boys and girls to be better members of the households from which 


they come; we have drilled on the fundamental processes ; we have 
made some progress in educational and vocational guidance ; we have 
devised many new and effective ways of helping our students to be 
worthy members of the communities in which they live; we have 
encouraged the wise use of leisure time; and have done our utmost 
to build strong and stable character. We have had much evidence 
that the commission that determined these objectives did a splendid, 
discriminating piece of work. We, the rank and file of principals, 
have profited by their definition of objectives, and have been able to 
accomplish much more than we could otherwise have done. Doubt- 
less another year will bring us fresh victories and completed enter- 
prises. We have made an excellent beginning. 


The secondary school of to-morrow should continue to press 
forward toward the realization of these seven cardinal objectives. 
It should seek greatly to improve the health of its students ; it should 
endeavor to develop leadership and a body of intelligent lawmakers 
and government officials; it should furnish sane and scientific 
guidance for our boys and girls, both educationally and vocationally ; 
it should develop a scientific method for the determination of ability, 
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and should guide the student into channels for which he is best fitted, 
striking an intelligent medium between vocational, “humanistic,” and 
scientific endeavor ; it should seek to instruct the pupil in fact, never 
being afraid of the Truth, but honestly seeking it, whether it be hid- 
den in history, evolution, or mathematics—with the hope that Truth 
may be its own inspiration to wisdom and morality ; it should magnify 
tolerance and good will between economic groups, races, religions, 
and nations, recognizing that Nature produces no identities, and that 
God no doubt intended that each should differ from the other; it 
should dignify labor and honest effort; it should discourage class 
preferment, as well as intellectual, financial, and congenital snobbery ; 
it should spend more thought upon “the worthy use of leisure time,” 
in order to encourage participation in the artistic and the beautiful, 
that the crass and jazzy may be supplanted by that which is upon a 
higher spiritual level ; it should attempt to develop poise and judicious 
thought to take the place of the enervating tension of the present; 
it should educate its community as to the aims, purposes, and objec- 
tives of education and strive for the sympathetic co-operation of 
its patrons; it should make an honest effort to give all the young 
people a fundamental knowledge of the operation of economic laws, 
especially those that pertain to capital and labor, government, taxes, 
transportation, sound expenditures, and the like; it should give 
opportunity for each individual to find himself intellectually and voca- 
tionally, regardless of the status of the other members of his class in 
school ; it should apply itself unceasingly to the problems of making 
every subject useful and applicable to the problems of daily life; it 
should by its inspiration help our young folks to an extended horizon, 
a suitable vocation and a higher plane of ethical and spiritual living. 
All of these enterprises may be undertaken under the head of one or 
another of our seven cardinal objectives. I should like to suggest 
an eighth. 


The World War has left in its wake a train of new problems that 
have required us to revise somewhat our objectives, as well as our 
curriculum content and our psychology. Our young people must 
face problems of which you and I as adolescents never dreamed. The 
present moment is full of foreboding. Civilization has been seriously 
threatened by her recent experiences, and a single false step by a 
nation or even an individual, might precipitate a deluge of war that 
would leave nothing but a dismal wreck of all that humanity has 
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accomplished. Upon the shoulders of our high-school boys and girls 
of to-day we are laying the burden of evolving to-morrow’s order 
out of to-day’s chaos; and we are sending them to the undertaking 
of this tremendous responsibility with little preparation, little knowl- 
edge of world problems, and a scant forward look. 


Secondary education is sound asleep, while civilization is 
enthroned on a magazine of T. N. T., with fuse lighted. Secondary 
education is innocuously dreaming of I. Q.’s, of “administration vs. 
supervision,” of dancing and cigarets, of conformity to the require- 
ments of colleges, of methodologies, and pedagogies and the isnesses 
of many inconsequential why’s, each in a degree good or bad; but 
for the questions as big as the world and as enduring as eternity, she 
has neither eye nor ear. World courts; leagues of nations; the 
waning and waxing of dynasties; the crash of governments as they 
crumble to dust ; the struggle of peoples to arise from the horrors of 
war into the semblance of a decent status; the economic chaos of 
the world; the moral dilapidation of mankind ; hate between nations 
and races and religions ; the disintegration of the fireside ; the appar- 
ent triumph of material over spirit; starvation of great groups of 
people; the feverish, post-war tenseness of the world’s nervous 
system ; the destruction of ideals and idealism—all of these receive 
but a passing glance. Capital may hate labor, and labor capital; 
France may withdraw from the Ruhr ; England may “go Bolshevik,” 
or may elect a reactionary government; the finance of the Central 
Powers may become literally a “scrap (heap) of paper” ; France may 
double her military forces, Russia may modify the form of her com- 
munistic autocracy—to all of these things secondary education is 
apparently equally indifferent. What has become of the San Fran- 
cisco meeting? With the exception of a few great souls like David 
Starr Jordan, who have evolved plans for carrying on the work of 
education for peace, the world has apparently forgotten that that 
great meeting ever happened. So far as any tangible results to 
secondary education are concerned, that meeting might have hap- 
pened a thousand years ago. Neither the problem of amity between 
nations, nor world peace, nor any other great question of world con- 
cern has been generally recognized as a subject for thoughtful study 
in our secondary schools. 


I am, therefore, coming to you to-day with a recommendation 
that we add to our seven objectives, an eighth, which shall look 
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toward an understanding of the problems of world import; which 
shall endeavor to stimulate in our students a desire to understand 
racial, political, economic, and social situations in various lands— 
situations upon which the future of the world so tremendously de- 
pends ; a desire to follow true statesmen of the world in their efforts 
to bring about international understanding and the ultimate peace 
of the world; a desire to build into the consciousness of the nations 
of the world a belief that the abolition of war is not only possible, 
but necessary, and that a lasting peace can ultimately be built upon 
the basis of international understanding. This eighth objective should 
ask that the horrors of war in all their hideousness, unadorned by any 
gloss of romance or glamour or specious glory, be taught honestly to 
our boys and girls ; it should ask that these same students be instructed 
in tolerance instead of hate, good will instead of suspicion, and 
international understanding instead of the historic “diplomacy.” It 
should ask that these principles involving the political weal of the 
world should be extended to cover also the social, religious, and 
economic orders, both at home and internationally. 


Nearly every subject in the curriculum could be made the basis 
of some sort of instruction of this vital sort. For instance, in English 
literature, the emphasis could, by careful selection and a revision 
of aims, be shifted from reverence for war and the apotheosis of 
war leaders, to the magnifying of peace; in the study of foreign 
language, the point of view of foreigners could be studied with the 
purpose of implanting into the hearts of young people a spirit of fair 
play and good sportsmanship toward foreign neighbors, instead of 
dismissing them all from their list of desirable entities with such 
contemptuous, and (contemptible) epithets as wop, guinea, bohunk, 
dago, and chink; the emphasis in mathematics could, for instance, 
be changed from the trajectory of missiles to stresses and strains in 
construction ; biology could encourage the destruction of unfriendly 
bacteria instead of destruction to human life by their wholesale 
distribution, as has been suggested for the “Next War”; chemistry 
could divert the use of poison gases from killing people to curing 
them of disease; history could build upon the errors of the past, 
reveal the naked truth, and look hopefully toward a future better 
than the past ; could cease whitewashing our own record where it is 
black and besmirching our antagonists when they were right, under 
the specious appelation of patriotism; (truly “Patriotism is not 
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enough”) ; economics could show the ghastly waste of human effort ; 
and psychology could dramatize the hideous degeneration of the soul 
of man under war conditions. In fact, almost every subject could 
contribute its bit to the program of peace; or, as Mrs. Evelyn 
Nicholson calls it, “The Way to a Warless World.” 


Years ago Nietsche and Frances E. Willard caused to be intro- 
duced into the curriculum of the public schools of two countries 
subjects which found fruition in world chaos and American prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic. These consequents, in character diverse as 
the poles, gave evidence that if we wish the tree to bear fruit to-mor- 
row, the seed must be planted in the public schools to-day. If we 
plant hate, suspicion, competition for supremacy in armaments, bal- 
ances of power, diplomacy, economic pressures, or “Deutschland 
Ueber Alles,” we shall no doubt see the termination of this period of 
the world’s civilizationu, and the white races will revert to barbarism 
and savagery. If, on the contrary, we implant faith and trust, co-op- 
eration, intellectual concord, mutual helpfulness, “peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” our present status will gradually evolve into 
a higher one, while inaterialism, greed, and distrust will give way 
to loftier things of the spirit. The expression of this metamorphosis 
would be mutual understanding throughout the social and political 
orders of the world. 


In all nations organizations for the promotion of peace are 
springing up. No one of these, nor all of them together, can possibly 
be as effective as the training of the child of to-day to be the peace- 
loving citizen of to-morrow. America by herself could do little ; but 
if the schools of America could unite with the schools of England, 
and Germany, and Italy, and Czecho-Slovakia, and Hedjaz, and 
Russia, and Japan, in the idea of implanting co-operation instead of 
competition for supremacy in war equipment, through a great federa- 
tion of which Dr. Thomas is the head and inspiration, we should 
have gone a great way to win the “race between education and 
catastrophe.” Why may not secondary education blaze the way, and 
become a pioneer in this magnificent program? 

Dr. Jordan, in his Prize Peace Plan, has looked forward with 
prophetic vision. He has originated a document which is destined, I 
believe, to take its place in history alongside of Magna Carta, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Gettysburg Address, and the Four- 
teen Points. 
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I, therefore, recommend to you, members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, that we add an eighth objec- 
tive, which shall be the development of a generation of young people 
who may seriously enter upon the program of the proposed develop- 
ment of international understanding, and of amity and good will 
between economic groups, races, and religions—in fact, in all realms 
of social intercourse, through a study of problems of world-wide 
significance. 


Dr. A. O. Thomas, State Commissioner of Education of Maine, 
without notes addressed the Association on The Function of the Sec- 
ondary Schools in the Program of International Understanding. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
THE PROGRAM OF INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING 


Dr. Aucustus THomas, 
STATE COMMISSIONER OF EpucaTion, AuGuUSsTA, MAINE 


It is a long road from the twilight of civilization to the time 
when mankind can lay aside his old barbaric tendencies of ignorance, 
superstition, fear, intolerance, and the old doctrine of “an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Civilization has varying degrees of 
advancement and is comparable with both the primitive and the 
ultimate state. The ideal civilization is that wherein the spirit of 
justice and friendship exists among all nations and all peoples. As 
coming events cast their shadows before, so the struggle which is 
going on to-day among the peoples of the world to solve the great 
question of war and peace, as the greatest problem facing humanity, 
must indicate that future generations will be more appreciative of 
the vital issue and will seek to avoid the hazard of war and all its 
dread consequences. Modern invention and scientific discovery have 
changed warfare from the days when moral courage and physical 
force in the hand to hand encounter constituted the heroic and ulti- 
mate aim of human glory. Even in two generations, Sherman’s 
“Hell” is only the vestibule to the modern field of Mars. 


It is said that there is a complete change of humanity every 
seventy years and during this time three generations pass away. It 
is almost impossible to make definite and fundamental changes in 
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human motive and behavior and to curb conventionalities of long 
standing within one generation, but with a purposeful effort, united 
and sustained, we should make a perceptible change in one human 
cycle that gradually the tendencies of the primitive may be eliminated 
and the highest aim of the human race achieved. 


Reliance on Education 


Taking the world as it stands to-day, with all the struggle to 
bring relief to the world, with the failure of diplomacy to keep the 
peace of the world, there is a pathetic confidence in education as 
the sole remedy for our ills and an almost universal reliance upon 
it. Somehow the world has the idea that education as a form of 
social betterment is not compatible with great armies, navies, and 
the old forms of diplomacy and statecraft. After all, education is the 
greatest invention of mankind. There are human fingerprints in the 
world perhaps hundreds of thousands of years old, yet it is only 
within the last six thousand years that man has been able to read 
and write even in crude form and to preserve a record of his prog- 
gress by means of cuneiform letters, hieroglyphics and, finally, the 
Phoenician alphabet. It is said that Enoch in one of his expeditions 
out on the plains of Shinab erected two eminences, one of brick and 
one of stone, and on these he inscribed all human knowledge. 


It is not strange that when it became impressed upon the peoples 
of the world after the World War, that the wilful slaughter of man- 
kind and the woeful destruction of wealth under legalized warfare 
and that civilization should have outgrown this barbaric tendency, 
they should turn to education for relief. Diplomacy had failed. 
Business had been the bone of contention which had brought war. 
Religion did not appear a common ground on which the nations could 
come together, and statecraft had failed. To-day, the world recog- 
nizes that the purposeful building of civilization must come through 
educational processes definitely determined and purposefully pur- 
sued. 


The trend which civilization is to take in the future may be 
determined by the instruction of to-day. The “little red school- 
house,” therefore, is the symbol of education and, as such, is the force 
which shall determine the rapidity with which the human race may 
reach a time when the Golden Rule may be applied among all nations 
as among all men. 
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Need of Justice and Understanding 


There is no doubt but the question of universal and perpetual 
peace is the greatest problem confronting humanity. If the two 
hundred billions of dollars of the World’s War debt could be used 
for the purposes of relieving humanity and for facilites for the 
betterment of the human race, it would furnish a home for the 
homeless, food for the hungry, clothes for the naked. It would 
build highways, libraries, churches, schools, world-wide. It would 
establish hospitals, provide for scientific investigation, special 
guidance for the youth of our land in preventing crime, protect so- 
ciety and in one generation move the human race farther on the road 
to ultimate civilization than has been witnessed since the days of 
Christ. 


When the smoke of battle lifted from the fields of a world 
conflict, the nations of the world were exhausted, appalled, doubtful 
of the spirit of civilization, and skeptical as to the advance in human 
understanding, but the thinking world began an attempt to discover 
some means of avoiding a recurrence of the catastrophe. The na- 
tions must be brought together. They should not be brought together 
directly on the question of peace. They could not be brought together 
in the spirit of Christ on religious grounds for there were pagan and 
Christian, Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, all jealous of 
their particular form of religion. Upon what ground, therefore, 
could the nations of the world come together in understanding? 
This was the question which confronted.the nations at the close of 
the war. 


Education and Life 


Just at the present time the educational world is struggling with 
the problem of curricula making. We are finding that the old-time 
program does not fit with reasonable nicety into modern requirements 
in education as well as in all other lines of human activity. While 
we are shaping the program for the future, we must somehow learn 
to put into it the elements which we would like to see developed 
into characteristics, attitudes, and qualities of the future generations. 
Those of us who have an excuse for being teachers must have a 
faith in the efficacy of education to guide and direct the children 
of to-day into the life of manhood and womanhood to-morrow with 
a higher efficiency than the generations of the past have known. If 
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we do not believe, therefore, that our teaching is of consequence in 
molding character, we may as well abandon the school. Schools 
cannot exist merely for jobs and to keep the young engaged and out 
of mischief. Schools would be expensive under those conditions, 
but looking upon the school as an instrument or means towards the 
progress not only of the individual but the race, we find our justi- 
fication for the money we spend and for the taking out of productive 
channels sufficient persons to carry on our work of education. 


More and more in scientific curricula making are we going out 
into life, into society, into business, into government to find the 
materials of instruction and education. Just now, we are discussing 
the question of the force of education in overcoming many of the 
shortcomings of the present day. We see there is need for a greater 
degree of truth and honor in individuals. We go back into the 
schoolroom and endeavor to develop a higher sense of responsibility 
in this particular. We look out at economics and see that 94 per 
cent of all the men who start into business fail at least once during 
their experience and that 75 per cent of all the corporations organ- 
ized in the United States either fail or reorganize at least once dur- 
ing their experience. We see a great lack of thrift and prevailing 
indigence on the part of our people. We go back into the school and 
teach the elements of thrift in order that we may overcome this 
appalling situation of society. We see corruption in government 
and go back into the school and attempt to instil into the lives of 
the rising generation a due regard for the observance of law and 
order and for the integrity of government. We go out into society 
and see a,lack of appreciation and regard for the sacredness of the 
home and go back into the school and endeavor to teach those vir- 
tues which will make the home the ideal it ought to be. Just now 
we are told by the press in vivid terms that there is a wave of crime 
sweeping over our country and that juvenile delinquency is on the 
increase. The observer will discover that where there was one chance 
to go astray forty years ago, there are one hundred chances to-day, 
that modern conditions have placed around the youth of to-day hun- 
dreds of pitfalls that the youth of yesterday knew not. The youth 
of to-day are not responsible for this condition. It has been brought 
on by the adult life of our country. We have not increased our moral 
instruction in direct proportion to the increase of moral hazard. It 
is necessary, therefore, that we go back into the school and give direct 
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moral instruction and seek in every possible way to shield the youth 
of to-day from the pitfalls which the adult generation has brought 
upon them. 


We, therefore, make up the positive features of our curricula 
from the necessities of life around us. But this is not sufficient. We 
not only begin by combing out these elements which we desire to con- 
serve and inculcate them, but we comb out the elements we desire to 
overcome and make determined war upon them. That is the part 
of modern day education. That is the thing every teacher should 
see. This means, therefore, that in building curricula, we must do 
so with a direct view to improved conditions. 


The High School and International Understanding 


We are now confronted with a specific question—the function 
of secondary schools in the program of international understand- 
ing. This assumes that there is a function and responsibility in this 
direction and that it is desirable that nations should understand each 
other and should be governed by pretty much the same rules as those 
which govern individuals in society. In other words, we have 
come to understand the great need of international traffic rules in 
order to prevent accident and catastrophe. It is well that all nations 
understand these traffic regulations. As yet, there is no clearly 
defined functionary whose duty it is to set up these traffic regulations, 
no international traffic officer to see that they are obeyed, and no 
international tribunals before which criminals may be tried in a 
wholly legal and politically scientific method. 


This leads us to the conclusion that there is an absolute neces- 
sity for a codification of all customs, agreements, regulations, and 
treaties between nations as a code upon which to found some form 
of international tribunal. It is for international statecraft to lead 
the way and to establish these highly desirable features as safeguards 
of civilization. When this is done, we shall have more definiteness 
in our responsibilities as schools. 


Teachers are anxious to know how and where to attack this 
very specific and important problem. As yet, there is little to aid the 
teacher. Our general courage of study and programs of instruction 
are not constructed along lines bearing upon these needs. While we 
have improved our texts on all lines pertaining to national view- 
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points, we have not visualized the great need of a community world. 
We are ,ust now turning our forces toward this larger view. 


Because the question is specific and because there is a great 
need, I wish to present some very definite lines of procedure. I have 
not time to explain but merely wish to set up a brief outline of what 
we have in mind. We cannot for immediate use reconstruct our 
textbooks and provide new materials of instruction, nor does it seem 
possible to introduce new subjects into the already overcrowded 
curricula. The only means, therefore, available are, first, to sup- 
plement materials in our regular courses as aids to subjects already 
included in the high-school program, and, second, to direct the atten- 
tion of the students to the new viewpoint and to the necessity of world 
thinking. 


Children of high-school age have in their educational journey 
passed the emotional stage of childhood and have reached the age of 
responsibility, when judgment and discrimination begin to force 
themselves into the foreground. They are now able to receive the 
impact of actual situations and to draw conclusions, form judgments 
and present reasoning processes in regard to them. It is, after all, a 
most critical period and requires careful direction, both as to the 
assembling of facts and the thinking out of conclusions. They should 
be taught to place a question mark after the statements found in the 
textbooks and to inquire into the groups of facts concerning the case 
at hand. 


I wish to present the several phases of high-school study which 
lend themselves to the solution of the question under discussion. 


1. The Teaching of History. The universal aim in history teach- 
ing in high schools should be to acquaint the student with the social, 
economic, and political development of the people in national life and 
to show the relationships of these elements to similar activities in 
other countries. We should not forget that each country has a specific 
value in world relations. While our first study of a country must 
necessarily be as a national unit, we must lay in the minds of the 
young the foundation of a sane and wholesome background from 
which to develop a codperative view and a respect for all nations 
so far as their achievements are worthy. Instruction in history 
should include direct and purposeful teaching of specific principles 
which directly promote international good will, impartial judgment, 
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justice, and reasonable modesty, devoid of boastful attitudes toward 
our national neighbors and withal a high sense of honor. 


In the textbook most of us studied, the romance of history has 
been in the red pages of war. Heroes of peace, as scholars, inventors, 
musicians, artists, discoverers, humanitarians, have received slight 
mention and are mostly forgotten. It is not strange that this should 
be so, for we are still primitive and moral and physical courage appeal 
to us. Advances in conciliation are too undramatic to attract the 
youth mind. Few textbooks mention the demobilization of the Cana- 
dian boundary, one of the outstanding achievements of our country. 
War has been the chief reality and presented the most tangible hold 
upon history. We have held to the idea that national interests of 
other people have somehow been opposed to our own. We should 
turn the viewpoint around and see the nations as they really are—a 
community with common interests. The viewpoint is no doubt a 
condition or stage of the advancement of civilization and must and 
shall pass away, but we may hasten it by purposeful planning and 
teaching. Man is an unexpurgable conservative, unwilling to accept 
new ideas until they are forced upon him. New ideas seem to appall 
him and we must, therefore, await with patience the long processes 
of education. The more I think of the expressions of Holy Writ, 
the more I am convinced of the eternal truths therein. “For a little 
child shall lead them” seems to be true in connection with the elim- 
ination of one of the most barbaric tendencies which has accompanied 
man on his journey. We must select that which we would achieve 
and then set ourselves to the task of teaching it to the young. 


It is well to teach some phase of history intensively, such as the 
study of Greece or Rome, but it seems to me it would have a greater 
life value if we should give a sort of bird’s-eye picture of the nations 
as they have arisen and of their achievements which have added to 
the sum-total of human welfare. There are some who would call 
this a smattering of knowledge, but that is all most of us get at best, 
and we must stick to our promise that our teaching materials are 
more and more being gathered from our life contacts. 


2. Geography. Along with the teaching of history, if it is well 
taught, must go some teaching of geography. This is the great cos- 
mopolitan subject and covers the political, commercial, and economic 
conditions of the people. It may well reach also into history and 
include a study of races. But as a single subject, we cannot carry on 
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an exhaustive study of all of the branches found within it. But his- 
tory, literature, language, and even science cannot be successfully 
studied independent of it. The foundation work should be carried 
on in the elementary schools and as a “tool” subject. In the high 
school it has both aspects of “tool” and “ultimate.” Its correlation 
with other subjects is essential. The student in high school should 
be directed to this study as including those specific subjects which 
cover the principles of international dependency, such as the ex- 
change of commodities, the universality of science, industry, com- 
munication, enterprise, and with all mutual understanding. I am of 
the opinion that race boastfulness is somewhat akin to national 
boastfulness. It may be quite natural for one race to boast of su- 
perior qualities but we should at least be willing to accord to each 
race the real value of its achievement. Just now we are discussing 
the superiority of the Nordic race over the Alpine. It may be safe 
to say the Nordics have perfected government and invention and the 
Alpines have presented us with art and music. “Let him who would 
be the greatest become the servant of all.” There is no place in the 
high-school curriculum where this may be emphasized so well as in 
geography. 

3. World Civics. In connection with the study of both history 
and geography in the early grades and the high school, there should 
be a place for the study of international contacts, which for want of 
a better term I shall call “world civics.” I do not mean by this that 
we should make an intensified study of the civil government of the 
several nations but that we should study the several contacts of one 
nation with another. There is no study in all the curricula which 
will lend itself to an international understanding and to appreciation 
of our underlying relationships like this particular phase which has 
so long been neglected. 


There are those who would build a wall around our country 
and live unto ourselves as nations used to live in the days when each 
ethnological unit coincided with a geographical unit, when one nation 
was separated from another by almost unsurmountable barriers and 
which gave rise to the many languages, dialects, individual manners, 
and customs of peoples. To-day these barriers are “burned away” 
and we communicate freely with each other and should be as familiar 
with events transpiring in London as events transpiring in Wash- 
ington and should be able to get the impact and to interpret events 
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with the same degree of accuracy and satisfaction. There are some 
of us who would not become entangled with any other nation in 
the world, but we are already irrevocably entangled in postal serv- 
ice, diplomatic relations, in passport provisions, and in many other 
ways. 


In connection with this subject, it is interesting for the student 
to discover that a five cent stamp will carry a letter into any country 
of the world and our usual rates into some, and that a foreign 
stamp will carry a letter through the American post offices. It is in- 
teresting to know many of our impost and expost duties, our gen- 
eral tariff regulations, how a citizen may go from one country 
to another, how we have consuls in each trade center and ministers 
and ambassadors in the capitals of the different countries and how 
the American flag floats over its little patch of ground in all lands, 
how a ship from one country may anchor in the harbor of another, 
how goods may be landed and transferred and under what regula- 
tions one nation may cross the boundaries of another. With this 
should go the teaching of international ethics, international courte- 
sies, and the spiritual values underlying integrity and international 
conduct. 


4. World Events. More and more the study of world events 
is finding favor in our high schools. There are many publications 
which provide suitable material for study of this sort. Among these 
are Current Events, Literary Digest and Our World Weekly. These 
publications are available and furnish material authentic and well 
selected either for supplementary work of classes already established 
or for special classes in the subject. 


The greatest task which lies ahead of the school in all lands is 
that of preparing the way for a new order of international friend- 
ship and good will. Upon the instruction of the youth of the nation 
lies the responsibility of enlarging the national conception and pro- 
moting good will among all peoples. Entirely new values and stand- 
ards need to be created. 


Citizenship to-day must be broader than nationalism. There 
must be an international consciousness, an international heart and a 
world mind. This “world mind” is largely an attitude or habit of 
thinking in the larger units and a habit of regarding the nations as 
cooperating parts of a great whole. It is learning to measure other 
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people by their own standards and getting their points of view. It 
is recognition of those great virtues, attitudes, traits, and ideals which 
constitute national character. There is no place where this can be 
done like specific instruction in what is going on in the world. In the 
hands of a good teacher the materials furnished by these periodi- 
cals constitute one of the most effective means of bringing about 
the desired aim. The program to-day is incomplete without it. 


5. The Fine Arts. Correlating with other lines of work and 
especially connected with the study of literature, there should be 
developed a knowledge of the great artists, musicians, and literatures 
of the world, and also of the great works they have accomplished, 
thus giving credit to each nation for its contribution to the advance- 
ment and well-being of society. 


The instruction in literature, music, and art should include the 
teaching of specific principles which directly promote appreciation, 
courtesy, usefulness, service, truthfulness, and human sympathy. 
Music, art, and literature are a common language and of universal 
value. No matter where a masterpiece may be located nor in what 
country it is produced, its richness endows humanity everywhere. 
This phase should not be neglected but should have a definite place 
in the curricula of the modern school. 


6. Good Will Day. I cannot close these suggestions without 
calling attention to the institution of World Good Will Day, May 
18th, the anniversary of the First Hague Tribunal, in time of peace 
for the settlement of international difficulties. The World Confer- 
ence at San Francisco recommended that the schools in all lands ob- 
serve this day as a means of calling attention directly to the need of 
a world thinking and a world sympathy. On this day, special pro- 
grams should be given and special interest in the youth in other lands 
engendered and accurate visualization of the higher types afforded 
by the different countries. The first attempt to celebrate this day was 
in 1924. The most notable or distinct achievement in this country in 
its celebration was that of the High School of Hammond, Indiana, 
where the students devoted an entire issue of the local paper to the 
subject of International Good Will and Justice. It was a worthy 
achievement, distinct in its results achieved. 


7. Language Study. There has been an attempt on various oc- 
casions to develop and introduce a universal language. Esperanto 
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is a notable, and perhaps the oldest of these attempts, but somehow 
a fabricated language has not definitely appealed to the educational 
world. No matter how we may view the subject, owing to the per- 
sistence of the Anglo-Saxon in commerce and trade the English 
language is likely to become in twenty-five years a universal medium 
of international communication. At the present time, it is possible 
for persons to travel throughout the world with the English language 
alone, and especially with great convenience if this is supplemented 
by the French. There is, however, in the study of modern languages, 
as well as Latin, an opportunity to produce an appreciation and an 
understanding of our national neighbors. No language in the world 
can show codperation more thoroughly than our own language which 
is made up of contributions from many tongues. 


A Rational Nationalism 


Just at the present time, we are especially concerned in reducing 
the hazard of war. The horror of the last great war has not yet 
ceased its hold upon the hearts of mankind. We are wondering if 
in the past there has been neglected some definite instruction or pur- 
poseful guidance away from the battlefield. The future wars will 
be as much more appalling than this last war as we advance in sci- 
ence and discovery and in the invention of destructive elements of 
war. Neither you nor I deceive ourselves with the belief that war 
has ended so long as selfishness and revenge are in the human heart. 
So long as one has what another wants, we shall have contentions 
and possible wars, but you and I believe that by purposeful instruc- 
tion generation after generation, we can increase the intervals be- 
tween wars until they finally shall cease. This is the hope of us all. 


There is no tendency on the part of education to break down na- 
tional lines, to obliterate race characteristics, to establish an inter- 
nationale, or to scrap the flags of the countries, but to build a greater 
patriotism founded upon right and justice and the virtues of one’s 
country and the privileges it may vouchsafe rather than to build 
upon the negative side or the side of discord and hatred. Education 
must believe in the broader humanity while at the same time it is 
developing a consistent nationalism which of course means love of 
country and a desire to protect it under all considerations. 


It is not wise or just for us at this stage of the development of 
civilization to teach our boys and girls that war may never be justi- 
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fiable nor would it seem right for us to despoil the pages of our his- 
tory of the illustrious deeds and the illustrious leaders of mankind, 
even when they have been forcing civilization along at the point of 
the spear. We should teach these facts, these truths, as they are but 
teach them in a consistent and persistent progressivism in the up- 
ward climb of the human race. I am not opposed under any circum- 
stances to teaching the facts of history, but the teacher of these facts 
ought to point out their true meaning and that as mankind has ad- 
vanced in civilization, he has laid away the crude and the cruel 
and the physical forces and has been governed more and more by 
good sense and justice and eventually may be governed in a large 
measure by the tenets of the Golden Rule. 


Education must recognize the contributions which nations have 
made to the advancement of civilization and to human happiness. 
It should recognize the gifts of music, of art, of invention, of dis- 
covery, of science, of literature, of statecraft, of law, of philosophy, 
and even of religion that may have come out of the least among the 
nations. 


It would acquaint child and youth life with the desirable traits 
of our national neighbors and would create in them a respect for 
the honest efforts of all races and all nations to the end that future 
generations may be more tolerant of the rights and privileges of 
others and that national disputes and differences may be settled by 
arbitration and through courts of international justice rather than 
by armed conflict. 


We would not be less patriotic but more humanitarian; not 
have less love of country but more love of our fellowmen; not less 
a sense of protection of our native land but a greater sense of justice 
in our dealing with other countries. We would recognize the world 
as a great community with streets and alleys and convenient modes 
of communication and with interdependence of commodities and of 
thought, whose peoples are of common origin and of common 
destiny. 

The general topic was continued by Dr. I. L. Kandel of the 


International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with the paper International Understanding and the Schools. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


I. L. KANDEL, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


There is a strong tendency to-day to make the schools responsi- 
ble for activities and movements that do not appear to thrive through 
other organizations. It is unnecessary here to mention any of these. 
From one point of view it is a healthy sign that the schools are rec- 
ognized as the most fruitful medium for forming the opinions of 
coming generations; from another there is a very real danger that 
the schools may be used for propaganda purposes and that the cur- 
riculum may ultimately be unable to bear the load of additional sub- 
jects or activities. It is not, therefore, the purpose of this paper 
to suggest any additions to the already overburdened curriculum of 
the high school. 


What do we mean when we talk of international understand- 
ing? Broadly speaking, it is that attitude which recognizes the pos- 
sibilities of service of our own nation and of other nations in a com- 
mon cause, the cause of humanity, the readiness to realize that 
other nations along with our own have by virtue of their common 
humanity the ability to contribute something of worth to the progress 
of civilization. Any other conception would simply mean a return to 
the Greek division of the world into Greeks and barbarians. This 
point appears to be so obvious and almost so superficial as not to be 
worth mentioning. And yet if one were to analyze the common con- 
ception of nationalism, it may be wondered whether and to what ex- 
tent it really differs from the old Greek notion. For we do tend in 
thinking of other nations or of foreigners to think first of their 
peculiarities and eccentricities, the features that differentiate them 
from us rather than those qualities and virtues that make them 
human beings like ourselves. The basis of international understand- 
ing was already sounded two thousand years ago in the Latin poet’s 
“Nihil humanum a me alienum puto,” and the common cause to 
which reference has just been made has nowhere been better sum- 
marized than by Carlyle, “Are not all true men that live, or that ever 
lived, soldiers of the same army, enlisted under Heaven’s captaincy 
to do battle against the same enemy, the empire of Darkness and 
Wrong? Why should we misknow one another and fight, not 
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against the enemy, but against ourselves, for mere differences of 
uniform ?” 


The word “international” is to-day either out of favor and under 
suspicion or abused through sentimentality. The first because it 
is associated with communism, bolshevism, or other isms, with which 
it has no necessary relations; the second because of emphasis on an 
idea without content, a superabundant flow of sympathy without 
appreciation of its implications. One important reason why inter- 
nationalism may be open to suspicion is due to the mistaken notion 
that it is opposed to nationalism. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Just as true, genuine nationalism or patriotism is impos- 
sible without individual self-realization, without loyalty to self, one’s 
family, the various groups that exist for associated living, so inter- 
national understanding is impossible without loyalty to one’s own 
nation, based on an appreciation of her resources and potential con- 
tributions to the progress of mankind. The development of inter- 
national understanding in the only sense in which it can be used 
is independent of any consideration of legal or political organizations ; 
it may constitute the basis of these, but only if and when the time is 
ripe. An international attitude in no way can involve a repudiation 
of patriotism ; indeed, because its basis should be a recognition of the 
part played by other countries as well as our own in the progress 
of the world, it should intensify patriotism and quicken the conscious- 
ness of those things that make our own country great in the service 
of humanity. 


What can the school do to promote such international under- 
standing? It is unnecessary, at any rate in the high-school period, to 
add another subject to the curriculum. For a study of international 
relations there may be room in colleges, but in the high schools the 
development of international understanding should be a matter of 
emphasis. The curriculum is ample enough and broad enough to 
serve the purpose. Underlying the whole work of any school and 
irrespective of any subject-matter there is everywhere the larger 
aim of cultivating certain ideals—fair play, codperation, service, 
justice. What shall be the limits of these ideals in practice? Have 
they served their purpose when applied to ourselves and to our 
fellow-pupils, or are they effective only in so far as they furnish 
standards of value in our relations to all social, civic, and national 
questions, and beyond that in the relations of our nation to others, 
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or of ourselves personally to other nationals? Otherwise would we 
not run the risk of setting up dual standards and the consequent mal- 
adjustment that comes from such a condition? 


It is obvious, however, that these ideals can only have validity 
in so far as they are based on a knowledge and an appreciation of 
facts. There is not a subject in the high-school curriculum which 
cannot contribute some knowledge of facts bearing on international 
relations. And the central feature in our methods to-day may in 
all fairness be stated as a desire to cultivate the habit of carefully 
evaluating facts, of sifting the correct from the incorrect, the log- 
ical from the illogical, truth from falsehood. The fundamental 
weakness in social and political development, a weakness that is uni- 
versal, is that this critical attitude, which we aim to develop in our 
schools, is not applied to social and political questions. Here we 
tend to be creatures of heredity and prejudice. Both national and 
international understanding require the application of a critical 
attitude if sane progress is to continue. 


But a critical attitude that does not have its foundations in a 
command of facts is mere caviling. What is the equipment in facts 
or knowledge desirable for an international attitude? They are 
everywhere present in our curriculum, were we but ready to recognize 
them. In the field of games and athletics our records are no longer 
national but world records ; in every athletic activity even the small- 
est nation is to-day represented in international meets ; international 
college events, and, where distances are not great, as in Europe, 
international school events are increasing in number. In folk dances, 
in music, and in art ample opportunities are afforded for emphasiz- 
ing the contributions of different nations to the world. Music and 
art, indeed, recognize no national boundaries; we do not or should 
not think of painters or sculptors or composers or musicians as 
German or French or Italian or English; they belong to the world; 
their works are for humanity as a whole. Is not the same thing 
becoming increasingly true of literature; is not literature a com- 
mon spiritual heritage? It is natural for us to think of British 
authors as our own; but are not the great writers of other countries 
gradually assuming a place in our literary world? A book of merit 
in a foreign language is scarcely a month old before it is translated 
and becomes ours ; and this is equally true of the drama. Admittedly 
in our preoccupation with grammar and language and examinable 
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achievements we neglect literature, but the opportunity is there to be 
seized and experiments along these lines are not wanting. It is not 
an accident that the literary subjects are termed “humanities” ; it is 
our fault that they are not treated as such and do not serve as a 
bond that binds centuries and generations together in a conscious- 
ness of common service. 


This point of common service may be somewhat elusive in the 
spiritual field; but apply it to the sciences, whether pure or applied, 
and the implication becomes obvious. 


Scientific progress, except through the utilization of products and 
ideas and discoveries wherever found, irrespective of national 
origin, is unthinkable. One has but to think of the number of na- 
tional minds that have gone to the development of our modern 
toys—the radio, the aeroplane, the telephone, and so on; or of the 
contributions in the medical sciences which at once become the 
property of humanity, not of a nation. This does not mean that we 
need to surrender or minimize our pride in the contributions of our 
own citizens, but it does mean that we can derive a new ideal of 
international codperation and service. The advancement of knowl- 
edge is not a national but an international or human service. It 
should engender the attitude that we cannot utilize the products, 
spiritual or material, of the citizen of any country and continue to 
despise his fellow citizens. 


The study of geography has the possibilities of both the human- 
ities and the sciences. While on the one hand it deals with the in- 
fluences of nature on man, it does on the other emphasize how men 
in different parts of the world live and work and the essential inter- 
dependence of humanity for the raw and manufactured products 
of the world, which manifests itself in the development of trans- 
port, means of communication, industry, commerce, and interna- 
tional finance. The effects of dislocation of industry in one country 
are felt immediately in another; a change of fashion in one part of 
the world may spell ruin in another. The world is becoming smaller, 
which means simply that the common unity of man is increasing. It 
does not require a special course in economics to develop the theme 
to-day that commercially and industrially the world is one and that 
few nations are sufficiently blessed with the world’s resources to 
live alone without stagnating. And furthermore, this applies not 
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merely to the exchange of essential commodities but to luxuries as 
well, 


The subject that has been most abused everywhere, our own 
country not excepted, is history. Round this subject more than 
any other heated controversies have raged and are still raging. And 
yet what subject has greater possibilities if studied from the point of 
view of the service of man to man or of nations to the world? It 
is a platitude to say that the political and military aspects of history 
have been overemphasized ; but is it not possible to retain these and 
with the addition of a study of the progress of civilization and social 
organization to develop an attitude which compares the permanent 
contributions of each nation or period that have resulted on the one 
hand through war and on the other from the pursuits of peace? 
What has survived of Greek history—the warlike or the peaceful 
pursuits—her literature, science, art and philosophy? Was it not the 
Greeks who early evolved a system of arbitration of their disputes? 
Did Rome contribute as much to future generations through war as 
through the Pax Romana, through building of roads, through her 
language and her laws, and the first glimmerings of the idea of a law 
of nations? And similar emphasis can be found without difficulty 
throughout history, always indicating that, where war and national- 
ism abused have severed, and kept apart, everything that has con- 
tributed to the benefit of mankind has helped to draw it closer together 
in a bond of common interests. In the nineteenth century in par- 
ticular the evidences of a growing sense of internationalism can be 
taken up in treating the development of international organization 
for human welfare, the abolition of slavery, prison reform, the Red 
Cross, international congresses and societies of scholars in different 
fields, the Universal Postal Union, arbitration treaties culminating 
in the more recent movements to control or stop wars. C overnments 
may be slow in promoting or adopting such movements, but their 
peoples, conscious of the need, will continue to increase them. 


Finally, the study of current events may any morning reveal the 
interdependence of the peoples of the world. A disaster in Japan 
or Italy will call forth the lurking bonds of sympathy; a new dis- 
covery in any field of science will illustrate community of inter- 
ests ; the state of the financial market may affect millions in different 
corners of the globe. If the new “social studies” or “social sciences” 
have not been discussed, it is because their content is still in the 
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making, but here, too, the teacher who knows the ramifications of 
his subject can do much to promote international understanding. 


In these various ways and by the proper utilization of subjects 
already available international understanding may be promoted nat- 
urally and in its manifold settings. Above all, let us avoid the addi- 
tion of a new subject with specialist teachers, for departmentaliza- 
tion and specialization will inevitably lead to thinking in compart- 
ments, while what is desired in the development of citizenship, in 
stimulating patriotism, and in cultivating international understand- 
ing is to leave with the pupil a sense of service and the manifold 
ways in which it can be performed. If the pupil passes out of the 
high school with a realization, as has been well stated, that civilization 
has been a collective achievement, in which his nation has borne a 
proud share along with others, that it is a common heritage and a 
joint responsibility of all nations, he will have gone far toward a 
realization of international understanding, which implies the recogni- 
tion of a common humanity, based on common knowledge and de- 
voted to common ends. 


Dr. F. C. Touton, Professor of Education of the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California, read the Report of 
Committee on Rural High Schools. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RURAL HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


1. College Preparation for All Secondary-School Teachers. A 
large number of high schools, approximately 10,000, having less than 
seventy pupils enrolled, frequently require teachers to be responsible 
for six or seven different classes daily. The work of these classes 
is spread over four or five subjects, imposing a responsibility that 
should be carried only by adequately prepared teachers. The policy 
of some state departments of public instruction and of other accred- 
iting bodies which demands college prepared teachers for high- 
school work should become the common practice at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The number of classes assigned to each teacher may be 
reduced in some instances by offering work in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades on alternate years, a plan which is being put in prac- 
tice in some schools at present. 
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2. Teachers’ Tenure. Statistical studies carried on in the several 
states indicate a very short, less than two years (median) local expe- 
rience of teachers. This situation is especially true and very critical 
in the small schools for the survival of pupils in school is closely 
related to the continuity of teacher tenure. 


In this connection your committee recommends as follows: 


(a) The salaries of teachers in rural high schools should be 
increased and a sizable increment should be added for each additional 
year of local experience. 


(b) Teachers of rural high schools should be expected to par- 
ticipate and even lead in certain worthy community activities, thereby 
establishing permanent community interests. 


(c) Asa rule teachers should be expected to remain over week- 
ends in the school communities in which they are employed. 


3. Sectioning Classes into Homogeneous Groups. Your commit- 
tee recognizes the use of individual and group intelligence tests as es- 
sential to the best classroom procedure. In many cities, classes are 
grouped into relatively homogeneous sections through the use of in- 
telligence tests scores expressed as I. Q.’s or intelligence quotients. 
The two most common practices are: First: The sectioning which 
places the I. Q. range of go-110 in the average group, those below 
go in the slow group, and those above 110 in the fast-moving group, 
and, secondly, that sectioning plan which places the middle two- 
thirds in the average group (I. Q.’s included between + 1 and —1 
standard deviations from the mean), the lowest one-sixth in the 
slow group, and the highest one-sixth in the fast moving group. 
Sections thus formed in a sizable school enrollment provide several 
groups of average ability with relatively few superior and inferior 
groups. Where enrollments in rural high schools permit, the com- 
mittee commends the use of one of the foregoing plans or an ap- 
proximate equivalent. 


Upon those who have assumed the responsibility of creating 
homogeneous groups, your committee recommends such curriculum 
differentiation and varied methods of instructions as will take account 
of the fact that the lowest ability group mentioned above learns with 
much greater difficulty and much more slowly than does the superior 
group. Hence the curriculum block assigned to the superior group 
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is much more extensive and often of greater inherent difficulty than 
that assigned to the average or inferior group. 


On the ground that grouping on the basis of ability and cur- 
riculum differentiation is the best educational procedure for the larger 
schools, your committee urges in the smaller schools the use of intel- 
ligence tests to determine the mental level of pupils and the assign- 
ment of curriculum content to pupils according to their several abil- 
ities. Intelligence testing and lesson assignments adjusted to the 
varying abilities of pupils are urged by your committee on all secon- 
dary schools, whether large or small. 


4. A Curriculum Study of Agriculture Production and Markets. 
The marketing of farm products is one of the big problems of agri- 
cultural interest to the farmer. Frequently a large supply of some 
commodity is thrown on a strained market with disastrous results to 
the grower. Losses of that nature mean less money available for 
school equipment, teachers’ salaries, good roads, and other community 
improvements. If each class in farm management and in commer- 
cial geography could make a study of this problem, there would be 
accumulated in the various localities a fund of information which 
would serve to give wiser direction to the production and sale of prod- 
uce. The educational value of such a study would be equal to any 
project in the curriculum and the evaluation of the school by the 
community would rise appreciably. 


Yqur committee holds that no rural high-school curriculum is 
adequate to the community needs which does not offer courses in 
agriculture and home economics. 


5. Sex Instruction. Many small high schools are reported to 
have met serious difficulties arising from the relations between the 
sexes. Your committee feels that a study should be made of the 
literature written on the subject of sex instruction and that materials 
suitable for pupils be placed in school libraries. If the investigation 
should show that there are now no books well adapted to meet this 
need, leaders in that field should be urged to collaborate with school 
men in the publication of this much needed information. 


For years the problem of sex instruction has been under discus- 
sion. Your committee feels that the right kind of sex literature will 
make an appeal to young people and will present this delicate subject 
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much more effectively than could one teacher or principal out of a 
thousand. 


6. School Records and Reports. The short periods of tenure of 
both principal and teachers in the smaller high schools emphasize the 
need for adequate school reports showing: 


A. Enrollment, attendance, attainment of pupils in subject 
matter and intelligence tests, subjects pursued with grades attained, 
equipment, supplies, cost of instruction, and the like. 


B. Curriculum outlines written in such detail as to present for 
each semester’s work of each subject offered: 


. Objectives to be attained. 

. Content to be mastered. 

. Materials to be used. 

. Projects and supplementary materials. 

e. Instructional methods employed. 

f. Tests of attainment and evidences of pupil progress. 
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7. Equipment. It is the observation of your committee that the 
small high school is notably lacking in adequate materials for instruc- 
tion such as science laboratory equipment, reference books and sup- 
plementary reading materials, maps, etc. Some schools report a four- 
year textbook course in science with no laboratory equipment. 
Others have practically no up-to-date reference books or maps. 


It is the conviction of your committee that these evident inade- 
quacies are due in a measure to the fact that high-school principals 
have not presented these needs of their schools in such a manner 
as will make it clear to school officials that the best interests of 
pupils demand adequate school equipment. Principals who see 
clearly such needs will not find it difficult to secure the support of 
university visitors and members of the state department of educa- 
tion in laying before board members claims for additional school 
equipment. School boards have a right to expect from principals a 
business-like presentation of the needs of the school in furthering 
the learning activities of pupils. 


Conclusion. The foregoing items seem in a large measure to 
condition the success of the work done in rural high schools. If 
these problems seem to the members of the association to be vital and 
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to justify continued study, it will be the pleasure of this committee to 
make an intensive study of them with a view to the presentation of 
their findings at the next meeting of this association. 


Submitted for the committee by 
W. E. Swi1zer, 
Principal of High School, Wabeno, Wisconsin, 
P. M. Monro, 
Principal of High School, Selma, Alabama. 


F. C. Touton, Chairman, 
Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 


It was moved by Mr. Avery W. Skinner, State Director of 
Examinations and Inspections, Division of Albany, New York, that, 
it be the sense of this Association that the Committee on Rural High 
Schools be increased to five, and that this enlarged committee be 
instructed to bring in a report one year hence. The motion prevailed. 


At this juncture the President appointed the members of the 
following committes : 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 

Principal E. H. Kemper McComb, Chairman, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Principal Edward Sauvain, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Principal John R. Barnes, Lawrence Junior High School, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 

Principal Clarence P. Quimby, Chairman, High School, South Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 

Principal B. C. Tighe, High School, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Principal F. H. Pierce, Jordan High School, Lewiston, Maine. 


Principal M. R. McDaniel, Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Principal Francis A. Brick, Bayonne High School, Bayonne, New 
Jersey. 
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Principal H. L. Harrington, Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Principal Otto F. Dubach, Central High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Principal William Urban, High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Principal Arthur O. Jones, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Principal Fred G. Stevenson, Saginaw High School, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

Professor Joseph Roemer, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 


Principal B. F. Back, Senn High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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THIRD SESSION 


The third session was opened at 9:35 a. m. in the auditorium of 
Withrow High School on Tuesday, February 24, 1925. President 
L. W. Brooks presided. Professor Charles H. Judd, Director of the 
School of Education, University of Chicago, presented a paper 
entitled, Current Problems of Administration in High Schools. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Cuar.es H. Jupp, 
DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A short time ago I heard a speaker ask a group of high-school 
principals a question which seemed to me to express in a very sig- 
nificant way one of the typical administrative problems of the high 
school. The subject under discussion was the selection of textbooks. 
The question was as follows: How frequent and emphatic must be 
the objections to a textbook on the part of teachers or parents before 
the school will consider changing the book ? 


The moment a question of this sort is stated one recognizes the 
fact that in general we wait in matters of school administration until 
difficulties pile up to the point where we are literally compelled to 
take some kind of drastic action. When the difficulties have reached 
this stage, we organize a committee or create some other special 
agency to cope with the matter or we assume regal authority and by 
strenuous endeavor change the situation. We then promptly lapse 
once more into the complacent attitude of waiting for new difficulties 
to arise. The result of our common administrative attitude in edu- 
cational institutions is that we are continually passing through a 
series of spasmodic reforms. There is in general an absence of 
composure and definiteness about the administration of educational 
institutions because these institutions are moving along in the grooves 
of tradition or are involved in strenuous reform. We do not in 
general look forward and anticipate and thus avoid the difficulties 
that are sure to arise to-morrow and next week. 


This paper is written with a purpose of trying to make a case for 
a wholly different type of administration in the high schools. Stated 
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in idealistic terms, this paper advocates a careful preparation for 
administrative emergencies by the creation of systematic plans that 
will make ready well in advance for every problem which the principal 
and the teachers have to encounter. 


If there is to be a redistribution of pupils within the high school 
late in the winter, preparation ought to be made for this adjustment 
some time in the autumn. If a textbook is to be dropped at the end 
of the year, consideration of the problems connected with this 
rearrangement ought to be taken up throughout the whole of the 
year so that there will be in time a deliberate substitution of a well- 
considered book for the one which is to be discarded. If scholar- 
ship records are to be criticised, the basis for this criticism ought to 
be laid well in advance. No student ought to be surprised at the 
end of the year to find that he is receiving a low grade in a course 
or in the year’s work. There ought to be throughout the year a 
constant stream of information passing from the teachers with whom 
this student is working through the principal’s office to the pupil and 
his parents, keeping him thoroughly posted as to his progress or lack 
of progress in school work. There ought not to be any spasms of 
discipline or any sudden revelations unanticipated because informa- 
tion has failed to accumulate during the preceding interval. 


The lack of anticipation of administration problems which has 
been implied in the comments just made is due to the fact that the 
office of the principal in an ordinary high school is one of the best 
existing examples of lack of organization. The ordinary principal 
excuses the condition of his office and his administration by saying 
that he does not have adequate clerical assistance or that he is over- 
run with conferences with pupils or parents or that he is so absorbed 
in community duties outside of the school that he cannot give time 
and attention to the details of filing records and organizing his 
administration which he recognizes ought to receive his attention 
but for which he has no time or energy. 

It is sometimes asserted that the school principal is less business- 
like than the ordinary man who has to deal with commercial and 
industrial enterprises. I shall make no effort to push this contrast, 
because I am sure that all of us have seen examples in the business 
world of both good and bad executive organization. There are some 
business offices which are prepared to meet all of the emergencies 
which arise because they collect information in advance and through 
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this information prepare to deal with the institution’s problems. The 
executive officer in such a well conducted business organization is 
not hurried when dealing with any particular case because he has 
been wise enough to anticipate the emergency and has done the 
necessary preliminary work to make it possible for him to solve his 
problems now on adequate grounds. 


On the other hand, there are business offices of exactly the oppo- 
site type where failure to keep records and lack of knowledge are 
the characteristic facts. Such a business office usually comes to 
grief in the course of time and unless conditions are especially pros- 
perous in the country at large the business enterprise which is con- 
ducted from such an office usually fails of success. 


Without attempting to characterize the education profession 
as more or less systematic than business men in general, it is cer- 
tainly possible for us to draw a useful lesson from the examples 
both of well-organized and ill-organized business offices. Where 
there is system and arrangement and preparation, administration 
runs smoothly and successfully. Where these are absent, difficulties 
accumulate and the symptoms of unsuccess begin to appear. 


Having established in general terms the contention that execu- 
tive offices should be well organized and systematically conducted, 
the question for us is one of method of procedure. How shall the 
principal arrange his office so as to make it ready for all of the 
administrative duties which are to come up? 


My first answer to this question is one which is, I think, especially 
appropriate at this meeting. Most of the problems of a particular 
high school can be solved intelligently only when the principal is 
informed on certain matters which are common to all high schools. 
One usually tries in any scientific study of education matters to secure 
comparative information. We always realize that it is not possible 
to conduct a perfect educational system. We cannot get students to 
be perfectly prepared in their subjects; nor can we secure teachers 
who are above all criticisms. We have to be satisfied in administra- 
tion if we make progress that is comparatively satisfactory. It is 
always illuminating for teachers to know how well they are doing 
their work as compared with the work done in similar courses else- 
where with pupils of about the same grade. All of the problems of 
standardizing school work can be stated in such comparative terms. 
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We are interested to know how much Latin or how much rhetoric 
a student accumulates during an ordinary year of school work. Our 
patience or impatience with a particular student is very much more 
fully justified if we can say something definite about his comparative 
success or unsuccess in a given field. 


When a principal wants comparative information, however, he 
finds that it is in most cases extraordinarily difficult to secure it. 
Other high schools keep their records in a form which makes it 
quite impossible to compare grades or achievements on the part of 
students without elaborate studies reducing all of these records to 
a common denominator. Why should not a group of intelligent 
high-school principals make preparation in advance for comparative 
studies by agreeing to reduce all of their records at the time they 
are being made in ordinary routine to a form which will make them 
readily comprehensible. Could a group of high-school principals 
organized into an association do anything that would be more 
helpful to its members than to establish various types of uniform 
records? These uniform records ought to deal not only with the 
activities of pupils but also with the other administrative problems 
such as the appointment and tenure of teachers, the character of 
the communities from which pupils come and the conditions which 
pupils encounter in their studies at home. In short, practically all 
of the large problems with which a high-school principal has to deal 
would be greatly illuminated by comparative material collected on 
a large scale by an association of high-school principals. 


Let us follow in some detail one of the particular lines of in- 
formation which could be advantageously collected. Professor 
Counts made an elaborate study of social characteristics of high- 
school pupils in different parts of the country. He found that the 
retention of the pupils is directly related to the character of the 
home surroundings of the pupils, to the attitudes of their parents 
and economic conditions of the family. 


If an intelligent high-school principal could make a careful 
study of his freshman class each year and could prepare a series of 
records similar to those which have been made by Professor Counts 
the school would start in its dealings with these entering pupils with 
a very large amount of useful information regarding their probable 
continuance in school and their probable achievement jn their 
studies. Not only so but from the beginning the school would be 
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able to concentrate its efforts either on those who are most likely 
to be permanent and consequently deserving of the type of attention 
which belongs to prospective leaders; or if the schools regard it 
as their duty to concentrate their efforts on those students who are 
most likely to drop out because the home conditions which surround 
them are relatively unfavorable the guiding facts will be available. 
In either case, whatever the policy of the school, administration will 
be determined by intelligent understanding of the character of pu- 
pil constituency. 

The advantage of a continuous social study such as Professor 
Counts has initiated, if such a continuous study could be made a 
part of the regular administrative routine, would be that emergency 
cases would no longer be emergencies. The student who is working 
under adverse home conditions would be known from the first. On 
the other hand, there would be no waiting for the student who ought 
to be doing good work but is falling behind to get into a misde- 
meanor for which the penalty is drastic discipline. I am not, of 
course, contending that emergencies will always be avoided. They 
will arise wherever human relations exist, but I am saying that 
the high-school principal who is equipped with a body of social in- 
formation about his pupils will be able to administer the individual 
cases when they come before him much more intelligently, if he 
can turn the scientific study which Professor Counts has made into 
ordinary routine. The secret of intelligent, scientific administration 
in any field is statable in exactly the terms which I have used. 
Scientific studies are remote and valueless just so long as the appli- 
cation of them to a particular situation is impeded by the fact that 
these studies are not turned into routine. 


School administration has in the past failed for the most part 
to be scientific. This statement has been made in another form 
throughout this paper. No spasmodic and hurried administration 
is scientific. On the other hand, the existence of a scientific article 
on a given subject does not at all guarantee that the institution to 
which this scientific article relates has become scientific in its pro- 
cedures. There must be a meeting of science and routine. There 
must be the establishment of a method of assimilating science into 
the ordinary daily doings of the institution. 


The second suggestion which I wish to make with regard to 
methods of administration is not an appeal to the association as a 
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whole but rather to the individual principal to be active in collecting 
information on which to base his judgments on matters with which 
he must constantly deal. 


A very illuminating investigation was made not long ago by 
Mr. French, the Superintendent of Schools of Drumrite, Oklahoma. 
He determined that he would find out by detailed observation 
whether the ordinary statements made about good and bad teachers 
are really valid. He proceeded in proper scientific fashion to de- 
termine through a series of comparative ratings made by himself 
and his supervisors who were the best teachers in his school system 
and who were the teachers less efficient in their classroom work. 
He then derived from the textbooks which tell teachers what they 
ought to do in the classroom a list of those procedures and qualities 
which the theorists say ought always to appear if there is to be effi- 
cient teaching. For example, it is said that a good teacher ought to 
make a careful and well prepared assignment of the next day’s work. 
The problem of this superintendent was now clearly laid out. He 
went to the classrooms of the good teachers and asked himself spe- 
cifically this question, “Is this teacher in the habit of making a care- 
ful assignment?” He pursued the same inquiry in the classrooms 
of those teachers who were not good. He found that this specific 
mode of procedure which is theoretically very desirable is not strik- 
ingly characteristic of good teachers. On the other hand, a great 
many mediocre teachers make strenuous efforts to comply with 
the advice that has been given them during their training and spend 
a great deal of time and effort on assignments. 


The first effect of such an observation is sometimes discourag- 
ing. One is disposed to say the theories which are taught in the 
books on methods are all wrong since they are not followed sys- 
tematically by the best teachers. I think the intelligent supervisor 
who has made such observations will, however, put an entirely dif- 
ferent interpretation on his findings. He will recognize the fact that 
the activities of a teacher are complicated by a great many condi- 
tions which cannot be described in any single set of terms. The 
teacher who does not stop to make an assignment on a given day 
may have had a very good reason for departing from the theoretical 
practices which are known to be good. Teaching is a series of ac- 
tivities which cover more than a day and estimates of a teacher’s effi- 
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ciency must be based on a broader foundation than observations of 
any one exercise or limited group of exercises. 


Even if the outcome of such systematic observations as I have 
been describing were wholly negative, it would still be proper to 
urge them on principals as an important part of their duty. Sys- 
tematic observation is the only safe basis on which to rest theory 
and general statements about methods. If each principal in the 
high schools of the United States would contribute his observations 
on such a matter as assignments, the next generation would have 
the right theory on this matter because the facts would then be ade- 
quate to justify a generalization. 


Not only so but there would come out of extended observation 
a new discrimination which would ultimately lead to a recognition 
of the essential characteristics of a good teacher as distinguished 
from the superficial characteristics. Here again there is needed a 
broader basis than we now have before we can generalize with as- 
surance. I am disposed to believe that the good teacher is always 
able to hold the attention of his or her pupils. I believe that the ob- 
serving principal will find concentrated attention on the part of pu- 
pils more essential than any other observable fact about good teach- 
ing. I may be wrong. If so, systematic observation could easily 
settle the matter. I am not arguing for the acceptance of my view, 
I am arguing for systematic observation which will either verify or 
refute my supposition. 


Such observation to be effective must be directed to perfectly 
specific issues. I think that most principals fail to recognize the fact 
that a little study each day of some definite problem of the sort 
which I have tried to outline will accumulate in the course of a year, 
and certainly in the course of several years, to the point where it 
will be a significant contribution to the science of education. Most 
people hesitate to undertake scientific investigations because they 
believe that it requires an indefinitely long period of time and the 
devotion of unremitting energy which they cannot afford to supply. 


The lesson which my discussion aims to impress upon all ad- 
ministrative officers is that scientific material can be accumulated by 
persistent, steady efforts on the part of anyone who will raise a 
question and try to collect the evidence which answers this question. 
Fifteen minutes a day devoted to such problems as that which was 
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attacked by Superintendent French at Drumrite will ultimately 
give a body of information about administration which we do not 
have at the present time. Information is lacking simply because the 
workers in the field of administration are isolated and because the 
ordinary supervisory officer who is engaged in conducting schools 
will not take the few minutes necessary to accumulate from day 
to day this concrete evidence on which scientific conclusions ought 
to be based. 


There will never be a profession of supervision unless routine 
and science are brought together. I am reversing the formula in 
this case from that which was discussed earlier. Science and routine 
must be brought together by taking the findings of science and ap- 
plying them to administration. Conversely the routine collection 
of information is the necessary and fundamental basis for all science. 


Educational science has progressed slowly in the past because 
the large body of practical school people who work from day to 
day in administering the affairs of educational institutions have 
never become interested in contributing the facts which a discrimi- 
nating study of ordinary experience would yield. 


What I have said about systematic observation leads to the next 
point which I should like to make with equal emphasis. Adminis- 
tration in the schools will have to learn to record what goes on. 
The present situation in the high school is in this matter of records 
little short of primitive. Principals and teachers migrate with 
such frequency that our high schools are constantly undergoing 
radical changes in their methods of work because no one knows 
what was done the year before. Courses of study are incoherent 
because the teacher of to-day is new and out of sympathy with the 
teacher of yesterday. The painful fact from the point of view of 
pupils is sometimes that they cannot migrate with their teachers. 
They must go on with the new and changed program. To be sure 
they are in a very proper sense records of the work done by the 
earlier teacher, but the record is not in a form to be readily seen 
and understood by the new teacher. 


If courses are disjointed because teachers change, what shall 
we say of administration? Its most conspicuous characteristic in 
the great majority of schools is absolute discontinuity and revolu- 
tion. If business establishments were conducted as schools are 
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with a turnover in managers and policy every few years or every 
few months, it would be the common judgment that something is 
radically wrong. I come back to the statement made a few para- 
graphs ago, administration will have to learn how to make records. 


Let me take a simple case which I borrow from one of your 
number. Every principal ought to make a record of his contact 
with students. The principal to whom I refer has a card for each 
pupil in his school in his office. Some of these cards are blank. 
Some have several entries. The blank cards may be regarded as 
reminders of the desirability of initiating a conference with the 
student who has a right at some time in his career to a friendly talk 
with his principal. The cards with frequent entries furnish a sound 
basis for the administration of discipline. It requires only a minute 
to make a note on such a card ; that note may make all the difference 
between intelligent and unintelligent handling of the pupil at some 
later date. 


Note that I am not discussing here the kind of cumulative card 
which the school ought to keep for the purpose of recording a pu- 
pil’s grades and achievements while he is going through the school; 
I am discussing cumulative administration cards. 


The analogy which will perhaps help to make this point is the 
analogy of the procedure adopted by the modern physician as con- 
trasted with the old-time practitioner. The family doctor of a gen- 
eration ago relied very largely on his memory. When he was called 
in to attend one of the members of the family he remembered as 
accurately as possible the last time he saw the patient and some- 
thing of the conditions then present. Does the modern doctor rely 
on his memory? Not at all. He has been taught in the medical 
school that intelligent handling of a patient over long stretches of 
time demands a written record and so he keeps a card on which 
there is a note corresponding to every visit. 


Up to this point I have been discussing ways of systematizing 
administration. I want to turn somewhat abruptly to another phase 
of administration and for the purpose of explaining what I have in 
mind here I am going to venture to draw on my personal experience 
as a teacher of classes in which a great many high-school principals 
have at one time or another been registered. Let me make a bald 
statement without any of the appropriate qualifications. That state- 
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ment is that the great majority of high-school principals have not 
trained themselves in the writing of clear statements of policy. I 
mean to say that high-school principals as a group do their thinking 
in such short snatches and in such a categorical style that when they 
face the necessity of writing a formal report to their boards or their 
constituents or above all to their fellow administrators, they exhibit 
a painful lack of command of that most important of all instru- 
ments of administration, namely, the power of clear formulation 


of a report. 


It is easy to see how principals excuse themselves when they 
discover that they are slow or clumsy in writing. They say they 
are too busy or they are opposed to promiscuous publicity. They 
even go so far as to attribute their lack to sheer modesty. 


I am satisfied that no school can develop a successful policy 
and a sound attitude unless the leader of the school is capable, both 
of devising policies and giving them clear expression. It is typical 
of great public leaders that they can convince their associates and 
constituents by clear and forceful explanations of what they are 


aiming to do. 


I am persuaded also that we shall never have a true profession 
in education until the practical workers in the field learn to report 
to one another what they are doing. The professional journals of 
law and medicine are filled with reports written by practitioners. I 
speak from some years of experience as an editor when I say that 
the articles on high schools which appear in our professional litera- 
ture are very seldom produced by principals. 


Because of the importance to clear writing as an instrument 
of appeal to the school’s patrons and also because clear writing 
means the upbuilding of a profession, I feel justified in urging that 
such writing be made a part of the duties of the principal. I feel no 
hesitation in saying that in my judgment no man ought to be ele- 
vated to the position of head of a faculty if he cannot call that fac- 
ulty together and tell its members in clear terms what are the issues 
confronting the school and what are the various policies from among 
which they must choose in solving these issues. I would go much 
further and say that the issues of the school must be formulated so 
as to stimulate the thinking of parents and pupils. 
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I have outlined activities enough, perhaps most of you may 
think, to consume somewhat more than the unoccupied portion of a 
school principal’s day. I am quite willing to answer the objection 
to what I have been saying, which I assume has been growing in 
your thinking as I have added one demand after another to my list. 
Let me formulate my supposed objection. We cannot do all these 
things, keep records, observe class work and cooperate with a na- 
tional association in getting comparative materials with which to in- 
terpret our own schools because our’ schools expect something 
totally different from us. They expect us to answer telephone 
calls, they expect us to have conferences, they expect us to take 
charge of the school supplies. My answer to this series of state- 
ments is, change all these expectations and demands by demonstrat- 
ing that your position is a professional position, not one governed by 
the blind traditions of an unsystematic past. 


It is just because administration has been what it has been that 
we have to preceed without collected and recorded professional 
grounds for our decisions. We do not really know whether large 
classes or too high specialization on the part of teachers are the chief 
menaces of good teaching. We do not know whether five hours a 
day of recitations or four are better suited to adolescent pupils. We 
do not really know how best to conduct a school in which the princi- 
ple of election of courses is freely adopted. Until we have more 
observations collected by competent students of administration we 
shall have to depend on the best guessing that we can do. Just so 
long as our decisions are guesses we may look for periodic upheav- 
als and the substitution of one guesser for another. 


My plea, therefore, is at once for a solution of administrative 
problems and the adoption of a wholly new attitude toward admin- 
istration. I would insist if I could that no school be without its 
calendar of coming decisions. I would insist that this calendar be 
full enough to anticipate at least sixty-six per cent of all the deci- 
sions that will have to be made in the course of each year. I would 
insist that the principal who cannot furnish sound observations on 
which to base half of the decisions which he had to make be dis- 
missed. I would set up some kind of a training course for princi- 
pals and above all I would ask all principals to prove that they know 
what they think by requiring that they tell somebody else clearly 
and in forceful English what their policies are and why. 
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It was moved by Principal G. W. Willett, Lyons Township 
High School, La Grange, Illinois, that a committee be appointed to 
determine some five or six matters of possible investigation on 
which the principals belonging to this organization may codperate 
in securing such information as was suggested by Dr. C. H. Judd. 
Such committee to report at the next annual meeting. This motion 
carried. 


Dr. F. C. Touton, Professor of Education, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California, read the Report of the Com- 
mittee on College Relations. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE RELATIONS 


A brief survey of the history of secondary education in the United 
States reveals the fact that the codrdination of the work of the sec- 
ondary schools and higher institutions of learning has been a per- 
sistent one. The Latin grammar school, the academy, and lastly 
the public high school have, in turn, been made the preparatory 
schools for colleges and universities. The high point of control of 
the work of secondary schools by the higher institutions was attained 
during the last decade of the nineteenth century, growing out of the 
influence of the report of the Committee of Ten, in 1893. 


During the last two decades there has developed among the men 
responsible for secondary education an appreciation of the larger 
service to be rendered by the high school. This vision has been 
accompanied by a spirit of independence that has made preparation 
for college only one of a number of functions of secondary schools. 
It is perhaps timely to point out the fact that the welfare of society 
demands that a scientific, codperative study be made of the problems 
pertaining to the relation of the secondary schools to institutions of 
higher learning and that a codperative program be projected and 
persistently followed to the end that both types of institutions may 
fulfill their obligations to society. Such a constructive program 
must be based on a common understanding of the problems involved 
and on sound educational principles. 


The modus operandi of colleges and universities in determining 
the curricula of the secondary schools has been the system of accredi- 
tation of high schools in the Middle West and West and the college 
entrance examinations in the East. The accreditation of high schools 
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did, at one time, result in much good to both the high schools and 
the colleges. A comparison, however, of the early conditions with 
those that prevail to-day, leads to the conclusion that this mutual 
helpfulness under present methods of accreditation, is no longer 
possible. 


Earlier Situation 


. A few high schools with a 
fixed curriculum. 

. High-school population was a 
select group. 

. High-school graduates pre- 
pared for college. 


. The college attendance limited, 


an invitation extended to all 
high-school graduates. 


. Accreditation meant visitation 


and exchange of ideas. 


. Diploma from an accredited 


high school was a certificate of 
admission to college. 


Present Situation 


. Many high schools with varied 


curricula. 


. High-school population is a 


cosmopolitan group. 


. High-school graduates enter 


many activities, with less than 
30% entering higher institu- 
tions of collegiate grade. 


. Colleges and universities set- 


ting up standards to limit at- 
tendance and to select the 
more promising students. 


. Accreditation a routine pro- 


cedure based on inadequate 


data. 

6. Diploma from an accredited 
high school no longer a certifi- 
cate of admission to college. 


The plan of accreditation of high schools has been complicated 
by the activities of numerous accrediting agencies. In one state the 
state university determines the status of the high schools of that state. 
In another, it is the state department of education, while in a third, 
some non-state organization exercises this function. In a few states 
two or more of the above agencies operate to the confusion of the 
secondary schools. 


In the earlier days when the high schools were few in number 
and the problems of the university had not become so numerous and 
involved, it was possible for representatives of the high schools and 
university to spend considerable time in exchange of visits and con- 
sultation. Under present conditions the old method of accreditation 
no longer prevails and efforts are being made to find a more satis- 
factory basis. In some instances the school plant and equipment, 
number of teachers, number of pupils, are made the basis of accredi- 
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tation. In other instances accreditation is made on the basis of the 
record of the students attending the accrediting institutions, ignoring 
the fact that graduates of every large high school go to many different 
institutions for many different reasons. 

With the marked increase in the student population in colleges 
and universities, many institutions have found it necessary to limit 
their attendance, and are attempting to find some standard that will 
admit only those who will succeed best in college work. In Cali- 
fornia a practice of recommending graduates of high schools for 
admission to colleges and universities on the basis of high-school 
record, has developed. The standard set is fifteen recommended 
units,—“recommended” being interpreted as the two highest points 
or grades in a four point scale. 

A master’s study made by Mr. Paul L. Edmondson, at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California gives some interesting data on this 
point. His findings of the achievements of “recommended” groups 
and “not-fully-recommended” groups, students with only twelve 
recommended units and the principal’s recommendation, and an 
acceptable rank in the Thorndike Entrance Examination, were as 
follows : 


Contrasts of Freshman Groups at the University of Southern 
California 


1. Thirty-nine and one-tenth per cent of the freshman women 
excelled the median score of the freshman men. 

2. Thirty-seven and nine-tenths per cent of the not-fully- 
recommended freshmen excelled the median score of the fully- 
recommended freshmen. 

3. Thirty-eight and three-tenths per cent of the not-fully- 
recommended freshman men excelled the median score of the fully- 
recommended freshman men. 

4. Twenty-nine and three tenths per cent of the not-fully- 
recommended freshman women excelled the median score of the 
fully-recommended freshman women. 


Chances of Receiving the Several Grades 


1. Group contrasts on the basis of the chances of receiving 
the several grades were limited to men on account of the small num- 
ber of not-fully-recommended women. 
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2. When the number of assigned grades afforded a reliable 
basis for contrast, it was found that the fully-recommended men 
had a slightly better chance of receiving “B” or higher grades than 
did the not-fully recommended men. 

3. When the number of grades assigned afforded a reliable 
basis for contrast, it was found that the fully-recommended and the 
not-fully-recommended men had practically the same chance of 
receiving “C” or higher grades. 

4. For receiving “D” grades in natural science, the fully- 
recommended and the not-fully-recommended men had about the 
same chance. 

5. The “D” grades assigned in all subjects except natural 
science, and the “F” grades assigned in all subjects were too few 
to afford a reliable basis for contrasting the achievement of the two 
groups of men. 


These results clearly show that high-school grades alone are not 
safe criteria for predicting success in college. 


The desire to limit attendance and select the students admitted 
has caused one university to require a greater number of academic 
units (twelve) than has generally been required of high-school 
graduates for admission. Another master’s study at the University 
of Southern California by Mr. Charles H. Nettels, gives some data 
on this point. 


The Relation Between the Number of Non-Academic Units Used for 
Entrance and College Success at the University of Southern 
California, First Semester, 1923-24 


(497 Cases Considered in Numbers and Percentages) 
For the Boys’ Group, 294 Cases 


16 out of 76 who failed had more than 3 non-academic units. ...21% 
29 out of 218 who passed had more than 3 non-academic units. .13% 
18 out of 154 who received grades of C or better had more 


than 3 non-academic umits..........ccceeeeeeecceceees 12% 
2 out of 26 who received grades of B or better had more 
than 3 non-academic units...........ccceceeeceeeeeees 8% 


Of those who had more than three non-academic units (45) : 
16 or 36% received an average grade of failure. 
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II or 24% received an average grade of D. 

16 or 36% received an average grade of C. 
18 or 40% received an average grade of C or better. 

2 or 4% received an average grade of B or better. 

Of those who had three or less non-academic units (249) : 

60 or 24% received an average grade of failure. 
48 or 19% received an average grade of D. 

119 or 48% received an average grade of C. 

141 or 57% received an average grade of C or better. 
22 or 9% received an average grade of B or better. 
Of those who had no non-academic units (93): 

18 or 19% received an average grade of failure. 

18 or 19% received an average grade of D. 

50 or 54% received an average grade of C. 

57 or 62% received an average grade of C or better. 
7 or 8% received an average grade of B or better. 


For the Girls’ Group, 203 Cases 





2 out of 18 who failed had more than 3 non-academic units. ...11% 
23 out of 185 who passed had more than 3 non-academic units. .12% 
18 out of 149 who received grades of C or better had more 





than 3 non-academic umits............ceceeeeeeeseeees 12% 
2 out of 31 who received grades of B or better had more than 
SD CDRS Ge 0 6 0.0 ns cncdccecencassdsesscenwens 7% 


Of those who had more than three non-academic units(25) : 
2or 8% received an average grade of failure. 
7 or 23% received an average grade of D. 
14 or 56% received an average grade of C. 
16 or 64% received an average grade of C or better. 
2 or 8% received an average grade of B or better. 
Of those who had three or less non-academic units (178) : 
16 or 9% received an average grade of failure. 
25 or 14% received an average grade of D. 
108 or 61% received an average grade of C. 
137 or 77% received an average grade of C or better. 
29 or 16% received an average grade of B or better. 
Of those who had no non-academic units (81) : 
7 or 9% received an average grade of failure. 
18 or 22% received an average grade of D. 
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38 or 47% received an average grade of C. i 
56 or 69% received an average grade of C or better. F 
18 or 22% received an average grade of B or better. b 


For the Total Group, 497 Cases 


18 out of 94 who failed had more than 3 non-academic units... .19% 
52 out of 403 who passed had more than 3 non-academic units. .13% 
36 out of 303 who received grades of C or better had more 


than 3 non-academic umits.............cc cece eceeeeees 12% 
4 out of 57 who received grades of C or better had more than 
3 mon-academic UNitsS.........ccceeeeecccccceccceccees 7% 


Of those who had more than three non-academic units (70) : 
18 or 26% received an average grade of failure. 
18 or 26% received an average grade of D. 
30 or 43% received an average grade of C. 
34 or 48% received an average grade of C or better. 
4 or 5% received an average grade of B or better. 
Of those who had three or less non-academic units (427) : 
78 or 18% received an average grade of failure. 
73 or 17% received an average grade of D. 
237 or 53% received an average grade of C. 
276 or 65% received an average grade of C or better. 
51 or 12% received an average grade of B or better. 
Of those who had no non-academic units (174): 
25 or 14% received an average grade of failure. 
36 or 21% received an aevrage grade of D. 
88 or 50% received an average grade of C. 
113 or 64% received an average grade of C or better. 
25 or 14% received an average grade of B or better. 


SUMMARY OF PERCENTAGES 


More than 3 Non- Three or less No Non-Academic 


Average Grades Academic Units Academic Units nits 

Received Boys Girls Both Boys Girls Both Boys Girls Both 
Failure 36 8 206 24 9 19 9 14 
D 24 28 26 19 14 17_ I9 22 21 
C 36 56 43 48 61 65 54 38 50 
C and higher 40 64 48 57 76 65 62 60 64 


B and higher 4 8 § 9 16 12 8 22 14 
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This study bears out the statement of Dr. B. D. Wood (See pp. 
138-139 of Measurement in Higher Education), which is as follows: 


“The assumptions underlying the policy of those college ad- 
ministrators who insist on formal secondary preparation checked 
up by the traditional content examinations seem untenable when 
stated overtly: 


“(1) That a large amount of formal content is a necessary 
prerequisite to good college work according to present standards. 


“(2) That the only acceptable way of acquiring this requisite 
content is through the formal attendance upon the sessions and the 
performance of the prescribed work of the secondary school. 


“(3) That the only way to measure this requisite content is 
through the traditional content examinations, which remain rather 
rigid in spite of the so-called ‘comprehensive’ plan. 


“We have evidence not only of ordinary good sense but of 
empirical results to show that a wide variety of formal content is 
not necessarily prerequisite to acceptable college work. We also 
know positively that the necessary general information and specific 
preparation requisites for college work can be gained by means 
other than secondary schools. We know, finally, that the traditional 
content examination is a reliable measure neither of content nor or 
‘power’ or intelligence.” 


A number of other studies have been made bearing on this 
relation of standards of admission and success in college. Reference 
will be made to only one; that of Dr. Wood, whose findings were as 
follows (See pp. 85-86 Measurement in Higher Education.) 


a. Those who were dismissed for poor scholarship had an 
intelligence score average of 68, contrasted with 81 for 
freshmen entering, and 88 for those surviving 2 years. 


b. Correlations between two-year scholarship scores in 
Columbia College and scores in three different criteria 
for admission. 


r N 
Thorndike Intelligence Scores..........+.. 672 III 
Regents’ Examinations ..........see+eeee 644 144 


Secondary School Marks..........seeeee0 262 103 
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c. Correlations between first-year Scholarship scores and 
score in four different admission criteria. 


Thorndike Intelligence Scores............. 59 199 
Regents’ Examinations .............eeeee. 57 34 
College Entrance Examination Board...... 432 35 
Secondary School Marks.............000.: 331 67 


The above results show that content examinations give a some- 
what better basis for predicting success in college than do high-school 
grades, but are less satisfactory than other measures now available. 


The above observations and studies in education lead to the 
following conclusions and recommendations: 


I. The organization and administration of secondary schools and 
institutions of higher learning, respectively, must be determined by 
their obligations to society as a whole, and not by any special interest, 
group or institution. While higher institutions must establish stand- 
ards for admission, it is not their function to determine the work 
of the secondary schools any more than it is the function of the sec- 
ondary schools to dictate what work is to be given in the universities 
in the training of teachers for high-school service. 


II. The present practice of accreditation of secondary schools by 
colleges and universities as a basis for the admission of the graduates 
of high-schools to these institutions of higher learning is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory, and should be discontinued until a better method 
is found. Such accreditation as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of standards, distribution of funds, and administration of 
secondary schools of the state, should be made a function of the 
state department of education. 


III. There should be organized in each state an association of 
secondary schools and colleges for the study of problems of common 
interest. Some of the activities of this organization should be: 


1. To make an intensive study of the factors that contribute to 
continued attendance and to success in secondary schools. 


2. To direct experimentation to determine the most effective 
use of the class or group period. 
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3. To make an intensive study of the provisions for individual 
differences : 


a. Through organization and placement, 
b. Through enriched curricula. 


4. To make a study of the types of organization which provide 
the largest participation and leadership in group activities. 


5. To make a study of the influence of vocational and avocational 
activities of high-school students on their achievements in high-school 
work, 


6. To provide the means whereby every high-school student will 
be given an opportunity to take standardized intelligence and educa- 
tional tests during the high-school course. 


7. To promote the scientific use of the physical, psychological, 
and vocational data in the educational and vocational guidance of 
students entering their high-school career. 


8. To determine through scientific use of the above data what 
factors contribute to success in the various activities of life including 
success in higher institutions of learning. 


IV. Every high-school graduate, at the time of graduation, 
should be given a blue print or a white print record of his achieve- 
ments and activities which may be used to determine his fitness to 
enter various life activities as well as his fitness to enter college. This 
record should include: 


. Attendance. 

. Academic achievements. 

. Extra-curriculum activities. 

. Physical measurement and activities. 

. Home obligations and vocational activities. 

. Scores in standardized intelligence and subject tests with 
median scores and per centile rank given. 


Should the secondary schools and colleges of each state join in 
such a codperative, constructive program, questions pertaining to 
the accreditation of secondary schools and college entrance require- 
ments would be made incidental to real problems of educational merit. 
The men responsible for secondary education would have at their 
disposal the resources of the higher institutions and the counsel of 
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experts in the field of education. The colleges and universities, on 
the other hand, would be able to keep in touch with the real issues of 
life and be able to render a larger service to the state and society. 
LESTER BURTON ROGERS, Chairman 
R. T. HARGREAVES 
D. F. JANTZEN 
MICHAEL H. LUCEY 


Principal H. B. Loomis, Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 
Illinois, moved to amend the motion to accept the report of the 
committee that the Association does not go on record as approving 
or disapproving the report and that the committee be continued. 
The amendment and amended motion prevailed. 
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FOURTH SESSION 


The business session of the association was called to order at 
2:30 p. m. in Music Room of Withrow High School, Tuesday, 
February 24, 1925, by President L. W. Brooks. 


PrinciPaL B. F. Buck, 
Senn Hicu Scuoor, Cuicaco, ILLINOIS, PRESENTED 


fo 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


B. Frank Brown, first president of this association, died in 
August, nineteen twenty-four. In speaking in memory of him we 
are reminded of his assistance in the organizing of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. He called together in 
Chicago a number of men and women who were interested in 
secondary education and the problems of secondary education. This 
group met and took the first steps in formulating plans for this asso- 
ciation. He was honored by being elected its first president, and at 
the first formal meeting of this group in Kansas City he was its 
presiding officer. 


The life and work of B. Frank Brown have left a significant 
impression on the community with which he has been connected 
during the last twenty-five years. His standards of achievement 
as a scholar, as a teacher, as an administrator, and as a friend were 
high and his ideals worthy. 


Mr. Brown was born in West Jefferson, Ohio, in 1866, and 
spent his early years in very much the same way as many other young 
men have done who have had definite ends in view and have been 
seriously impressed with the necessary steps to be taken to accom- 
plish results. He realized early in life that courage and perservance 
were required to win success in any undertaking. His efforts at 
getting an education are evidence of the predominance of these 
qualities in his character. He graduated from the Macalester College, 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. He was alternately a student and teacher 
until he became a teacher of mathematics in the Central High School 
at Columbus, Ohio. While at this institution he pursued his studies 
at the Ohio State University and obtained a master’s degree. 
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In 1899 he came to Chicago to teach in the Lake View High 
School. During that time he pursued his studies at the University 
of Chicago and almost completed his work for a doctor’s degree. 
Since 1899 his main work and interests were in this city. He taught 
history and mathematics in 1899 to 1908; he was assistant-principal 
1908 to 1912 and was principal from 1912 to 1924. 


As a teacher Mr. Brown immediately won the respect and 
esteem of his pupils and fellow teachers. He was more than in- 
structor ; he was a big brother, a guide, and a friend of all. He was 
gentle, just, true, and loyal. His big heart was ever warm to the 
wayward as well as to the upright. His fairness, his patience, and 
his kindness always tempered justice. 


His keen and penetrating mind aimed at truth and righteous- 
ness. A student himself of the facts of history and the problems 
of human life, he was able by the forcefulness and grace of his 
personality to vitalize what he taught. His work for youth was a 
labor of love; and by youth he was dearly loved. What a precious 
inspiration to those who were fortunate enough to come within the 
circle of his influence! 


While Mr. Brown was assistant principal, he was moved by the 
same motives of codperation and self-sacrifice which had charac- 
terized him as a teacher. He was keenly alive to the welfare of 
boys and girls and especially helpful and resourceful. Many of his 
ideas which developed later into reality had their inception during 
these years. 


Mr. Brown’s principalship covered a very important period in 
the development of the Lake View High School. One must know 
the aims and ideals of this school to understand fully his ability as 
an administrator. This institution has been from its beginning an 
outstanding example of usefulness and integrity, yet the problems 
which confronted its principal during these years developed in him 
his full measure of manhood. His wisdom, tact, forcefulness and 
vision enabled him to realize in a far greater degree the possibilities 
of his high school for character building and good citizenship in the 
community at large. Within and without its walls the spirit 
of his love and his masterful hand was evident; his work goes on 
today in the lives of his pupils and teachers. No one can build to 
him a more lasting memorial than he left in the hearts of those with 
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whom he worked. His spirit still lives in the minds of pupils and 
teachers who came under the influence of his charming and forceful 
personality. 


As a friend, Mr. Brown measured up to a high standard. He 
knew how to participate in one’s joys and sorrows, one’s hopes and 
fears, with a sympathetic mind. By his counsels he helped to clarify 
our understanding and to bring our own thoughts more clearly into 
the light. He assisted us in fulfilling our desires. He was sympa- 
thetically sensitive; at times, he seemed almost secretive, but his 
heart spoke and was understood. His broad humanness showed 
through his professional duties and enlivened his social relationships. 
No finer tribute could be paid to any man than those which come 
from the host of friends he left behind. All unite in admiring his 
courage, his cheerfulness, his boundless unselfishness and his highly 
tempered sense of fair dealing. As citizens of the community in 
which he worked, and as members of this organization we have 
suffered a great loss in the passing of this good man and worthy edu- 
cator. Our lives will be forever sweetened by the remembrance of 
his kind and gentle life. 


Frank E. Tuompson, A.B., 71; A.M. ’75; Ed.D., ’19. 1890, 
HEADMASTER, Rocers HicH ScHooL, 15 CHAMPLIN STREET, NEw- 
PORT, RHopE IsLAND. FRANK E. THompson died in the summer 
of 1923 shortly after completing his fifteenth year of service in New- 
port, R. I., and shortly after his appointment as Headmaster 
Emeritus of the Rogers High School. He had degrees of A.B., 
A.M. and Ed.D. He was a much respected and honored member 
of the community in which he lived and worked. His life was one 
of sincere devotion to the cause of education, and he left a lasting 
impression on those with whom he came in contact. 


H. W. Brancuarp, HeapMASTER, R. W. Trarp ACADEMY, 
Kittery, Marne. Mr. H. W. Blanchard, who passed away after 
an illness of some weeks in June, 1923, was Headmaster of the R. W. 
Traip Academy in Kittery, Maine. He was much beloved by all 
who knew him and took a firm stand for the cause of education. 
This association loses one of its valued members. 


J. W. Lanopon, Principat, SacinAw HicH ScwHoot, SAci- 
NAW, MicHIGAN. Died in the summer of 1924. 
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The Report of the Committee on National High-School Ath- 
letics was presented by Principat L. W. SmitH, JoLiet TOWNSHIP 
HicH ScHoot, Joiet, ILiinots. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ATHLETICS OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Your Committee begs leave to submit the following report: 


The first matter to engage the attention of your committee is 
the problem of interstate athletics. The phenominal growth of in- 
ter-scholastic athletics in the secondary schools in the last few years 
has created a national problem in their administration. This growth 
is a continuation of a situation which has arisen in the various 
states and which has been met by the states by the organization of 
strong state athletic associations. Following the analogy of the de- 
velopment of the state associations, this nation-wide problem can 
only be met by the development of a strong national organization 
to cope with it. The rise and rapid evolution of the NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF STATE HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATIONS seems to indicate that it is the appropriate or- 
ganization for this purpose, since it already has sixteen states in- 
corporated into it and other states planning to enter it. 


It has already formulated a far-reaching program and has 
achieved significant results. Some specific instances may be given 
as illustrations of the type of work about to be undertaken by it: 


1. Representation of the high schools of the country in giving 
voice to the point of view of the high schools in making the rules 
for the various inter-scholastic sports. 


2. The standardization of eligibility rules, in interstate, inter- 
scholastic contests. 


3. The National Federation of State High-School Athletic 
Associations provides a medium of articulation with other amateur 
athletic organizations which have national scope. 


It is therefore the recommendation of your committee that the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals endorse the 
National Federation of State High-School Athletic Associations as 
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the recognized and proper agency for the administration of inter- 
scholastic athletics in their interstate and national phases. 


The second subject which the committee believes to be worthy 
of your attention is the growing tendency to organize inter-scho- 
lastic athletic teams among girls. Inherent evils in inter-scho- 
lastic competition among girls demand its suppression. These evils 
are so patent that they do not require much discussion. The ex- 
tremely strenuous physical and mental exertion and strain are a 
menace to girls in the high-school period. Furthermore, sooner or 
later, the spectacle of inter-scholastic contests among girls gives 
rise to undesirable and even morbid social influences among both 
boys and girls, and in the community life as well. 


The committee, therefore, recommends that the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals throw the weight of its 
influence against inter-scholastic athletics among girls and that 
wherever possible state athletic associations be induced to legislate 
against them. 


The third matter which the committee wishes to bring to your 
attention is the growing evil of intersectional athletic contests and 
post-season games. They are both the outgrowth of an excessive 
desire to win championships. Intersectional contests are detrimental 
to the educational interests of boys in that they detract their atten- 
tion from the real goals of school work and take them away from 
that work for extended periods of time. Post-season games distort 
the real aims of inter-scholastic athletics, over-emphasize champion- 
ships and prolong unduly the stress of the athletic season concerned. 


The Committee therefore recommends that the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals throw the weight of its 
influence against inter-sectional athletic contests and post-season 
games and that its members do all they can to eliminate these evils 
in their respective states. 

[S1GNED] C. W. Wuarirtten, DEKALB, ILtrNo!s, 
DeWitt WALLER, En1p, OKLAHOMA, 
O. W. Patrerson, Tucson, ARIZONA, 
L. W. Smita, Jorret, Ittrno1s, Chairman. 


This report was adopted recommendation by recommendation, 
and as a whole; and the committee was discharged. 
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PRINCIPAL EDWARD RyYNEARSON, FiFTH AVENUE HIGH 
ScHoot, PittsBuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA, President of the National 
Honor Society, gave the following report: 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
HONOR SOCIETY 


Over eight thousand boys and girls of the high schools of the 
United States are wearing the emblem of the National Honor So- 
ciety. Isn’t this a fine showing of membership for practically two 
years of its existence? Boys and girls are already coming back 
from different colleges and reporting that they have made many 
friends with students wearing our emblem from all parts of the 


country. 


Three hundred and twelve charters have been granted and about 
forty are pending. Ohio, with thirty-six chapters, is leading the 
country in number of chapters. Pennsylvania and Illinois are close 
seconds with twenty-nine chapters. 


As you know, each school in making application for a chapter 
must submit a copy of the constitution which is approved by the 
National Council of the National Honor Society. You should 
know that nearly one-third of those making application, are required 
to change or modify the constitution so that it will conform to the 
constitution of the National Honor Society, which was framed by 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. The 
Council is doing its best to hold up the standards set by this organi- 
zation for the National Honor Society. 


Sometimes it is necessary to make suggestions and decisions 
that make the Council unpopular with certain schools. For exam- 
ple, one high school has admitted more than fifteen per cent of its 
graduating class to membership in the National Honor Society. The 
Council, at its meeting on Monday, suspended this school for one 
year and thereafter until the Council is assured that the principal 
and members of the faculty comply with the rules of the National 
Honor Society. The principal inflated the numbers in the graduating 
class by counting those who came to the Summer School for one or 
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two subjects to complete the college entrance requirements. In 
this way he had members of the class who had not been in his school 
for at least one year, nor did they receive their diplomas. The 
members of the Council feel that the penalty is not too severe. The 
principal should learn his lesson of obedience and honor. 


Some of you have written about the formation of a junior 
honor society in your schools. While the Council does not feel that 
it wants to supervise these or keep the records it does want to be the 
medium of exchange of suggestions that may come from those 
school principals who are using or planning some method of creating 
an enthusiasm for scholarship and service, among the pupils in the 
lower classes. Please send me any suggestions you have and these 
will be made a basis of report to be submitted to this association 


next year. 


There is also a desire that the members of the National Honor 
Society who go to colleges that have chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 
may strive to merit election to Phi Beta Kappa and similar honor 
societies in institutions of higher learning. 


The members of the Council invite suggestions from the mem- 
bers of this association. It is your organization. You are cer- 
tainly proud of it. Do your part to make it better. 


While members alone will not make a successful organization 
there should be a greater number of chapters that the usefulness of 
our organization may be increased. If you wish to emphasize 
scholarship, character, service, and leadership in your respective 
high schools, send a letter to our secretary, Mr. H. V. Church, 
Cicero, Illinois, and ask him to send you a pamphlet that will give 
you information about honor societies and how to establish a chap- 
ter in your high school. Many high-school principals believe that 
the honor society is one way of stressing four of the school virtues. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Edward Rynearson, 
President. 


The secretary reported the nomination of the following six 
men to fill the three vacancies on the National Council. These were 
voted upon by ballot: 
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BALLOT 
VOTE FOR THREE 


For member of National Council of the National Honor Society 
of Secondary Schools, for a term of three years. 


O R.R. COOK, Principal, Roosevelt High School; Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


() F.J. DU FRAIN, Principal, High School; Pontiac, Michigan. 


() E. J. EATON, Principal, South High School; Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


O JOHN RUSH POWELL, Principal, Soldan High School; St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


[(] MERLE PRUNTY, Principal, Central High School; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


0) L. W. SMITH, Principal, Joliet Township High School; Joliet, 
Illinois. 
The returns of the tellers showed that Mr. Cook, Mr. Prunty, 
and Mr. Smith were elected. 


Principal R. R. Cook, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, presented the Report of the Committee on Standard Blanks. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARD BLANKS 


It is the opinion of this committee that it is not as necessary 
to standardize the blanks used in the internal management of our 
schools as it is to standardize our procedure in order to gain greater 
efficiency and to make use of the best practice that has been worked 
out by our members. 


As a result of this opinion, it has been the plan of this com- 
mittee to collect from a large number of schools in different parts of 
the country samples of the printed forms used in those shcools, in 
order to accumulate a body of practices upon which might later be 
developed some standard procedure. These blanks have been as- 
sembled, classified into groups according to their uses, and placed 
on display for your inspection. The large number of different 
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kinds and forms which you will find in this collection is a striking 
illustration of the lack of uniformity—yes, even of similarity in 
ideas and practices. Out of our inspection of the mass of materials 
collected, certain strong tendencies in administrative procedure were 
noted as well as certain omissions. This, the committee wishes to 
make the basis of this report. 


Permanent Records 


On the permanent record blanks in use in various high schools, 
there begins to appear, in addition to the scholarship reports, a record 
of the pupil’s character, personality, and citizenship rating which 
we feel is a most valuable addition to the permanent record of the 
school. There is, however, a need for a more objective method of 
rating pupils on these characteristics, and a more efficient method 
of collecting the data. We feel that it is as valuable to have data 
concerning the pupil’s personality and his achievement in the realm 
of school live on record and transmitted to other schools in the 
case of his transfer as it is to have data concerning his scholarship. 
Some few schools are beginning to keep a permanent record of the 
pupil’s participation in the extra-curriculum activities as well as the 
honors which the pupil receives during his high-school career. This 
blank should also contain the records of any tests of mental ability 
which may be given. There should also be kept on the scholarship 
section of this record blank, data showing the semester in which the 
subject was taken, the number of weeks. the pupil was in the class, 
the number of periods per week which the class met, the grade, the 
amount of credit given, and the name of the teacher under whom 
the work was taken. This latter piece of information is valuable in 
case a question arises which makes it necessary to refer to the 
teacher’s class record. 


In another file should be kept class lists with the same data which 
is included on the pupil’s personal record card, plus the outline of 
the work covered by that class, and the name of the text or 
texts used. 

Attendance 


The blanks used in dealing with absence and tardiness show 
two general types of organization. In one case, the reports of 
absence, records of absence and tardiness and the issuing of ad- 
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mittance slips to class upon return to school are all handled by the 
session-room or home-room teacher who acts as the personal adviser 
of the puipl. In the second group, this machinery is all taken care 
of in the principal’s office. The relative merits of the two types of 
procedure evidently vary with the size of the school, the latter type 
being impracticable in larger schools, although contributing to greater 
uniformity to the standard if the size of the school permits it to 
be used. 


Many schools are finding that daily reports of absence to the 
parents, either by telephone or by mail, are a most valuable device 
for discouraging truancy. A special blank for listing telephone calls 
and special blanks for mailing reports to those parents who cannot 
be called by telephone are made a part of this collection. 


Guidance and Enrollment 


This committee has noticed a great scarcity of blanks used for 
the collection of data and the organization of program material 
which seems to contribute to a well organized scheme of program 
guidance. We feel that this phase of high-school procedure is de- 
serving of more study and emphasis. We recommend that the fol- 
lowing procedure should be followed as contributing most to the 
intelligent selection of a pupil’s program by the teacher and his 
adviser. 


1. Reports should be transmitted from the elementary school 
from which a pupil comes, giving the opinion of the elementary- 
school teacher regarding the pupil’s aptitudes, likes, dislikes, and 
general ability, as demonstrated during his elementary or junior 
high-school years. 


2. Information should be secured concerning the social and 
economic background of the pupil’s life outside of school. 


3. Information should be secured regarding the pupil’s ambi- 
tions, and the parents’ ambitions for him, as well as the financial 
ability of the parents to help realize these ambitions. 


4. There should be a record of ability tests which may have 
been administered. 


5. The pupil’s vocational intention should be noted. 
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6. It should be determined whether the pupil intends to graduate 
or whether he plans to drop out of school before graduation. 


7. Does the pupil intend to enter college? If so, where? 


8. A list of the entrance requirements of the college or group 
of colleges from which his choice is likely to be made, should be 
recorded. 


9. A list of the requirements for graduation from the local 
school should be noted. 


With all of this data in mind, the pupil should work out, with 
the assistance of his home-room teacher or adviser, a complete plan 
of work for the three or four years of his senior high-school course. 
This plan should include an arrangement of the subjects by semesters, 
with the proper subjects placed at the proper time, and also arranged 
by groups, in order to make sure that the pupil is meeting the require- 
ments for college entrance as well as those for local graduation. 


Such a plan sheet in the files of the pupil’s adviser.can be 
checked from semester to semester as the pupil enrolls for new 
work, showing by a certain kind of check those subjects which he 
has completed as well as those in which he is at present enrolled, or 
subjects in which he has failed and subjects which he is now repeat- 
ing for the second time. This will enable the adviser to tell at a 
glance how much of the plan has been completed and how much 
remains to be covered. 


This plan sheet, when complete, should be signed by the pupil 
(in order that he will take it more seriously), by the home-room 
adviser, should then be checked in the office in order that the prin- 
cipal or vice-principal may have an opportunity to offer suggestions 
in the light of his acquaintance with the pupil, and should then be 
taken home for criticisms and suggestions and final approval of the 
parents. After this has been done, the pupil should be required to 
follow the plan that has been worked out, unless there is good reason 
for changing it later. Such changes, if made, should meet the 
approval of the same persons who approved of the original plan. 


The chief values of such a scheme would be: first, an intelligent 
selection of subjects with a view to some coordinative plan; and, 
second, the pupil, under this scheme, will be working by a definite 
plan which was made with a definite objective in mind. He may 
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change his plan before it is complete, but he will have formed a 
valuable habit of working by a plan and not by the “hand-to-mouth” 
method which is so common where the pupil is allowed to select his 
electives by whim. Such whims are often influenced by a pupil’s 
chums or by his likes or dislikes for certain teachers. 


Such a plan of guidance makes it necessary that there be placed 
in the hand of the pupils’ adviser and parents, certain well organized 
information regarding the requirements for graduation, nature and 
purpose of all elective subjects, and suggestive programs for pupils 
whose vocational or educational plans are rather definitely made. 


Many schools have worked out systems for obtaining the selec- 
tions of subjects sometime in advance of the opening of a semester 
so that pupils’ program cards and class enrollment cards may be 
prepared and everything in readiness for the opening of school on 
the first day of the semester. It is now considered an indication of 
poor management for a principal to waste several days during the 
first week of the semester in enrolling pupils. A system of assign- 
ment cards, program cards, personal information cards, and class 
enrollment tickets, makes it possible to determine, with a fair degree 
of accuracy, sometime in advance of the opening of the semester, 
the number of classes that will be necessary to accommodate all 
persons who wish to elect any given subject, and to work out con- 
flicts in individual programs, and to arrange for the balancing of 
over-crowded classes before the opening day of the semester. 


Reports on Discipline and Unsatisfactory Work 


In many schools, cases of minor discipline infractions as well as 
poor scholarship are being handled by the home-room teacher or 
personal adviser rather than in the principal’s office, only the more 
serious cases being referred to the office. In all such cases which 
originate in the classroom, the committee recommends that a written 
report of the case be sent to the home-room teacher, another filed 
in the office, and a third one sent to the parents, thus each person 
concerned in the management of the pupil is furnished the necessary 
data for handling the case when it comes through his hands. We 
cannot be over-emphasize the value of keeping a record of all confer- 
ences of a serious nature that may be held with the pupil or with his 
parents or other interested parties. A few schools have card forms 
on which the classroom teacher, the home-room teacher, or the prin- 
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cipal may keep memoranda of such interviews. This memorandum 
to make note of the time, place, and nature of the conference, and 
the agreement arrived at. Such a record is bound to impress the 
pupil with the seriousness of the interview, since he is made to feel 
that it is of enough importance to be made a matter of record, but 
more important still, to furnish valuable data for latter interviews 
which may be held with the pupil or with his parents, or teachers. 
Such record should be brief, yet complete enough to be serviceable, 
and should be so kept that they will be cumulative. These will furn- 
ish valuable information for new principals or new home-room 
teachers who may have to deal with the pupil at a later time. 


Miscellaneous 


A considerable number of the blanks collected by this committee 
are used for the purposes of a miscellaneous nature which indicates 
the constantly increasing variety of activities which are entering into 
our school life. We will merely mention some of the outstanding 
forms in this collection: 


Health Program: Physical examination; dental examination ; 
record of corrective gymnasium work prescribed, with space for later 
examinations and transfers to other sections ; nurse’s reports. 


Records of organization meetings and the participation in the 
same by pupils: Record of the athletic life of pupils including the 
accomplishments in various fields of athletics as well as amount of 
time devoted. 

Record of the distribution of time of a pupil in extra-curriculum 
activities. 

Cards for occupational data and employment records. 

Teacher’s daily plan sheet, including space for the ordering and 
preparation of materials in such departments as home economics or 
manual training. 

Complete sets of blanks for accounting systems for lunchrooms, 
school paper, athletic associations, etc. 

Pass slips for pupils passing from one part of the building to 
another during school hours, with space for the time of passing and 
the acknowledgment of the receipt of such slips by the teacher 
receiving them. 
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Records of cases referred to the visiting teacher with space 
for the reports of those present. 


Visitor’s introduction card used for introducing visitors to the 
classroom teacher whose classes they may desire to visit. 


Honor certificates and special cards of commendation of high 
scholarship. 
Accumulative record of English readings. 


Blanks for enrollment and reports on work done in Bible study 
and music, outside of school. 


Record of the teacher’s load in form of supervisor of extra- 
curriculum activities as well as classroom work. 


It is the recommendation of this committee that the uniform 
blank for the transfer of scholarship records which was adopted 
by this Association two or three years ago, should be revised to pro- 
vide space for a report on personal characteristics of the pupil and 
his accomplishments in school activities as well as in scholarship. 
We feel that this information should be almost as valuable to the 
principal of the school to which the pupil made transfer, as the rec- 


ord of scholarship would be. We furthermore recommend that 
machinery be provided for further study of the whole advinistrative 
procedure of our high-school system, with a view to developing 
greater efficiency, and that recommendations be brought in by this 
committee, looking toward the development of certain standards 
in procedure. The desire for standard blanks in these fields should 
come as a natural outgrowth of the standardization of the procedure. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Miss) Frances D. RapForp, 

Ray BRraAcEwELt, 

H. E. Pratt, 

R. R. Coox, Chairman. 


The report of this committee was adopted and the committee 
was discharged. 


PRINCIPAL CLAUDE P. Briccs, SEN1ior HicH ScHoor, LAKE- 
woop, OHIO, presented the Report of Committee on Joining the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO CON- 
SIDER THE ADVISABILITY OF THE NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS MERGING ITSELF WITH THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AS 
A DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


At the Cleveland meeting of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals in 1923, Dr. W. B. Owen, President of 
the National Education Association for that year, presented a propo- 
sition to this Association. A committee was appointed by President 
Edward Rynearson to consider the advisability of accepting said 
proposal. 


Your committee, composed of your Secretary, H. V. Church, 
Jesse B. Davis, B. F. Brown, now deceased, L. W. Smith, and your 
chairman, reported at the meeting in ’23 to this effect: “That inas- 
much as so much was involved in the proposal and inasmuch as the 
time was too short for careful consideration of all that is involved 
in this step, more time be given for this report.” This was granted 
and the committee continued. 


Your chairman asked L. W. Smith and M. R. McDaniel as a 
committee to interview Mr. Owen and also the Field Secretary of 
the National Education Association, Mr. J. O. Engleman, and the 
National Council of the N. E. A. with a view to finding out the 
basis on which our Association might become a part of the National 
Education Association and thus become a Department of Secondary 
School-Principals on the same basis as the Department of Superin- 
tendents and the Department of Elementary-School Principals. 
This sub-committee, with Mr. Smith directing the work, spent a 
whole day with the National Council last year in trying to get a 
basis for joining which would be satisfactory to our organization as 
well as to the National Education Association. Mr. Smith presented 
the report. You, who remained to the end of the last session, will 
recall that this matter came up Thursday afternoon near the close 
of the last session of our annual meeting. There were only a few 
of the faithful still at the meeting. After a heated discussion in 
which we did not seem to be arriving anywhere, it seemed wise to 
defer the consideration of this whole question until 1925. It was 
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decided to have this report placed on the calender of business so 
that it would receive the consideration of the entire Association. 


Your committee, after two years of careful consideration, has 
the following report to make: We believe that every teacher, prin- 
cipal, superintendent, and administrator of schools should be proud 
of our great National Education Association which has for its pur- 
pose the promotion of education in the United States. I am sure 
that the secondary-school principals of the United States are proud 
of what this great organization of school people has meant to the 
teaching force of the country. Your committee believes that our 
organization has profited materially as a result of the work of this 
great fraternal organization of teachers. It has meant a great deal 
to all of us in the way of keeping up and magnifying the dignity of 
the teaching profession. The studies that the National Education 
Association made at a time when the teaching profession was at a 
low ebb has done much to magnify and exalt our work. The study 
that was made on teachers’ salaries alone has been of invaluable 
service to our organization. We feel that we cannot be unmindful 
of this, and ought to do everything that we can to help continue 
the fine service which the National Education Association has ren- 


dered to our profession. 

To sum up the whole matter, if the Association of Secondary- 
School Principals does become a department of Secondary-School 
Principals in the National Education Association, it should be, as 
follows : 


FIRST. That the name be: The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals—A Department of the National Education 
Association. 

SECOND. That our funds be in sole charge of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, and that the same may 
be audited by the proper officers of the N. E. A. 

THIRD. That our publications be left in charge of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

FOURTH. That we give assurance to the N. E. A. that the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals will do all 
it can to increase the membership in the N. E. A., but that this As- 
sociation will not be responsible for collecting N. E. A. dues from 
its members. 
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This is submitted for your consideration and your committee 


asks to be discharged of its responsibility. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. W. Smiru, 
Jesse B. Davis, 
H. V. Cuurcu, 
C. P. Briccs, Chairman. 


After full discussion the report of the committee was accepted 
and the committee was discharged. 


On motion of Mr. Briggs, the amendments proposed by Mr. 
Loomis at the meeting of 1924 were tabled. 


Owing to the many and diverse conceptions of vocational and 
educational guidance, the recently revised statement of the Prin- 
ciples of Vocational Guidance was distributed at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Vocational Guidance held in 
Cincinnati, February 19 to 21, 1925. Upon request of Edward 
Rynearson, President of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, permission was granted to have the statement published in the 


Ninth Yearbook. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The principles of guidance as herein presented are treated from 
the standpoint of the teacher, school administrator, vocational coun- 
selor, parent, social, civic, and religious worker, and personnel worker 
in employment. Upon these workers, according to their opportunity, 
must rest the responsibility of vocational guidance. 


I. A DEFINITION oF TERMS 


1. The term “vocational” comprises all gainful occupations, as 
listed in the United States census of occupations, and homemaking. 


2. Vocational guidance is the giving of information, experience, 
and advice in regard to choosing an occupation, preparing for it, 
entering it, and progressing in it. 

3. Educational guidance is the aid furnished individuals in 
making such decisions as choice of studies, choice of curriculums, 
and the choice of schools. 
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II. THe NEED For VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1. In this country fully 50 per cent of our children leave school 
by the end of the sixth grade; 25 per cent more by the end of the 
grammar school ; and over one-half of those who enter the high school 
leave before graduation. Vocational guidance, then, is needed to 
keep a larger number of children profitably in school and to facilitate 
their leaving under conditions favorable for worthwhile employment. 


2. Within about forty years’ time the population of our country 
has doubled, the number of our racial elements has greatly increased, 
and our cities have become overcrowded. Within the same time our 
occupations have greatly increased in number, technicality, com- 
plexity, and specialization. Within the same time the typical Ameri- 
can family has become less capable than formerly to give vocational 
direction to its children ; the public school has had difficulty in keep- 
ing pace with the changed needs of our cosmopolitan population ; 
and society at large has failed to understand and assume responsi- 
bility for the vocational choices of our young people. Organized 
vocational guidance must be provided to meet the new needs of our 
modern world. 

3. Education is provided to enable pupils to become useful mem- 
bers of society. Vocational guidance will prepare them to make more 
wisely the important decisions which they are called upon to make 
throughout life. Therefore the service of vocational guidance should 
be provided for in the curriculums of the public schools. 

4. Since work occupies one-half the waking time of active in- 
dividuals and presents complex difficulties which can be solved only 
through the extension of education, careful study should be given 
to all the problems involved in vocational life. 

5. Modern life demands as never before right contacts and co- 
operation. Vocational guidance of some sort is inevitable. No one 
can avoid the need for making occupational decisions. Adequate 
guidance should be provided under supervision to offset the unwise 
and false guidance of untrustworthy advertisements, suggestion, 
selfishness, ignorance, and other prejudiced or unscientific sources. 


III. THe Aims or VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


The purposes of vocational guidance are: 
1. To assist individuals in choosing, preparing for, entering 
upon, and making progress in occupations. 
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2. To give a knowledge of the common occupations and of the 
problems of the occupational world, so that pupils may be prepared 
for vocational as well as political citizenship. 


3. To help the worker to understand his relationships to work- 
ers in his own and other occupations and to society as a whole. 


4. To secure better codperation between the school on the one 
hand and the various industrial, commercial, and professional pur- 
suits on the other hand. 


5. To help adapt the schools to the needs of the pupils and the 
community, and to make sure that each pupil obtains the equality of 
opportunity which it is the duty of the public schools to provide. 


IV. THe ConTENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1. Drifting through school is a common evil in all educational 
systems, as in life itself. The vocational motive, whether temporary 
or permanent, should be encouraged as one of the motives in the 
securing of useful experiences and in the choice of a curriculum. 


2. The home and school programs should include a combination 
of play, handwork, codperative activity, and academic work, the 
whole being varied enough to represent life’s demands, and concrete 
enough to secure an effective response and successful accomplish- 
ment by each individual child. For all children before the close of 
the compulsory school period there should be provided a wide variety 
of try-out experimences in academic and aesthetic work, gardening, 
simple processes with tools and machines, elementary commercial 
experiences, and cooperative activities. Such try-out experiences 
are for the purpose of teaching efficiency in everyday tasks, broad- 
ening the social and occupational outlook of the children, and dis- 
covering to them and the teachers their interests and abilities. 


3. Children in school should be dealt with on the basis of indi- 
vidual differences revealed in the social life of the child, progress in 
school subjects, and in standard tests. 


4. Teachers of all subjects in schools and colleges should make 
a definite effort to show the relation of their work to occupational 
life just as they now relate these studies to other phases of life 
activity, such as the cultural, recreational, ethical, civic, and social. 
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5. The miscellaneous working experiences of school children 
should be made to aid the child in understanding his environment 
and in discovering his vocational aptitudes and interests. 


6. All forms of part-time education, such as the continuation 
school, and codperative courses, and trade extension and trade prepa- 
ratory courses, should be provided, in order that school and work 
may be brought into closer cooperation and that there may be more 
careful supervision of the child in employment. 


V. METHODS IN VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


1. Studying the Individual 

(a) Counselors should interview individuals at regular intervals, 
particularly at such critical times as one year before the school- 
leaving age, promotion from one school to another, change of 
course, leaving school, and when meeting the problems con- 
nected with work. Such counseling should include studies by 
case-work methods of the social life of each child and confer- 
ences with parents whenever practicable, in order to obtain 
knowledge of the child’s environment, interest, behavior, and 
personal data regarding his problems. This counsel should be 
a regular responsibility of the school. For the solution of diffi- 
cult cases all the facilities of the regular case work method should 
be available. 


(b) Special attention should be paid, by the school or by suitable 
agencies or individuals, to adults whose guidance has been neg- 
lected, and to handicapped persons. 


(c) Counselors should study the educational offerings of the com- 
munity through its schools, museums, art galleries, libraries, etc., 
in order to enable children and adults to use these opportunities 
in preparation for a vocation or for further school or college 
training. 

(d) Whenever tests of general intelligence are used this should 
be done with the greatest care. No important decisions should 
be made on the basis of a group test alone; special classifications 
and assignment of special curriculums should be made only after 
an individual examination by a carefully trained and experienced 
psychologist. Whenever time and facilities permit, tests of occu- 
pational skill and knowledge should also be used. 
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(e) Cumulative records should be kept for individuals. These 
y should include academic records, social conditions, physical and 
mental records, and the results of counseling. 


2. Teaching the Occupations 
(a) The study of the common and local occupations, vocational 
opportunities, and the problems of the occupational world, 
should be carried on before the end of the compulsory school 
age. Such study should be provided, in organized classes, for 
all students in junior high and high schools. It should give the 
pupil an acquaintance with the entire field of occupations, and 
a method of studying occupations wherewith he can meet future 
vocational problems. In addition the study of occupations 
should be offered in continuation schools, evening schools for 
adults, and colleges. 
(b) Teachers of classes in occupations, counselors, or investigators 
should be given time to study occupational needs and oppor- 
tunities. 


3. Aiding in the Choice of a Vocation 
(a) The choice of a vocation should not be made too early or too 
hurriedly and should be made only after the study of occupa- 
tions and try-out experiences. It should be an educational 
process by progressive elimination. Provision should be made 
for reconsideration and re-choice. Care should be taken that 

’ the choice be made by the individual himself. 

(b) Vocational guidance should discourage and supplant any 
attempt to choose occupations by means of phrenology, physi- 
ognomy, or other unscientific hypotheses. 

(c) Alluring short cuts to fortune, as represented by current ad- 
vertisements, should be investigated, condemned, and supplanted 
by trustworthy information and frank discussion. 

bf (d) Occupations should be chosen with service to society as the 

basic consideration, and with personal satisfaction and remun- 
eration as next in consideration. 


4. Guidance in Relation to Vocational Education 
(a) Vocational guidance must be provided before, during, and 
after courses in vocational education if these courses are to 
be truly effective. Students in vocational courses should be 
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enrolled only after careful selection on the basis of fitness and 
well-considered choice. 

(b) In order that the aims of vocational guidance may be secured 
those in charge of vocational education should include a study 
of the common occupations and their problems in any plan of 
vocational education. 

(c) In accordance with the best practice among those in charge 
of vocational education, plans should be adopted by which voca- 
tional education and education for citizenship may be continued 
in factories, shops, and stores, enabling workers to understand 
the problems of work and to make progress toward a better 
organization of working life and a better standard of living. 

(d) It is desirable that in connection with vocational education, 
opportunities be provided for experiences in the vocation under 
occupational conditions. There should be vocational guidance 
in connection with the assignment to, and the procedure within, 
such occupational experiences. 

(e) Adult education, both vocational and general, should be pro- 
vided through a variety of short-unit courses in day and eve- 
ning schools. 





5. Retaining the Student in School. 





(a) Since investigations have shown that economic necessity is 
only a minor cause for leaving school at the end of the com- 
pulsory school age, those interested in vocational guidance 
should always insist that the school itself enter into a campaign 
to hold pupils by offering a more varied program suited to the 
individual needs of the students. 

(b) Between the compulsory school age and the time for full par- 
ticipation in industry, there should be substantial compulsory 
part-time schooling in the daytime. 

(c) Means should be found, through either public or private 
funds, to provide scholarships when needed to keep pupils in 
school, or for continuing schooling on a part-time arrangement. 


6. Guidance in Relation to Employment. 


(a) The choice of a position or a vocation should take into con- 
sideration the physical condition and mental attainment of the 
young person and the future offered by the occupation. 
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(b) Placement should come only after a careful and persistent 
effort has been made to keep the pupil in school, and whenever 
possible it should be in part-time work for a substantial period. 


(c) Placement and employment supervision should be accompa- 
nied by advice regarding opportunity for supplementary study 
and promotion. Placement should always be regarded as but 
one of the later steps in a complete program of vocational 
guidance. 


(d) Vocational guidance workers should codperate with person- 
nel managers, labor organizations, employers’ associations, co- 
operative societies, government officials, social and civic organi- 
zations, and others interested in problems of work. 


(e) School systems should undertake follow-up work and em- 

ployment supervision, to extend throughout the time of the mi- 

nority of the child and to be exercised in codperation with the 

| above-mentioned agencies. For several years after leaving 

school students should be encouraged to keep in touch with 

the vocational counselors of the school system to which they 
formerly belonged. 

(f) Non-commercial and public employment agencies for per- 
sons under 21 years of age should be conducted jointly with the 
local educational authorities and in the closest possible relation 
with the public schools. For the purposes of standardization 
and codrdination, private non-commercial agencies for aiding 

} persons to secure employment, or to transfer them to more suit- 

able positions, should be under public supervision or control. 
Commercial employment bureaus, even under a licensing system, 
should be supplanted as rapidly as possible by public employ- 
ment systems. 


VI. THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


1. The organization required for vocational guidance will de- 
pend in large measure upon the size of the community which it 
serves and upon the existence of other organizations capable of 
rendering supplementary services. A small organization, or even 
a single individual, can handle the work in a small place, but large 
cities will require fully equipped bureaus for vocational guidance. 
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2. The central agency should receive advice and assistance 
from an advisory council, from special research committees, and 
from counselors. 


3. The advisory council should be composed of interested in- 
dividuals or of representatives of organizations whose activities re- 
late them to the work of vocational guidance. It should advise 
in planning the vocational guidance activities adapted to the commu- 
nity and should be helpful in enlisting the codperation needed when 
gathering information or when making placements. 


4. Research, by persons qualified by experience and training, 
should be carried on to give assistance in solving such special prob- 
lems as those connected with the guidance and protection of men- 
tally or physically handicapped children, with aiding foreigners to 
adjust themselves to American conditions, with the promotion of 
the health of women workers, and with the gathering of information 
needed for legislation. 


5. Vocational counselors are needed in schools or other insti- 
tutions whenever there are persons whose satisfactory guidance re- 
quires many individual conferences. 


6. Since vocational guidance must concern itself chiefly with 
young persons found in the public schools, and since this activity is 
related closely to the general economic welfare of the community, it 
is advisable that the agency undertaking this work should be a part 
of, or closely affiliated with, the publicly supported educational sys- 
tem. This will promote the codrdination of vocational guidance 
activities with the work of attendance and certification officers, and 
of persons giving physical and mental tests, and of persons engaged 
in developing means for supplying school children with vocational 
information and education. 


7. The intelligent interest and codperation of all teachers 
should be secured, by means of teachers’ meetings, reading circles, 
and institutes. 


VII. THe EguipMENT AND TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


1. Since the service of vocational guidance is of such growing 
importance and of such a peculiar nature, it is evident that it should 
be given only by persons having the necessary personal qualities and 
special experience and training. 
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2. The personal qualities of the vocational counselor should 
include human sympathy, interest in and understanding of young 
people and their problems, tact, patience, the spirit of service, and 
research ability. 


3. The counselor should have a good general education, in- 
cluding the study of economics, sociology, industry, psychology, and 
education. 


4. The counselor should have experience in various forms of 
social endeavor, such as public school teaching, social work, and 
personnel work in industrial and commercial establishments. 


5. The counselor should have special training for the work in 
a formal course or courses in vocational guidance of a college or uni- 
versity grade. These courses should be organized under such major 
topics as the following: The Principles of Vocational Guidance ; 
Vocational Counseling ; Organization for Vocational Guidance ; Oc- 
cupational Information, Research, and the Survey; The Conduct 
of Life-Career Classes ; Psychology applied to Vocational Guidance ; 
Special Problems in Vocational Guidance. 


VIII. Conciusions 


1. It is necessary to have a clear understanding of the terms 
used in vocational guidance both to save confusion in the minds of 
those who are interested, and to aid in establishing standards. 


2. The need for vocational guidance is self-evident when we 
consider the rapid growth and changes in population in our country, 
the changes in the employments, and the great social waste that re- 
sults from unguided personal ability. 


3. The major purpose of vocational guidance is to help the in- 
dividual. It also aims to modify the school and occupational pro- 
cedure, and to improve relations between the school and the com- 
munity, so as to further the major purpose. 


4. The content of vocational guidance should be such as to 
reveal to the young person his own capabilities and the nature of 
the world of work, and to enable him to make the proper correlation 
for happy and useful living. 
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5. The chief means used in vocational guidance should be the 
careful study of the individual and the presentation to him of the 
varied opportunities and responsibilities of his future life, together 
with the constant use of an adequate system of records. , 


6. The size and character of the agency for vocational guidance 
will depend upon the size and character of the community or or- 
ganization which it is to serve. Aside from the official organization 
of the vocational guidance department, codperation with civic, busi- 
ness, social, and religious agencies is absolutely essential. 


7. Experience has shown that adequate preparation of coun- 
selors is of vital importance. 


IX. THE OUTLOOK IN THE FIELD OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1. The outlook in the field of vocational guidance is based upon 
the past development of the movement, the present widespread in- 
terest in it, and the continually increasing provision for its support. 


2. Bureaus of vocational guidance, research, and placement 
have been established in many communities. 


3. Public school systems have in many places adopted more or 
less formal systems of vocational guidance. 


4. Schools and colleges have extended the work of deans, vice- 
principals, and faculty advisers to include vocational guidance 
activities. 

5. Social, civic, and welfare organizations have added some 
measure of vocational guidance service to their activities. 


6. The National Vocational Guidance Association and the local 
associations are now more active than ever, and their growth is 
indicative of the steady progress of the movement. 


7. The program of the public school is being modified gradually 
to meet the vocational guidance needs of young people. 


8. Those responsible for vocational education are coming more 
fully to recognize and profit by vocational guidance. F 


g. Improved methods of child study and testing offer great 
promise for better guidance service. 
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10. The establishment of classes in occupations in the schools, 
in continually increasing number, indicates the great advance of 
vocational guidance in this field. 


11. The establishment of training courses in vocational guid- 
ance, in colleges and universities is evidence of the growing demand 
for trained counselors and workers. 


12. It is being more and more widely recognized that not only 
should there be specially trained vocational counselors, but that all 
teachers and other workers for young people should have vocational 
guidance training as a part of their equipment. 


13. Increased interest in vocational guidance is shown in foreign 
countries, in part at least as a means of aiding in recovery from the 
conditions following the World War. 


14. In all of the evidences here presented, vocational guidance 
appears in the educational world as a most vital and far-reaching 
service. 


On motion the association adjourned. 
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FIFTH SESSION 


At 6:15 p.m. two hundred seven members sat down to a ban- 
quet in the cafeteria of Withrow High School. The president, 
L. W. Brooks, presided. Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, led in the singing. Professor Jesse 
B. Davis, Boston University, presented the proposition below: 


AGREEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION WITH VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
INTERESTED IN RESEARCH IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


(Program outlined by the committee on codperative research 
appointed by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in collaboration with representatives of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education.) 


I. It is agreed that a national committee whose function shall 
be to initiate, direct, and coordinate research in secondary educa- 
tion should be formed by the Bureau of Education. Such com- 
mittee to consist of one representative of each codperating organiza- 
tion and such additional members as the United States Commissioner 
of Education shall appoint for the purpose of securing on the 
committee, men of recognized leadership in specific phases of second- 
ary education. In view of the present existence of a national com- 
mittee of ten formed by the Bureau of Education for the purpose 
of initiating, directing, and coordinating research affecting the small 
high school it is agreed that this committee shall constitute a part of 
the general committee here proposed. 


II. It is agreed that for a general plan of organization the 
general committee shall be organized into a sub-committee on rural 
and small high schools which shall consist of the present committee 
of ten on the small high school and such additional members of 
the general committee as shall be appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education, and a sub-committee on urban and large high schools to 
be formed from the members of the general committee. It is sug- 
gested that for purposes of codrdination approximately one-third 
of the personnel of each sub-committee shall be appointed to serve 
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on the other and for the purpose of expediting action in the interim 
between meetings there shall be an executive council composed of 
the chairman of the general committee, the chairman of each of the 
sub-committees and the representative of the Bureau of Education 
who is the executive secretary of the general committee. 


It is further suggested that the general committee agree upon 
the definition of the small high school so that the field of each sub- 
committee may be clear from the outset. 


III. Organizations codperating with the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation agree to name representatives to serve on a permanent com- 
mittee ; to use the means at their disposal for securing data wanted 
from member secondary schools for studies undertaken by the com- 
mittee and agreed to by their representative ; to encourage member 
institutions which conduct research in secondary education to list 
with the executive secretary of the committee semi-annually all 
research studies under way and to file copies of completed studies 
with the executive secretary of the committee who shall have the 
right and duty of making such studies available to members of co- 
operating organizations. 


IV. The Bureau of Education agrees to assume the duties 
attached to the office of executive secretary of the committee; to 
serve as a repository of information in the way of raw data made 
available through specific studies on forms approved by the com- 
mittee, theses of graduate students on secondary-education topics, 
and other special research studies made by any of the codperating or- 
ganizations independent of the general committee. Such information 
to be distributed by the Bureau of Education in the way agreed upon 
as desirable by the general committee and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation ; to collect data for research studies authorized by the general 
committee, tabulate or assist in tabulating data on authorized studies, 
undertake through its own personnel to make studies recommended 
by the committee and approved by the Commissioner of Education 
and to prepare and distribute periodical lists of available data, theses, 
or special studies under way or completed by member institutions 
of codperating organizations or, as work develops, perform any 
other service requested by the committee which is held feasible by 
the Commissioner of Education. 
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V. Only organizations having an active representative on the 
general committee shall be considered to be a cooperating organiza- 
tion for the purposes of this undertaking. a 


VI. Publications issued by the Bureau of Education as a result 
of studies carried out through this committee shall give proper credit 
to the committee for such study and ascribe authorship to such 
| individual or individuals as are designated by the committee actively “ 
to direct the study concerned. il 


VII. It is agreed that the general committee shall meet annually ’ 
at the time of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 


The association agreed on vote to be a cooperating organization. 
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SIXTH SESSION 


The sixth session was held in the auditorium of Woodward 
High School. The President, L. W. Brooks, called the meeting to 
order at 2:30 p.m., Wednesday, February 25. Mr. Charles C. Till- 
inghast, principal of Horace Mann School for Boys, New York City, 
read his paper, Current Studies in Curriculum Analysis. 


CURRENT STUDIES IN CURRICULUM ANALYSIS 


Cuarves C. TittincHast, Horace MANN ScuHoot For Boys, NEw 
York Crty 


On all sides we are finding, at the present time, an unprece- 
dented interest in the general field of curriculum investigation. The 
department of superintendence, through a specially appointed com- 
mission, has been prosecuting an extended study, results of which 
have been embodied in the Elementary-School Curriculum Yearbooks 
of 1924 and 1925, and research in connection with which is still 
being vigorously carried on. In no less than six yearbooks the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education has recorded the findings 
of their committees, as they have dealt with one aspect and another 
of curriculum or course of study. Our own organization has felt 
the need of study here, and has already done much to arouse interest 
and concern in the whole matter, as evidenced by the conspicuous 
place given curriculum and related needs in the programs of this 
body during the past few years. Three years ago Principal Miller 
reported for a curriculum committee of which he was chairman. 
Two years ago Principal Prunty gave in considerable detail the in- 
terpretation of certain elements of curriculum philosophy in the 
actual program of a large cosmopolitan city high school; while last 
year the executive committee felt the whole matter to be of such 
serious and pertinent importance as to warrant the appointment of 
a second special committee, to investigate and report whatever might 
be available in current research, investigation, or practice. The func- 
tion of this paper—as a part of the report of this committee—is to 
attempt in a very brief manner to analyze what seem to be worth- 
while curriculum investigations, the attempt being made to select 
not only experimentations and practices, knowledge of which might 
well be of value to every high-school principal in his own school 
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situation, but also to state categorically, and it may seem dogmatically 
certain philosophical principles which seem to underlie the attempts 
at curriculum reorganization or resuscitation. 


The first outstanding and rather startling fact which comes to 
light is the amazing small amount, comparatively speaking, of cur- 
riculum study which is being carried on in the secondary field. 
Through the activities of the National Education Association, and 
especially the Department of Superintendence, as well as through 
the efforts of the National Society for the Study of Education, a 
great amount of investigation and constructive research has been 
done in elementary schools and junior high schools, but with a few 
outstanding exceptions, of which I shall speak somewhat in detail, 
the senior high-school curriculum as such has been accorded only 
occasional and sporadic treatment. To support this statement may 
I submit as evidence the fact that during the past five years the 
greater number of newly published courses of study in the various 
states of the Union, as reported to the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, have dealt largely or entirely with 
elementary school subjects. May I also, in this connection, quote 
briefly from letters received by me during the past few weeks. By 
a State Commissioner in an Eastern state we are told: “I have 
made inquiry among our field staff concerning any current studies 
in curriculum making going on in the secondary schools of the 
state. I regret to state that no such studies are being made.” From 
the director of the Bureau of Educational Research of a large state 
university: “I am not as well informed as I wish I were concerning 
the curricula which are being made in school systems and colleges.” 
From still another large state department, over the signature of the 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Education comes this state- 
ment: “The curricula in the high schools, as far as I know, are 
not under discussion to any extent.” To quote only one more, a 
State Superintendent of a large western state writes: “I know of 
no schools in our state at the present time making studies in cur- 
riculum making.” It is impossible for one, as he tries to get first 
hand information, to escape the feeling that high-school curriculum 
studies. are, as I said at the beginning of this paragraph, compara- 
tively neglected. 


The second fact, equally evident, and much more cheering, is 
that, scattered throughout the country, there are college educators, 
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high-school administrators and teachers, as well as school officials, 
who, having seen very clearly the need in this connection, are giving 
themselves intelligently and whole-heartedly to the task of dis- 
covering underlying principles, and attempting further—an even 
more difficult task—to translate those principles into terms of cur- 
riculum arrangement and content. As I have tried to survey the 
whole field of attempt and accomplishment in the problem of cur- 
riculum reorganization and study, I have clearly realized that it 
is quite impossible to get into direct communication with every 
one of the large number of men and women engaged in high-school 
administration or planning; and it is possible, although regrettable, 
that in this report some particular type of investigation may go 
unmentioned. It is possible for this paper at best only to discuss 
types of research, exemplifying, whenever possible, by significant 
actual studies of that general nature. I have found, as one might 
logically expect, that there are four sources from which valuable 
movements have come, and which continue to supply the motive 
power necessary to carry on. The first of these is found in the 
scattered and unorganized individual high-school principals from 
coast to coast who, sometimes in large city schools, sometimes in 
the cosmopolitan school of a comfortably large town, and some- 
times in the smallest rural high school, are trying as best they may 
—and oftentimes, apparently, without having their state superin- 
tendent or commissioner of secondary education cognizant of what 
they are attempting—to make whatever changes may be possible 
and sensible, to the end that their schools may better meet the 
needs of the communities in which they are located, and may better 
express the spirit of the times in which we all find ourselves. At- 
tempts of this sort in a great many instances bear fruit in the en- 
riching of a local high-school curriculum; and many a community 
to-day is better served through its high school because of the vision, 
the courage, and the common sense of its high-school principal. 
May I, then, at this point, even while I am saying that it is very hard 
to see how, by any stretch of our professional imagination, we may 
feel that what we do in the high school in Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
the Hughes High School in Cincinnati or the Horace Mann School 
for Boys in New York City will have the least effect on the im- 
provement of secondary-school curriculum making in general, may I, 
I say, lay down this principle. For most of us who are high-school 
principals the main opportunity to do something that really counts is 
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in our own schools—and now. We may some time be helped by 
state or municipal committee or subsidy, but to wait for such sup- 
port, thinking that without it nothing can be done, is to miss, so it 
seems to me, the realization of the importance of this first source of 
power, the individual principal. 


The second important and valuable source is found in the 
activities of departments of education of colleges, special educa- 
tional foundations or special committees appointed by various learned 
bodies for the express purpose of curriculum investigation. It is 
possible here to enumerate only a few of these, and it is my pur- 
pose only to suggest the types of research of this nature now going 
forward. Professor George B. Counts, of Yale, under a grant from 
the Commonwealth Fund, is prosecuting an extensive study in the 
entire field of curriculum building, the results of this study to be 
available in published form. This study has but recently been begun. 
A specific sort of study is exemplified in two investigations recently 
completed at the University of Minnesota. Mr. Lyle Thomson 
made an analysis of the curricula of ninety high schools of the Mid- 
dle West, and Professor Leonard Koos a similar analysis in the 
case of two hundred schools throughout the country, their attempt 
being to analyze the types of programs, curricula offered, and sub- 
jects required. The George Peabody School for Teachers at Nash- 
ville has at the present time in press a study recently made of twenty 
thousand high-school graduates in Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, Arkansas and Texas, this work aiming to evaluate the sub- 
jects actually taken in high school both on the basis of their uniformity 
in different states and on the basis of their actual value to the 
graduates. Under the direction of Professor Thorndike, of the 
Institute of Research of Teachers College, studies are being carried 
on of psychological principles underlying the fundamental secondary- 
school subjects, in an attempt to determine what subjects should be 
taught at what time and in what manner. Very important investi- 
gations are going on at the School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, where Professor Bobbitt has several phases of research 
under way, largely concerned in determining the actual principles 
which should be at the basis of all curriculum reorganization. 


Probably the most significant and far reaching investigation 
now under way under the direction of a special committee is that 
of the American Classical League, under a subsidy from the General 
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Education Board, whose experimentation and reseach procedure, 
as well as suggestions as to desirable courses in Latin for the high 
school, together with their findings as to the status of Latin teaching 
in the high schools of the country are being made available through 
printed reports. Another study, more recently inaugurated, is the 
Modern Foreign Language Study, under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education. This whole investigation is in a 
most preliminary stage, but it apparently is seeking to determine the 
preparation of teachers for modern language classes, the position 
given modern language in the programs of junior and senior high 
schools and the methods of instruction used at various grades of the 
language development. It is planned by the committee, through the 
Bureau of Education, to distribute questionnaires to the secondary 
schools of the country, and on the basis of the results thus obtained, 
to publish findings and recommendations. One might summarize 
the activities of all of these educational agencies under these general 
heads. They are attempting four inclusive tasks, to find justification 
or non-justification for each specific subject; to locate, explain and 
suggest ways to correct wide discrepancies in supposedly similar 
curricula; to determine a logical and sensible time distribution of 
worth-while subjects; and to improve both method and content of 
all subjects given a place in the high-school curriculum. 


The third source of progress in curriculum analysis should— 
and does—lie in the state departments of education and in the state 
and county teachers’ associations. Many state commissioners are 
publishing at regular intervals syllabi in the various high-school 
subjects, but it often happens that these syllabi are merely orders 
from headquarters handed down to principals or teachers rather 
than an enunciation of, or clarification of, fundamental philosophic 
ideas involved in curriculum study. Occasionally we find a state 
official from whose office there are sent out real curriculum pub- 
lications, but it would seem to me that here is a point at which 
great good could be accomplished by the adoption, with what- 
ever modification might be necessitated by local conditions, of 
the plan now in operation in the state of Missouri. There 
the State Teachers’ Association appropriated six thousand dollars for 
a study of the need and plans of reorganization of high-school 
curricula. The chairman of the committee which was appointed 
to make a survey of the entire state, is Dean M. G. Neal of the 
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School of Education of the State University. By this arrange- 
ment all the resources of the state department are at the command 
of this committee, who at the same time realize very keenly that the 
actual investigation will be much more valuable and much more 
likely to come to actual fruition in improved curricula if the opinions 
and experiences of the teachers throughout the state are taken into 
account, and if they—the teachers—feel a certain pride of owner- 
ship in the whole undertaking. This committee, having called in 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs as an adviser, is now actively engaged 
in surveying the high-school curricula of all of the schools and hopes 
to have a preliminary report in a short time. As far as I can deter- 
mine, Maine is another state in which a very similar sort of investi- 
gation is being carried on, and I commend it most heartily to the 
interest and attention of the members of this association. 


The last of these four sources under discussion is resident in 
the so-called single city investigations or surveys. These at the 
moment seem to stand out with a certain pre-eminence, and it is to 
these city movements that we can all look with interest and profit. In 
the first place we have the general survey, with the curriculum of 
secondary school only one phase of the entire investigation. The 
tendency in these particular surveys seems to have been to lay more 
emphasis on economy and efficiency in the administration and direc- 
tion of the classes in the curricula than on the principles involved in 
modern curriculum making. Two such recent surveys have been 
made in Baltimore, and Springfield, Massachusetts. Of far greater 
significance and value to principals and administrators throughout 
the country is the effort being made by certain city systems to carry 
on an exhaustive and comprehensive study of their own high-school 
curricula, to the end that every possible and sensible improvement 
may be effected. The chief cities where this sort of investigation 
has been or is still going on are Los Angeles, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
New York, San Antonio, and Denver. The difficulty of discussing 
all of these—or even one—in any adequate fashion in the short time 
at my disposal is obvious; and I shall attempt merely to point out 
general procedure in the case of a few. In San Antonio, in one of the 
most recent of these city movements, Superintendent Rhodes, desir- 
ing to effect a reorganization on the junior-school basis, appointed a 
committee of six people from the staff of the city school, with W. B. 
Cockey as director. The investigation which they are carrying on 
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is significant particularly in that the main emphasis is being laid on 
educational implication and interpretation rather than on adminis- 
trative convenience or financial necessities. In Pittsburgh Associate 
Superintendent Foster writes that they have committees covering 
practically the whole field of secondary education. He states that the 
reports of these committees are incomplete and that some of the 
courses have been placed in the schools upon a tentative basis. Their 
clear attempt is to refine, by actual trying out in the city schools this 
modification or that innovation, the character and content of subjects 
offered or required. We had last year an illuminating paper pre- 
sented on the plan in operation in Los Angeles, and the character of 
the work in that city is unchanged, except that progress has been 
momentarily slowed by the unfortunate death of the director, Mr. 
Griffin. Assistant Superintendent Gould writes that their major 
problems at the present stage of the investigation lie in the fields of 
content in specific subjects, especially general science, mathematics, 
and the social studies. In New York a vast amount of really worth- 
while study is going on, the larger part under the direction of a 
principal-teacher committee, of which Miss Kate Turner, principal of 
Bay Ridge High School is the chairman. Their main tasks are two 
in number, apparently; to standardize promotional and graduation 
credits througout all the schools, and to vitalize content in all subjects 
retained in the curricula of the many and varied types of high schools 
of the city. 


I wish it were possible for me to discuss at length the plan as 
it is being worked out in Denver. Assistant Superintendent Threl- 
keld, himself an officer of this association, has already to-day, in 
another department, spoken to this subject; and it is probable that 
many of you have heard him. Perhaps it will not be out of place 
for me to skeletonize the proceedings of that city, as it is conspicuous 
in the country for the thoroughness with which the whole field is 
being canvassed. I quote briefly from a statement by Assistant 
Superintendent Threlkeld. “The Denver program of curriculum 
revision may be outlined under the following three main divisions. 
I. Participation of teachers and principals through committee organ- 
ization ; II. Program—how supervised; III. Curriculum revision a 
continuous process.” Under the committee arrangement each com- 
mittee member is responsible for getting his whole school involved 
in the work of his committee. This is done by: passing out reports 
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for criticism ; asking certain teachers to come before the committee 
for interviews ; assigning special investigations to individual teachers 
or groups of teachers ; by interesting the principals in phases of com- 
mittee work as subjects for teachers’ meetings. The actual super- 
vision of the program of curriculum revision is under the direction 
of Mr. Threlkeld who is directly responsible to the superintendent. 
To assist him in directing the work of the committees Professor 
Armentrout of Greely State Teachers’ College, and Dr. L. T. Hop- 
kins, Professor of Education at the University of Colorado have 
been employed on part time. To aid in the setting up of desirable 
objectives in subject matter, and to assist the committees in any 
other way possible, experts from all over the country have been 
invited to Denver to confer with the workers. At the present time— 
as of January 15, 1925—about twenty-five such specialists have spent 
time with the committees in Denver. The task which this city has 
set for itself is of tremendous importance, not only to its own life, 
but to the general cause of education; and we will all do well to 
follow as closely as we may be permitted the progress of the investi- 
gation. The spirit of the study is well expressed by Superintendent 
Newlon: “We must approach our problem in an open-minded atti- 
tude. I trust that we shall all be willing, if not to lay aside our pre- 
conceived notions or the convictions that we have held for many 
years, at least to re-examine them in an open-minded manner. I 
hope that we can make a real contribution not only to the public 
education in Denver, but that what we do here may be of some 
value to those who are studying this problem in other communities. 
We shall make a great mistake if we undertake our problem with 
the attitude of mind that all that has been done hitherto is wrong. 
Rather, we should build upon the firm foundation already laid.” 


We must now stop and ask ourselves, as we have observed the 
organization and progress of all of these movements in the direction 
of curriculum reorganization: what has started them all, and how 
does the whole matter affect me in my—as it may well be—incon- 
spicuous and prescribed position? In attempting to answer the first 
part of this question I am moved to assert that at no time has there 
been a keener feeling on the part of high-school men and women that 
the task of the secondary school is to educate for worth-while life 
through worth-while instruction and instructional aids. There are 
radicals in education—as everywhere—who would condemn every- 
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thing simply because it is, and who would throw overboard every 
bit of the ship’s ballast in the hold that keeps it from foundering. I 
am not speaking of these when I say that there is apparent a genuine 
and honest desire to check practice against worth-while objectives, 
scorning nothnig because it is old and tried, and worshipping no 
subject and no method simply because they made us “what we are 
to-day.” The actual task before us as principals is two-fold. First 
we must determine and accept certain objectives as worth striving 
for, and to a degree attainable, and then we must—handicapped as 
we without any doubt will be by local, municipal, state or institutional 
requirements or prohibitions—do our utmost to shape our curric- 
ulum offerings and methods to meet these desired ends. No principal 
has the right to say that nothing can be done in his school. Some- 
thing can be accomplished in even the most prescribed position, and 
it is this: the vitalizing of content and method, even in subjects 
which are required by superior bodies, in the light of the objectives 
which we have accepted as worthy and to a degree attainable. 

In conclusion, then, I would report that the chief problem en- 
gaging the attention of those conducting research in this field of 
secondary curricula is the determination of the objectives, and the 
expression of them in such workable terms that they may be inter- 
preted in tangible form in the curriculum itself. The task is a stu- 
pendous one, and calls for the best that is in each one of us, but the 
task must be attempted. With the permission of Dr. Thomas Briggs, 
I cite, for the general guidance of all of us who may try to think this 
problem through, twenty-four questions which he propounded in a 
recent paper which it was my privilege to hear. Had Dr. Briggs not 
said them before this paper of mine had been read, some number of 
these questions would have been my own; as it is, the credit is his, 
although I ask you to believe that all of the very best ones were in 
my list, and the others are only his. 

1. What are the desired ends of education, both figurative and 
directive? 

2. What is a good life and what are its characteristics ? 

3. For which of these is the public school responsible, and for 
which are other agencies—home, church, boy and girl scouts and 
the like, responsible? 

4. What details of subject matter may be used to meet the aims 
decided upon? 
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5. What basis should be used for the choices of these details? 

6. What should be the content of each course of study? 

7. What should be the plan of organization? 

8. What are the responsibilities of each unit of the school organ- 
ization in trying to meet the aims agreed upon? 

g. What psychology has a bearing upon the curriculum? 

10. What should be the distribution of details of the subject 
matter ? 

11. What is the relative importance of each course of study? 

12. What is the best time distribution for a subject? 

13. What is required of the curriculum by law or other outside 
agency ? 

14. How long should education be continued at public expense? 

15. What is the optimum length of school day and year? 

16. What is the optimum number of subjects to be carried by 
one pupil at one time? 

17. Which units should be required and which elective? 

18. What amount of lesson preparation can be obtained at 
home ? 

19. What degree of mastery of the various subjects is de- 
manded ? 

20. What are the most probable future needs of the pupils? 

21. What are the possibilities of advance in the school com- 
munity ? 

22. What are the possibilities of advance with the existing build- 
ing and equipment and the present textbooks? 

23. What are the possibilities of advance with the teachers? 

24. What are the characteristics of your pupils, and what is the 
character of your community ? 

To think through these questions; to keep in mind the seven 
objectives given us by the committee on reorganization of secondary 
education, including the eighth, suggested by President Brooks of 
this organization; to formulate our own philosophy and our own 
practice; but above all to keep sensibly progressive and cheerfully 
alert and everlastingly busy is the very valuable contribution that 
each one of us can make to the solution of the current problems in 
curriculum analysis. 
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A selected list of references and publications, valuable for any- 
one interested in curriculum study. 


Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. 
I, Number 5. 


Reports of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, published by the United States Bureau of Education. 


Bulletin No. 35. Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
Bulletin No. 23. The Teaching of Community Civics. 
Bulletin No. 28. The Social Studies in Secondary Education. 


Bulletin No. 2. Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools. 


Bulletin No. 49. Music in Secondary Schools. 

Bulletin No. 50. Physical Education in Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin No. 51. Moral Values in Secondary Education. 
Bulletin No. 19. Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education. 
Bulletin No. 55. Business Education in Secondary Schools. 


Bulletin No. 1. The Problem of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education. 


Bulletin No. 26. Reorganization of Science in Secondary 
Schools. 


Bulletin No. 35. Agriculture in Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin No. 5. Part-time Education of Various Types. 
The Proceedings of the North Central Association. 


Yearbooks of the National Education Association, Years 
1924-25. 

Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
1918-23. 


Curriculum Construction (Charters )—Macmillan. 
The Curriculum (Bobbitt)—Houghton Mifflin. 


Curriculum Making in Secondary Schools (Clement)—Henry 
Holt & Company. 
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Curriculum Adjustment in the Secondary School (Cox)— 
The Lippincott Co. 

Time Element in High School (Uhl). School Review 32, 
February, 1924. 

A Program Arrangement for Mental Groups (Rasey). School 
Review 31, October, 1923. 

Partial Reconstruction of the High School Course of Study 
(Waples). School and Society 20, July 12, 1924. 

Diversity of High School Students’ Programs (Thorndike & 
Robinson). Teachers’ College (New York) Record 24, March, 
1293. 

Case Group Methods of Determining Flexibility of General 
Curricula in High Schools (Snedden). School and Society 17, 
March 17, 1923. 

Curriculum Building in the Rural High School (Ferriss). 
School Review 31. April, 1923. 

Curricula for Small High Schools. School Review 31. Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 

Reorganization of the High School Course in Literature 
(Hosic). Teachers’ College (New York) Record 24, September, 
1923. 

Ideal High School Course in Speech (Rousseau). Journal of 
Speech Education 10, April, 1924. 

Theater Production as a Curriculum Activity (McConnell). 
English Journal ro, May, 1921. 

Place of General Science in the High School (Hanna). School 
Science and Math. 20, June, 1920. 


Reorganization of High School Science (Twiss). School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics 20, January, 1920. 


Considerations Which Led to the Proposal of a Six Year Sci- 
ence Sequence (Caldwell). National Education Association, 1923. 


What Chemistry Shall Be Taught in High School and How It 
Shall Be Correlated With College Chemistry (Nattern). School 
Science and Mathematics 23, October, 1923. 
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Three Year Senior High Course in Social Studies. Historical 
Outlook 14, October, 1923. 

Required Mathematics in the Four Year High School (Shouse). 
School Science and Mathematics 22, January, 1922. 

How to Make a Curriculum (Bobbitt)—Houghton Mifflin. 


Curriculum Making in Los Angeles (Bobbitt)—University of 
Chicago Press. 

The Redirection of High School Instruction (Lull and Wilson) 
—Lippincott. 

Changes Needed in Secondary Education (Eliot)—Board of 
Education, New York City. 

The Administration of Secondary School Units (Koos)—Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Studies in Secondary Education (1) Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monograph No. 24—University of Chicago Press. 

The Baltimore Survey—Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ 
College, New York. 

The Springfield, Massachusetts, Survey—Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers’ College, New York. 

Bulletin of High Points in the Work of the High Schools in 
New York City—Board of Education, New York. 

Bulletin No. 27 of the Bureau of Education, Washington— 
Record of Current Educational Publications. 

Current magazine articles of interest and importance: 

Business of Scientific Curriculum Making in Secondary Edu- 
cation (Clement). Ed. Ad. & Sup. 9, September, 1923. 

Description and Evaluation of Published Secondary School 
Programs of Study (Clement). Ed. Ad. & Sup. 9, April, 1923. 

Frequency of Certain Problem-Solving Situations in the High 
School Curriculum, and a Suggested General Method of Solution 
(Touton). School Sci. & Math. 22, April, 1922. 

Curriculum Reconstruction in the High School (Briggs). 
School Review 31, February, 1923. 

Los Angeles High School Curriculum (Charters). School 
Review 31, February, 1923. 
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Suggested Curriculum in Latin for a Six Year High School 
(Lodge). Teachers’ College (New York) Record 23, May 1922. 


Place of the Classics in the Public High School Program 
(Finegan). Classical Journal 18, November, 1922. 

Provision in the High School Curriculum for Correcting Phys- 
ical Defects (Todd). Journal of Educational Research 3, Janu- 
ary, 1921. 

Some Unsolved Problems of Objectives in Physical Education 
(Snedden). Teachers’ College (New York) Record 36, Decem- 
ber, 1924. 


The following persons are engaged in curriculum studies of va- 
rious sorts, and inquiries may be addressed to them concerning any 
phase of the general problem: 


Professor George S. Counts, Yale University. 

Professor Franklin Bobbitt, University of Chicago. 
Professor Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota. 
Deputy Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, Colorado. 
Associate Superintendent C. R. Foster, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. John K. Norton, Director of Research, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington. 


Mr. Jeremiah Rhodes, Department of Education, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Dean Marvin G. Neal, University of Missouri. 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers’ College, New York. 
Professor Calvin O. Davis, University of Michigan. 
Professor Otis W. Caldwell, Lincoln School, New York City. 
Professor Harold Rugg, Lincoln School, New York City. 


Director Richard D. Allen, Public Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


Ass’t Superintendent Arthur Gould, Los Angeles, California. 
State Superintendent A. O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine. 
Mr. Lyle G. Thomson, Hedding College, Abingdon, III. 


Principal Kate Turner, Bay Ridge High School, New York 
City. 
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Professor John J. Didcoct, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Mr. E. M. Phillips, High School Inspector, State of Minne- 
sota. 

Professor Thomas J. Kirby, Iowa State University. 

Director James M. Glass, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Mason D. Gray, Special Investigator, American Classical 
League, Rochester, New York. 

Dean W. W. Kemp, University of California, Berkeley. 

Professor Jesse B. Davis, Boston University. 

Professor Carleton A. Wheeler, Columbia University. 

President George Frazier, Greely, Colorado. 

Mr. C. D. Kingsley, c/o Board of Education, Chicago. 

Mr. M. G. Weglein, Baltimore Board of Education. 

Professor C. O. Davis, Department of Education, University of 
Michigan, read the report of a committee. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE SEVEN OBJECTIVES 
(A Committee Report) 


In the now famous and much read little bulletin, Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education (Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, 
No. 35), seven objectives, it will be recalled, are formulated for 
the guidance of secondary schools. These objectives are: 1. Health; 
2. Command of Fundamental Processes; 3. Worthy Home Mem- 
bership ; 4. Vocation ; 5. Citizenship ; 6. Worthy use of leisure time ; 
and 7. Ethical character. 


Seven years have now elapsed since this bulletin was published, 
and hence seven years have been provided in which modifications 
of secondary-school practices may conceivably have been made in 
harmony with the ideals and standards set up. Seven used to be a 
sacred number. It seems therefore, very appropriate that we, in this 
seventh year of the new dispensation of secondary-school reforms, 
should stop to inquire in what specific respects the seven objectives 
set up for our guidance have actually affected curriculum practice. 
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In order to get at the facts and to arrive at judgments upon 
which to make definite recommendations to this Association, three 
sets of data have been secured and analyzed. The first is the judg- 
ment of about eight thousand boys and girls enrolled in the junior 
class or eleventh grade of the high schools in the North Central Asso- 
ciation territory. These judgments are taken from last year’s North 
Central Study, The High School as Judged by its Students, and can 
be found in Part I of the Proceedings for 1924, pp. 82-90. One may 
evaluate these statements as he will, but surely many of them are 
pertinent to the question of the hour and should afford administra- 
tors considerable food for thought when they contemplate curriculum 
reforms. Moreover, few individuals are shrewder judges of school 
practices than are high-school boys and girls, and, although it be 
granted at the outset that their whims and requests ought not always 
to be accepted as bases for school organization and procedure, never- 
theless, it is an accepted dictum that the schools exist for the sake of 
boys and girls and if these boys and girls are not obtaining the most 
complete and most suitable education possible, school conditions 
ought to be changed so that they may. 


What are some of the facts which an analysis of the North 
Central Study yield? First, considerable numbers of our youth 
dislike greatly to attend high school, and, among the reasons given 
for the fact, 2,043 items, or 43.6 per cent of all that are listed, refer 
directly or indirectly to the curriculum. These items are: Subjects 
of study do not appeal, 597 cases, or 12 per cent of all. Classes are 
uninteresting, 436 cases, or 10 per cent of all. Work is too hard, 
508 cases, or 11 per cent of all. Home study is too exacting, 502 
cases, or II per cent of all. Certainly there is evidence here that 
the curriculum, as operating, is not accomplishing all that should 
be expected of it . 


A second set of queries found in the North Central Association 
Study sought to discover which studies in the curriculum are proving 
the hardest for pupils, which the easiest, which are thought to have 
yielded the most lasting values, which have yielded the least lasting 
values, which are the chief favorite studies, and which are the most 
disliked subjects. The answers to these queries reveal notable dif- 
ferences between boys and girls, as groups. Let us therefore con- 
sider them separately. Table I gives the votes of boys. Table II 
gives the votes of girls: 
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The interpretation of these tables seems to give the following 
deductions: Mathematics as now organized and taught is a very 
difficult subject for 23 per cent of the boys and for 25.7 per cent 
of the girls, and is a very easy subject for 23.7 per cent of the boys 
and for 15.4 per cent of the girls. Further, to 21.1 per cent of the 
boys and to 10.4 per cent of the girls the subject seems to yield 
large values; to 22.9 per cent of the boys and 37.5 per cent of the 
girls it appears to yield very little value. Moreover, to 19.6 per cent 
of the boys and to 13.4 per cent of the girls, mathematics is a 
favorite subject; to 19.4 per cent of the boys and to 29.2 per cent 
of the girls it is the most disliked subject. 


Does it not appear from these figures that, for certain types of 
minds, mathematics as now taught is ill-suited and ought to undergo 
much reorganization ? 


+ — 


Similarly, consider English. For 21.4 per cent of the boys it 
is a most difficult subject ; for 19.2 per cent it is the easiest subject ; 
for 12.9 per cent of the girls English is a very difficult study, while 
for 31.3 per cent it is the easiest of studies. Moreover, English, as 
organized, is a favorite subject for only 14.3 per cent of the boys and 
a disliked subject for 28.2 per cent of them. For girls, however, 
English is the favorite subject in 27.2 per cent of the cases, and is 
a disliked subject in only 11.4 per cent of the cases. 


Does it not seem probable, from these figures, that English in 
the high school, is keyed to the feminine interests and is ill-adapted 
to large numbers of boys? 


History appears to be considerably harder for girls than for 
boys, but neither group seems to feel that the subject yields notable 
values for them. On the other hand, for 20.5 per cent of the boys 
and 17.8 per cent of the girls, history is thought to yield the least 
of values. Moreover, for 28.2 per cent of the boys and 25.7 per 
cent of the girls it is the most disliked subject in the curriculum. 
Surely something is wrong when a subject makes so little appeal to 


any group of pupils. 
Science, in the estimation of our high-school boys and girls, 


holds a middle ground. It is not notably difficult or easy; its edu- 
cational value is neither greatly esteemed nor severely condemned ; 
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and it is not an especially disliked subject nor (except for about 20 
per cent of the boys) a subject that is a decided favorite. 


Finally (so far as our tables consider the question), Latin holds 
about a 12 or 13 per cent score for difficulty, a 5 per cent score for 
easiness, a 5 to 8 per cent score on lasting values, a 10 to II per 
cent score on smallness of value, 4 per cent score as a favorite study, 
a 10 to 15 per cent score as a much disliked study. No doubt the 
vote respecting Latin is relatively small because, being an elective 
study, fewer pupils have pursued it and consequently have felt indis- 
posed to express an opinion concerning it. 


The judgments respecting the remaining subjects in the cur- 
riculum were either so few or so nearly balanced that it has not 
seemed necessary to reproduce them here. 


A second set of data that bears upon our problem is that culled 
from the recent North Central Association reports of this year. It 
was hoped these might be somewhat extensive in range and complete 
in character. However, since the compilations of the data from 
the 1924 records are not yet finished only a few significant figures 
can be used. 


The North Central Association, it may be said, accredits the 
best—and only the best—secondary schools in its territory. Last 
year these numbered 1670, distributed over nineteen states. Probably 
the schools accredited constitute not to exceed one-fourth of all the 
secondary schools in those states, although it is probable the 1670 
schools enrolled fully two-thirds of all pupils attending secondary 
schools in those states. 


Of course all the accredited schools offer three or four years’ 
work in English, mathematics, science, history, and foreign lan- 
guage. However, it is interesting to learn how many schools are 
offering what may possibly be styled the newer types of courses— 
those that have arisen out of the recent demands for curriculum re- 
organization. Out of 1022 schools distributed over 14 states (all of 
the North Central Association stated except Illinois, Iowa, Montana, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin, whose reports are not yet analyzed) the 
numbers offering certain courses are as shown in the following table: 
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TABLE III* 
Number of 1022 N. C. A. Schools offering certain courses: 
Per cent 
No. ofall 
General Mathematics 0.0.2... ccccccccccvececcccsssccepcseccce 86 PY. 
I Sr Dion ac cake dbece Coenen ceceueceesenaees 499 
Community or Vocational Civics ............seeeeceseveeeees 311 30.4 
FO IE COLT ETT OE ETE COTE ECT Cer ee 410 40.1 
I Sc nines GEGR bac nade been camerencccnseasacungeeccens 365 35.7 
SE ope kas 4s Ade cKee See CEKS CEC CRA CEETOCERERA ROC RES 193 18.9 
Problems of Democracy ...........cesecececscceereveceecers 109 10.6 
I No ca a hin cchRELebeene vad eunrerdetseeeeens 171 16.7 
11th or 12th Grade Manual Training ...............seeeeseeee 385 37-6 
11th or 12th Grade Household Arts ...........cceceeeeeeevecs 373 36.5 
PN OPP PTT TT eT Tree eee eer TCC OTT Tee 321 31.4 
I NN oo vnc cn goas Gad6 ek b0bie ss acedeni uancesens 600 58.7 
Instrumental Music (Individual) .............cceeseeeeeseee 173 16.9 
Pink ote aie CEES GREENE ATE CRSA Cae bn gte content 274 26.8 


* Of the 1022 schools, 719 are in towns under 10,000 population, 155 in towns between 
10,000 and 25,000; 76 in towns between 25,000 and 100,000, and 72 in towns over 100,000. 


Another sidelight on curriculum interests is indicated by the 
numbers of pupils pursuing certain studies. Here it was not found 
possible to secure figures for the entire Association, nor even for 
fourteen states. However, the data for the Michigan schools were 
available and these may possibly be representative of other por- 
tions of the country. Of 63,875 pupils enrolled in the 122 accredited 
Michigan schools, the elections were as given in the following tables : 


TABLE IV 


Curriculum Elections of 63,875 Pupils in 122 N. C. A. Michigan 
Accredited High Schools, 1924 


Per Per Per Per Per 

cent cent cent cent cent 

ofall inist in2nd injrd in4th 

Enroll- pupils year’s year’s year’s year’s 


Subject ment inschool course course course course 
SI vivcdicoseccccs 59,211 93 29 31 25 15 
SED Akh hbo weee saves 17,992 28 48 39 7 6 
Sh snchakini avian 435 06 8§=655 38 7 0 
4 FYOMCR 2... cc sccccceee 10,734 17 52 36 10 2 
Pe Pret ce 3,479 5 61 34 4 I 

German .............- 1,345 2 56 27 I 16 
7 Manual Training ..... 10,377 16 48 30 12 10 
8 Household Arts ...... 11,523 18 47 30 15 8 
9 Agriculture ........... 2,074 3 29 26 18 27 
| eee 4,456 7 4! 32 15 12 
11 Social Studies ........ 30,114 61 hy we 
12 SCHMCE .....ccccccves 26,425 4! 
13 Mathematics .......... 38,912 61 
14 Commercial Work .... 34,782 54 
EG NEE ies civce gctéeces 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 


Curriculum Elections of 63,875 Pupils in 122 N. C. A. Michigan 
Accredited High Schools, 1924 





Per cent of all 
pupils in the 
Subject Enrollment department 
1 Social Studies (39,114) 
Community or Vocational Civics ................ 3,224 8 
RI CNT 6.5 <6 0.05606 we Keds suseceiee sanded 6,908 18 
Modern European History .............-.eeeeees 6,164 16 
SION <6.6:03 cecav ess vusvavbvderdsareees 5,114 13 
Ci EY 55i660.4406816000000ks 440 se beeeeees 11,292 29 
I SEY oc nckccceccevcetessesseaienetes> 1,518 4 
EEE 06n 0k 60000 bd406 000050005 besa hanwneeNe” 1,414 4 
EE SOP nee arm mremen nye vr 366 o+ 
SD. iscvryenaseteso eee aeunenas suis 2,051 5 
Problems of Democracy ..............0.e+ee0ees 1,036 3 
2 Science (26,425) 
Physical Geography .........cccccccccsccccseces 1,549 6 
Botany or Zoology 7 30 
PEED okcsn0 ene 18 
Chemistry ......... HS 28 
IR hin an 5k ss abe Ais A Daca seaa el 18 
3 Mathematics (38,912) 
I III oo 5.5 is 600 nda vinbécvneseececes’s 15,728 40 
Beginning Geometry ..............ce cee eeeeeeeee 12,460 32 
PI BIO 6 onc os ccc cvceecscccncnsesevecs 3, 10 
Advanced Geometry ...........cceceeeeceeceees 1,876 5 
General Mathematics ................seeeeeeeeee 3,414 9 
EE o.ne-< 550,060 da bein ta 0009504 cates ae 621 I— 
Review or Advanced Arithmetic ...............6 829 2+ 
4 Commercial Work (34,782) 
RIE, a0 esse vob ssacccep¥elseustigbass secs 12,049 35 
EEE css cbuks hkGaheukdase Beéa tee en ORNs oh 6,863 20 
INE - h.c's6n'0.n090 600d eWb55ceuodwnsseVees 8,304 24 
Commercial Arithmetic ..............0ceeeeeeees 4,059 12 
Commercial Geography ..........sceeeeeeeeeeees 1,842 5 
NE ED veg os 0-50 adhos¥ 0465 brdéancsdoues 1,665 4 
5 Music (16,414) 
ONE: Jct ote cvnpenke ys eeecnlstSeateekeatienaes 8,183 50 
RE OL OE EE EEE 1,966 12 
"ae Shi Hea mawweceiciasens \sthens 1,051 6 
MN ncsesasuneksdensehekaienvReesnn teen sensean 4,273 26 
Instrumental (Individuals) .............0eeeeeee 941 6 


It appears obvious from these figures that rather notable cur- 
riculum changes are occurring, particularly in respect to the social 
sciences. 

A third source of information for arriving at the judgments 
voiced in this paper was a questionnaire sent to 500 representative 
high-school and junior high-school men and women throughout the 
United States. Most of these individuals are members of this organi- 
zation, and hence most of them are principals of schools. 
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The questionnaire referred to the fact that the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals had, last year, voted to raise 
a committee to undertake a constructive study of curriculum condi- 
tions throughout the country, explained briefly the purpose of the 
questionnaire, and called upon each member to co-operate by filling 
out and returning the blank promptly. Of the 500 blanks set out, 
only 181 were returned. And yet we wonder why scientific educa- 
tional reforms make so little progress with us! 


The questionnaire contained twelve questions, five of which 
were answerable by a categorical “Yes” or “No”; four called for the 
writing down of one or more of the digits; and three requested a 
two-line or three-line comment. Perhaps it is well to reproduce the 
queries here. They were: 


1. Do you feel that the curriculum of your high-school would 
be essentially as it now is if there had been no report on objectives 
by the Committee on Reorganization or similar formulations of ob- 
jectives from other sources? 


2. Has your high-school curriculum been obviously and directly 
influenced by this or similar statements of objectives? 


3. Have you made a genuine effort to reorganize your curricu- 
lum in the light of any of these objectives? 


4. If so, which of these objectives have influenced you most? 


5. In just what ways has the curriculum been modified so as to 
achieve any of these objectives? 


6. Rank the seven objectives below with respect to the attention 
given to them in your curriculum, i. e., place a “one” after the objec- 
tive which received most attention in your curriculum, a “two” after 
the objective that is emphasized next, etc. 


7. Which of these objectives, if any, merit special attention in 
the public school curriculum? 


8. Which, if any, merit little attention in the public high-school 
curriculum ? 


9. In reorganizing your curriculum on the basis of these objec- 
tives, what is the most serious obstacle you have met? 
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1o. Can you suggest one way of overcoming these major objec- 
tions ? 


11. Do you know of any public high school in the United States 
where the curriculum is being radically reorganized in response to 
the needs of modern life? If so, what is its name and where is it 
located ? 


12. Do you feel that on the whole the curriculum of your high 
school is adjusted to the needs of adolescence and of your commu- 
nity? 

As stated, 181 usable sets of replies were received in response 
to this questionnaire. Of these, 163 were from representatives of 
senior or four-year high-schools, and 18 were from representatives 
of junior high-schools. Classified geographically, 28 of the respond- 
ents representing the four-year and senior high schools were from 
the east (New England and Middle States), 19 were from the south; 
68 were from the central west ; and 44 were from the far west. The 
respondents from the junior high schools were also well distributed 
over the United States, but were not classified separately by location. 


Answers to question one (Would your curriculum be essentially 
as it now is if there had been no report of the Committee on Reor- 
ganization or a similar statement of objectives from other sources?), 
were as follows: 


Central Per 

East South West West J.H.S. Total cent 

MO oon Sens bsaebuores 15 4 28 17 I 65 35.9 

Mh vs woaawssek bidet 13 15 40 27 17 112 61.8 

Equivocal ........... .. ‘ .s BA 4 2.2 
EE VV vesepwoeaas 28 19 68 44 18 181 


It is very evident from these figures that the seven objectives, 
or similar formulation of aims, have had a decided influence in re- 
shaping the work of virtually all junior high-schools and for the 
regular high-schools in the South. In the Central West and Far 
West these formulations are given much credit but by a goodly num- 
ber of correspondents, on the other hand, are thought not to have 
been very influential. In the East, however, more than 50 per cent 
of the writers disclaim any debt to materials of the sorts mentioned. 
Apparently a goodly per cent of the high schools, particularly in the 
East, Central West, and Far West, were, so to speak, “ahead of the 
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game” when concerted efforts to influence the program of studies 
were first being made. 


To the question whether the high-school curriculum had been 
obviously and directly influenced by the publication of Cardinal 
Principles or some similar bulletin, there is almost a 3 to 1 affirm- 
ative vote, 122 categorically say “yes,” 14 answering with a quali- 
fied “yes,” and 46 replying “no.” Here the vote of the junior high- 
schools is overwhelmingly affirmative, that of the Far West notably 
affirmative, and that of the East, the South, and the Central West 
just passably affirmative. 


To question Number Three, namely, “Have you made a gen- 
uine effort to reorganize your curriculum in the light of any of these 
objectives,” 130 say emphatically “yes,” 5 say “yes” with some quali- 
fication, 41 say “no,” while a few fail to answer at all. Here again 
the East by a vote of 16 affirmative to 11 negative, and the South 
by a vote of 13 affirmative to 5 negative, appear to be the sections 
of the country that have been the least affected by the publications 
of the objectives. The Central West by a score of 52 to 16, the 
Far West by a score of 33 to 7, and the junior high-schools by a 
score of 16 to 1, declare they have been making genuine efforts to 
reorganize their work in accordance with the recommended goals. 


The degrees of influence which the several objectives have had 
on principals can perhaps best be shown by a table. 


TABLE V 


Objectives that have had the Greatest Influence in Modifying meine 
er 


Central cent 
East South West West J.H.S. Total of all 
27 I 


sneha a) ie nxn aids Wed II i 8 II 74 24.1 
2 Command of Fundamentals.... 2 4 7 4 2 19 6.1 
3 Home Membership ........... I I 5 5 0 12 3.9 
PS Re error 6 3 15 17 8 49 ~=«*'5. 
ee II 7 2 2 I 85 27.6 
6 Use of Leisure ............... 3 4 10 9 6 32 10.4 
DP RNIN hk. 5-0ccecuccccvadvce 7 2 16 8 3 11.7 

TO Sh kc Ficccvivncdeees 41 28 108 8 4t 307 907 


In addition to the above, seven individuals replied “all,” two 
replied “none,” and 41 made no answer to the specific query. 


Here it is very obvious that the objectives which have stirred 
most thought and produced the greatest curriculum modifications are 
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those relating to citizenship and health. Considerably below these 
stand vocations, ethical character, and use of leisure time. At the 
bottom of the list are found command of fundamental processes and 
worthy home membership. 


Several individuals took pains to qualify their replies to Ques- 
tion Four by statements like the following: “Yes, the objectives 
have influenced us to a limited extent, but will do so much more as 
time goes on,” or, “Yes, in the wording of your announcements our 
curriculum has been obviously and directly modified by the bulletin. 
Cardinal Principles.” The implication is, however, that the modifi- 
cations to date have been verbal rather than genuine. Again several 
said, “We had modified our curriculum before the report was issued ; 
we however made use of the nomenclature to describe what already 
existed.” j 


Question Five asked for a statement of the specific ways the 
curriculum has been modified so as to achieve any of the objectives. 
Here naturally a great variety of answers was returned. Some of 
these are as follows: 


I. The East: “Vocational guidance work greatly increased” 
(5) ; “Reorganization of work in physical training” ; “Social sciences 
stressed.” “New subject matter introduced and a new emphasis 
given to the old”; “Some former required subjects made elective” ; 
“Civics and physical training are prescribed”; “Attention has been 
turned from things to real values of life” ; “Student government has 
been introduced”; “Teachers have made a more exhaustive study 
of their pupils and have sought to come in closer contact with them” ; 
“We provide medical examinations” ; “We provide lectures in ethics 
for seniors” ; “We teach economics now” ; “English and mathematics 
have been reconstructed”; “There is a changed attitude toward the 
courses that are given and a changed content in their material” ; 
“Every pupil can swim.” 


II. The South. “More attention has been given to the funda- 
mental processes” (3); “Physical education and health have been 
greatly stressed” (4) ; “A larger program of extra-curriculum activi- 
ties has been developed” ; “A home room has been organized wherein 
the fundamentals of citizenship are emphasized”; “An attempt has 
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been made at a better correlation and coérdination of subject mat- 
ter”; “Graduation requirements have been modified”; “Special ef- 
forts have been made to practice life situations within the school” ; 
“T have had to develop a course that shows the influence of the seven 
objectives” ; “Each teacher has been made conscious of the seven 
objectives and has them in her consciousness as she teaches.” 


III. North Central States. “We have changed the course in 
civics to social problems ; have introduced economics, and have made 
vocational work strictly vocational”; “Gymnasium work has been 
changed to corrective work”; “We require a three-year course in 
social science, have a definite program of physical education, provide 
competitive games for all, and, during the noon hour, arrange cul- 
tural activities in which students participate in large numbers” ; 
“Modern literature is emphasized”; “We require all pupils to take 
three years of social science and some other three year course” ; 
“American history, civics, and economics are required of all”; “We 
have appointed a health counsellor, have inaugurated an advisory 
system, have introduced a course in morals, and have developed a 
new point of view in classroom teaching”; “Each pupil has 60 
minutes per day, five days each week, devoted to physical education” ; 
“A special study of curriculum reconstruction has been made and 
objectives have been analyzed by departments” ; “A complete revision 
from the kindergarten through the junior high school has taken 
place”; “We teach current problems and use the auditorium and 
chapel periods more for teaching purposes” ; “Syllabi have been pre- 
pared by each department and the contents have been adapted to the 
cardinal principles”; “Physical examinations have been introduced 
(3)”;. “Credit is given for leisure time activities”; “Student self 
government has been introduced” (3) ; “Vocational and semi-voca- 
tional work has been introduced” (13) ; “Citizenship” (7) ; “General 
mathematics” (2) ; “Social science courses” (5) ; “General assembly” ; 
“School nurse” ; “Dental work” ; “Social training.” 


IV. Far West. “Have revised all our courses of study”; 
“Much greater attention has been given to vocational courses, citizen- 
ship, and health work” (12) ; “Ethics and etiquette are emphasized 
through library work”; “Extra-curriculum activities have been 
stressed”; “Bible study has been introduced”; “Teachers meetings 
have been utilized to discuss the objectives.” 
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V. Junior High Schools. “We stress civics, vocations, funda- 
mentals, health work, and extra-curriculum activities” ; “Pupils are 
classified in accordance with their abilities” ; “We have a socialized 
program”; “Guidance work has been enriched and emphasized” ; 
“Art, music, and auditorium work are stressed”; “A flexible pro- 
gram and a choice of studies are provided” ; “Health clubs have been 
developed” ; “Prevocational work has been developed”; “A health 
program has been developed” (8) ; “Ethical culture and how to use 
leisure time are stressed.” 


It is very evident from these quotations that some influence— 
whether it be the bulletin on Cardinal Principles or something else— 
has notably affected the aims, spirit, subject matter, and methods in 
our secondary schools. Much of the reform is just getting nicely 
under way. In particular there is evidence that many principals and 
other supervisors are organizing their faculties into study clubs and 
committees, with the purpose of imbuing them with the idea of the 
need of reorganizing school work, eliciting their active interest in 
efforts to bring about the changes, and actually working over cur- 
riculum material so as to make it harmonize with the real demands 
of the community in which the school is located. 


Question Six asked principals to rank the seven objectives in 
the order of the attention actually given to them in their own schools. 
The following table (Table VI) shows the results of the canvass. 
These figures should be interpreted as follows: Health, for example, 
was given first place by 45 principals, second place by 31 principals, 
third place by 31 principals, etc. The total average weighted score 
for Health is 70. This figure is obtained by multiplying the number 
of votes in each case by the number of the rank accorded, getting 
the sum of these weighted rankings and dividing this sum by seven. 
On this basis it is apparent that the order of importance actually 
assigned to these objectives—taking the country at large—is as fol- 
lows: 1. Command of Fundamental Processes; 2. Citizenship; 3. 
Health; 4. Vocations; 5. Ethical Character; 6. Worthy Home 
Membership; and 7. Use of Leisure Time. 


Several principals replied that it is utterly impossible to rank 
the objectives in accordance with the literal wording of the question, 
saying that they have endeavored to emphasize all, or nearly all, of 
them equally. 
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Question Number Seven asking which of the seven objectives 
merit special attention brought out the following vote: 


ED oanicnnns ei wetsnke sey ekhndsbedan 68 
OI Sg. o du. Fe eear es aedengehbanns 30 
3 Home membership ...................505 14 
SP bikin s Hitterticernimivdsioed 25 
© GED kdb vs bn 6 FE knack oc cree nie 59 
ee eee 23 
D IE 6 ois ccuedecscccdccnvsns 35 


It is obvious from these figures that generally more than one 
objective was mentioned by each writer as meriting special atten- 
tion. Indeed, 51 who are not recorded above, replied to the ques- 
tion by saying “All are equally important ;” twelve others made no 
reply whatever. 


It is apparent from the replies to this question that health 
training and citizenship training are most commonly regarded as 
meriting most attention to-day. 


To the correlative question, namely, Which objectives, if any, 
merit little attention, the most unsatisfactory replies of the entire 
questionnaire were given. Sixty-two individuals ignored the ques- 
tion completely ; 49 replied to it by saying, “None”; while 11 an- 
swered by saying “All”—obviously a careless and unintentional 
answer. Of the few who did reply specifically, the judgments 
ranged as follows: 


Health, 2. 
Fundamentals, 11. 
Home membership, 18. 
Vocations, 15 
Citizenship, 3. 

Use of leisure, 15. 
Ethical character, 14. 


Here, therefore, so far as the figures mean anything, they tend 
to indicate that training for worthy home membership, if not the 
least important of the objectives, is certainly the most difficult to 
realize or to strive to attain directly. Next to this, comes training for 
the use of leisure time; when follows training in ethical character ; 
while fourth in the list is training for a vocation. 
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Question Number Nine brought out a great variety of answers. 
It sought to learn what the chief obstacles to reforms have been 
found to be. Among the scores of replies the more significant ones 
are as follows: “Lack of a philosophy of education”; “Lack of 
codperation on the part of parents”; “The conservative attitude 
of teachers” (10); “Lack of properly trained teachers” (12) ; 
“Traditions” (21); “Lack of time” (8); “Lack of suitable text- 
books” (5); “Lack of equipment” (9); “College requirements” 
(5); “Lack of moneys” (9); “Limitations put on us by the State 
Department” (2); “Desire of teachers to teach subject matter” ; 
“Academically educated prominent citizens” ; “Lack of information 
on the part of parents and teachers”; “Lack of scientific data on 
new material”; “Educating the public”; “The cost of vocational 
work and the prejudice against it” ; “The lack of knowledge respect- 
ing the best means to be used to arrive at the given objective” ; and 
finally, “the fault is my own.” 


It is pretty evident from these replies that inertia and tradition 
are the outstanding obstacles to curriculum reform,—as they are 
doubtless the chief obstacles to all reforms. If only teachers and 
parents can be got to take a new point of view—namely, that the 
task of teaching involves much more than inculcating and testing 
knowledge, and that the real purpoes of education is to develop 
character through the implanting of ideals, the arousing of interest, 
the training of independent thought powers, and the making and 
fixing of habits of appropriate execution—if only this new concep- 
tion of a teacher’s task can be firmly rooted in the philosophy of all 
individuals, then—and then only—will the advance to the seven ob- 
jectives become a continuous and concerted movement. 


Question Number Ten asked for suggestions for overcoming the 
major obstacles. The following are the most meritorious contribu- 
tions: “Time and patience, with constant effort on the part of the 
principal” ; “Introduce reforms slowly, prove them as you go, and 
put them into permanent operation as you can”; “Organize voca- 
tional work on a project basis outside of school” ; “Keep at it until 
all teachers feel the importance of the objectives” ; “Proper teacher 
training and publicity of the right kind” ; “Send teachers to summer 
school to take courses under instructors favorable to education” ; 
“Provide surveys and investigations which will show the need for 
improvement” ; “A thorough knowledge of the general and special 
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objectives” ; “A series of talks on the curriculum” ; “Have teachers 
familiarize themselves with some of the recent studies and treatises 
on the curriculum”; “The clergy, irrespective of faith, should be 
brought into closer association with high-school administration” ; 
“A revision of the taxing system with larger taxing units” ; “A spe- 
cial syllabus for each subject”; “University extension courses” ; “A 
well organized vocational guidance program”; “Having teachers’ 
committees work on the problem”; “Arouse a professional enthu- 
siasm among teachers” ; “Give greater publicity to the school by hav- 
ing parents observe the school in operation” ; “Have teachers visit 
schools that have reorganized and are using the newer methods” ; 
“Give more publicity to the reform ideas by means of teachers’ meet- 
ings, conventions, and the press” ; “Make use of parent-teachers’ as- 
sociations” ; “Pay the price and get capable teachers only” ; “Have 
a citizen agent” ; “Secure sane, progressive principals.” 


Here again, the solution seems to be the old Scriptural injunc- 
tion. “Precept upon precept, precept upon precept; line upon line, 
line upon line; here a little and there a little; that they may go, and 
fall backward, and be broken, and snared and taken.” If these in- 
junctions be followed, in time, possibly, the heathen may be over- 
come, the enemies conquered, the wisdom of the progressive leaders 
be made victorious. Let the hosts march on! 


Question Number Eleven asked if any schools were known in 
which the curriculum is being radically reorganized in response 
to the needs of modern life? Sixty-four individuals ignored the 
question or at least failed to reply ; 82 said they knew of none; 37 
named particular schools that are thought to be doing this; while 
one apparent skeptic replied with the counter-question: “What are 
the needs of modern life?” 


All told, 26 different cities or towns were specifically named 
as qualifying under the terms of the question. Of this number, 21 
were named by individuals who apparently have based their judg- 
ments upon hearsay evidence. At least, the 21 cities were mentioned 
by non-residents of those cities. Four cities, however, not only did 
not seem to need to have their cases proved ; they even acknowledged 
their virtues themselves. 


To the final question, namely, “Do you feel that on the whole 
the curriculum of your high school is adjusted to the needs of 
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adolescence and of your community,” 47 answered unequivocally 
“Yes”; 57 answered with a qualified “Yes”; and 71 unqualifiedly 
replied “No.” The answers of the 57 who gave a guarded affirma- 
tive reply may perhaps be attributed to an excess of modesty. In all 
probability, too, the common situation throughout all of the schools 
is pretty well indicated by the following quotations taken from the 
reports: “No, our school is not properly adjusted to those needs, 
but rapid improvement is being made” ; “No, we are short of funds 
to carry out our desires—particularly in reference to a vocational 
program. We soon will be able to begin.” “No, there is still room 
for improvement” ; “No, the process must be one of growth and edu- 
cation, not revolution” ; “No, our curriculum, like all others I know, 
represents a bundle of educational and pedagogical compromises and 
expediencies.” 


In general conclusion, it seems perfectly obvious that a new light 
has broken over many, if not most, of our high schools in recent 
years. The bulletin, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
with its formulation of the seven objectives, has contributed much to 
the cause of reform. Other agencies have, also, shared extensively 
in the good work. A new body of teaching materials, a new set of 
classroom methods, a new spirit of school procedures, and above all, 
a new statement of ideals, aims and purposes, have come out of the 
recent discussions and the recent literature relating to secondary edu- 
cation. Goals have not, generally, as yet been reached, but steady 
progress towards them appears to be making. In particular, prin- 
cipals are putting before their teachers, their pupils and their lay 
constituencies, the outlines of the newer theories and plans, and are 
challenging the interest and the codperation of all these classes of 
potential assistants. 


Principal E. H. Kemper McComb, Emmerich Manuals Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, read the Treasurer’s Report : 
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REPORT OF TREASURER 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1924 
Presented at Cincinnati, February 25, 1925 




















RECEIPTS 
Balance in bank, December 31, 1923......-...+++sseeeee $1,434.58 
Annual dues from members...............000005 $2,386.00 
SEO OF ROMS 6.6.65.0 064.5000 eecedssesexesees 304.50 
Sale of Uniform Certificate Blanks............. 42.10 
Honor Society Fees.........ccsccsecssccccvcces 2,668.50 5,401.10 
$6,835.68 
EXPENDITURES 
Secretary's Office 
FTE CT rT. $ 131.90 
EN G5 4 554055 60.0490b50:040 00d anes eesehanes 114, 
DE hs oes nw Fun 90S Ce enh ane ea sa dovedbees 5.00 
CIN 6 5's san bnneeinaeoecesesteven 360.00 
Circularizing high-school principals............. 203.33 
Cheque returned (N.S. F)........0-eeeeeeeeees 2.00 
RT Pr ATO errr re .35 907.18 
Eighth Yearbook 
DR is sven eedavesenedtvcessnaxenesereoert $1,287.72 
NE a u.000 hsb pevs spuebnnacsbsueneeeseuasad 10.00 
BD nis sseccavaninenwsanvns<dvansecveenten 119.50 1,417.22 
Convention in Chicago, 1923 
Postage (Committee on Resolutions)........... $ 5.45 
ee eS EP re 2.00 
MEE To ach Sohoe cnc e ules cnusreeroloushes sels 41.15 
ML 2c. de'ngcakn tian snegh ereteun > oebine tanees 88.36 
| al and telegrams (President)............. 9.63 146.59 
Honor Society 
REE acinodn 006400 00esecesnaseeedeneubia cen 168.50 
SED cicbbe sess Sisk bacyetsesteaedecubienes 299.51 468.01 
Executive Committee 
Meeting in Cincinnati, October 18 and 19, 1924.........+- 509.96 $3,448.96 
$3,386.72 
Balance - ep meow St, 1904 ae bsg cen lee 
udited and approve e 24t of February, 192 
” ™ ‘ 5. Kemper McComas, 
Wa A. WETzZEL, 
E. Savuvain. 


Mr. McComb reported that the Auditing Committee had scanned 
the books of the Treasurer of the Association and had found them 
correct as summarized above. He also moved that seven hundred 
($700.00) dollars be voted for clerical help for the Secretary for 
the current calendar year. The motion carried. 
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SEVENTH SESSION 


The seventh and eighth sessions were held in Hughes High 
School. The morning session consisted of two departments: the 
senior high school and the junior high school. 


SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL SESSION 


President L. W. Brooks called the senior high-school depart- 
ment to order at 9:30 a. m. in the auditorum, Thursday, February 
26th. The first speaker, Principal Homer P. Shepherd, High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, presented the subject: Physical Education as a 
Contributing Element in the Health Program of Lincoln High School. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS CONTRIBUTING ELEMENT 
IN THE HEALTH PROGRAM OF LINCOLN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Homer P. SHEPHERD, 
PrincipaL, High ScHoor, Lincotn, NEBRASKA 


Since 1916 the educational forces within the Lincoln school 
system have endeavored to study, interpret, and codrdinate the aims, 
materials, and methods in the field of school health work. To-day 
medical inspection is given annually to all school children. The 
health staff is made up of two half-time dentists, an eye, ear, nose 
and throat specialist ; heart and lung specialist, a nutrition worker, 
four nutrition doctors, each one in charge of a nutrition class (using 
Dr. W. P. Emerson’s method of conducting the nutrition educational 
work), four nurses have charge of about 13,000 pupils, one special 
nurse in charge of an open air room, who assists in locating cases of 
tuberculosis in the school system. The whole department is in 
charge of a medical director of school health. 


A school surgical clinic is in operation where diseased tonsils, 
adenoids, and trachoma are treated. Mid-morning lunches to under- 
weight children are served in all school buildings in the system. Cor- 
rection is furnished for all defects of children who request it on 
account of inability to pay for such service. 


A special school health fund is in existence which is used to pay 
for mid-morning lunches, cost of specialists and X-ray work where 
parents are unable to provide such service. 
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A free children’s clinic is open on school days from four to 
five o’clock, and on Saturdays from ten to twelve a. m. in the health 
department office where parents may bring their children for con- 
ference and medical advice and assistance. This clinic was organized 
to eliminate numerous home calls usually made by school nurses in 
following up corrections for physical defects. No child is examined 
in this clinic unless accompanied by a parent or some adult. By 
checking up the individual needs, such as diet, sleep, etc., the school 
health department is able to drive health facts into the home. 

The time allotted me on the program permits me to stress only 
the part which physical education contributes to the codrdinated 
health program in the Lincoln school system. The system is com- 
mitted to a program of supervised play and recreation in that the 
newer school plants include adequate playground space. These activ- 
ities are under the general direction of a school supervisor of physical 
training. 

The twelve-acre tract on which the senior high schcol is located 
has made possible the development of an out-of-door program of 
physical education and sports. On this tract are located 

four tennis courts, 

two full-sized hockey fields and one practice field, 

one baseball field, and 

two football fields, one of which includes a stadium of concrete 
construction costing $21,339.84 with a seating capacity of 6,000. 
Beneath the bleachers are lockers and showers sufficient to accom- 
modate 200 boys and 100 girls. The stadium is purely a Lincoln 
High-School project financed altogether by the students and 
alumni. In less than a year and a half $14,000 has been paid on the 
project, all but $650.00 (donated by the almuni) of this amount has 
been paid out of the surpluses of school activities. 

Within the building are two gymnasiums, one for boys and one 
for girls, and a swimming pool 24x60 feet. 

Last year the physical training requirements for graduation 
were raised to eight hours for boys and eight and one-half hours 
for girls, two hours of which must be earned in after-school sports. 
The formal gymnasium work includes swimming as well as floor 
work, The eight and one-half hours required of girls includes a 
two and a half-hour course in personal hygiene and home eco- 
nomics. 
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The 41.7 per cent with flat feet give evidence that we are fast 
becoming a nation of button-pushers and lever-pullers. The per cent 
is so high that corrective exercises for such defects is a formal part 
of all gymnasium class work. Impressions are kept and a check 
made three times each semester to note what improvement has taken 
place. 

The thorough medical examination bars from competitive sports 
and heavy gymnasium games and work those having bad hearts, 
hernia, thyroid defects, and those ten to fifteen per cent underweight. 
However, these pupils are allowed to remain in the department and 
in place of the heavy games and sports is substituted a type of work 
which fits their needs. 

The most pronounced cases of spinal curvature are placed in 
separate corrective classes which meet four days per week for forty 
minutes. In this way they earn a two-hour physical training credit. 
These pupils are checked three times each semester in order to deter- 
mine what improvement if any has taken place. 

Physical education in the Lincoln High School has come to 
mean something more than mere exercise, as those who are fifteen 
or more per cent underweight rest for forty-minute periods per 
week, These students are given a physical training credit of two 
hours. They are weighed weekly. 


GAINS AND LOSSES IN WEIGHT OF 28 BOYS OVER A 
PERIOD OF 4% MONTHS IN SPECIAL REST CLASS 


Lbs. 
Loss Piguies vccehuisraeewusent ubdeseee siden t 
I Me: ong do. 0 sn 0tu be cap tenes ede gunatecheaes I 
FS occ candy pecancidvanverecsncdodnies 2 
DE cnrcccveccesgasssneecesecceevecedewses I 
DOF ic oc nccveckceseuscossnnsndeecosegeaves I 
OO FOP c ccc vicsccivds oeaukavessa eueceess vs 3 
BOTS EO OOS: i. ccc ccctsehcavenvenenes 7 
GE SSO 8 © Co reciinccencdiscsedes scmngent 5 
PO OOD cc cvccgucdvccdereteceseudees 5 
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We are planning this coming semester to group the heart cases 
in special classes for corrective work. 


All gymnasium pupils, and those wishing to enter the competi- 
tive sports, are first given a medical examination by specialists within 
the school day, to determine the physical fitness of all individuals for 
each type of exercise or contest offered on the program. On the 
health card of these pupils are recorded heart, lung, skin, hernia, 
glandular, hearing, vision, teeth, gums, and spinal curvature defects. 
The results of the physical examination covering height, weight, and 
flat feet are made by the physical training teacher and recorded. In 
the light of these facts, the specialist then determines into what 
type of work the pupil may enter with profit. 


The following graph shows the per cent of students needing 
corrective exercises in the Lincoln High School for the first semester 
of the present school year. 


The sport program starts at 3:30 each day, one-half hour after 
regular class work closes. This program has been in process of 
development for several years and has gained favor from year to 
year until now it is a common sight to find daily three or four hun- 
dred high-school students engaged in after-school sports. Making 
a two-hour sport credit a requirement for graduation was a natural 
evolution in the development of such a program. The general ac- 
ceptance of such a requirement by the students has been greatly 
stimulated by taking all indoor physical training classes out of doors 
every day the weather permitted. This present semester we have 
five classes (219 pupils) whose pupils were enrolled with the under- 
standing that they would take all of their class work out-of-doors. 
Their out-of-doors costume consists of old clothing and shoes suit- 
able for such work. On bad, stormy days these boys are given 
health talks instead of reporting to the field. However, there are 
very few days on which these boys have not been out in the open 
for eighty minutes. 


The interests of the individual pupil must be taken into con- 
sideration in planning such a program in order that he may carry 
his play to the point of satisfaction to himself. As a consequence, 
the physical training teachers last year held personal interview with 
all students in the school to ascertain their first, second and third 
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choice of sports. The following table shows the distribution of 
choices : 


The enrollment for the various sports is now made a part of 
the regular academic machinery of registration. 


Our slogan, “a sport for every student and every student in a 
sport” has been worth-while as an ideal to hold before the school. 
The indoor and outdoor sport program is run simultaneously at the 
close of each school day throughout the fall and spring of the year. 
The sports for the winter season are all indoors. The following 
table shows the cycle of sports: 


Boys Girls 
Indoor Outdoor Indoor Outdoor 
Boxing Football Swimming Soccer 
Wrestling Tennis Volley ball Hockey 
Apparatus work Golf Dancing 
Tumbling 
Basketball 
Swimming 
Winter 
Basketball Swimming 
Gymnastics Dancing 
Tumbling Basketball 
Boxing Volley ball 
Wrestling 
Individual proficiency 
Spring 
Gymnastics Spring football Swimming Baseball 
Tumbling Track and field Dancing Track 
Boxing Intra-class meet Volley ball Tennis 
Wrestling Dual meets 
Swimming State pentathlon 
State meets 
Baseball 
Tennis 
If 
Horseshoe 


During the year the following intra-mural tournaments were 
held among the boys: 


Soccer Indoor ball 
Basketball Playground ball __ 
Battleball Gymnastic competition 
Volley ball Swimming 

Track and field Baseball 


The annual interscholastic contests held are as follows: foot- 
ball, basketball, track and field, baseball, swimming, tennis and golf. 
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Sports and athletics afford the best types of exercise both in 
respect to physiological effects and to the possibility of a construc- 
tive contribution to the formtaion of social qualities desirable in a 
democracy. 

The preceding tables show the number who came out for the 
various sports during the year 1923-1924. The enrollment for the 
present year is only approximate, based upon the number who have 
already participated. The totals do not represent so many single 
individuals as many pupils participate in the sorts the whole year. 
For the first semester of this year 308 boys and 270 girls earned an 
after-school sport credit. 

The most urgent problem facing the physical training depart- 
ment is the determination of a technique for obtaining a measure of 
physical efficiency of each individual by means of objective tests. 
In the past our aims have been too general and have not brought 
about the desired results. Instead of saying that a boy can swim 
the length of the pool we ought to be able to say that one has not 
reached proficency for his physiological group until he can swim 
the length of the pool in a given time. We are endeavoring to work 
out tests of an objective nature which will serve as a guide for 
improvement. With this in mind, certain groups in the school are 
being run on an experimental basis, including tests of a run, jump, 
throw, accuracy and skill. 

Principal W. W. McConnell, High School, Winfield, Kansas, 
read his paper, The Principal As a Supervisor. 


THE PRINCIPAL AS A SUPERVISOR 


W. W. McConne i, Principat or Hic ScHoor, 
WINFIELD, KANSAS 


The two primary factors in the growth of a nation are: (a) 
the conservation and development of integrity of character in its 
people, and (b) the efficient use of human energy for human benefit. 
So fundamental is the need of these two factors that failure to 
properly provide for them points to national disaster. These chal- 
lenges obligate no member of society more than the high-school 
principal. Very properly and well have the professional duties of 
the high-school principal been classified as: 

1. Organization and administration. 

2. The improvement of instruction. 

3. Social or the direction and stimulation of activities. 
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} These duties are inter-related, comprehensive, and complex. In 
his new book, “The Economy of Human Energy,” Thomas Nixon 
Carver makes two statements that have a peculiarly definite applica- 
tion to the high-school principal in his supervisory capacity : 


(1) “Generally speaking, he is the greatest man who happens 
to possess the kind of knowledge which makes him most nearly in- 
dispensable to the rest of the community.” 


(2) “More accurately, therefore, we should say that ignorance 
is a lack of that kind of knowledge of which society feels that it 
wants more than it has got.” 


Supervision is seriously in need of these qualities of personal 
greatness and is obstructed by “ignorance which is lack of the right 
knowledge.” 


The educational importance of the high-school principal is 
largely measured by his ability to improve the instruction of the 
teaching corps for which he is responsible. This supervision is 
usually difficult, irksome, discouraging, and consequently neglected. 
Many reasons for this neglect are at once admitted, others are easily 
apparent. Dr. L. V. Koos in his book, “The High-School Principal,” 
page 46, gives this table: 


Table X. Distribution of Occupational Choices as Under-graduates 
of High-School Principals 


Occupations Number Per cent 
I. Educational Work .............eeeeeees 235 §2.1 
S. FE hone nonanedincandpeckes 196 43.5 
2. Administration .............+.06. 28 6.2 
oe) gm rereres * II 2.4 
Bes Sn dase 4 vues oc veoxvasesecbencias 134 29.7 
BT cv.ncnccecnacdendqaseasss 9 2.0 
Op: Mi iutéeviakeescenenehb enone 42 9.3 
] FREI cn secccccsccsvesssvecs 21 4-7 
STINE oi ov cc diet ec voeveledes 16 3.5 
©” GE ooo cedeticdereweds eink II 2.4 
OF ave vdcccsdanccecsconsseun 9 2.0 
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His conclusion is interesting and significant. “Only twenty-eight 
or 6.2% of all principals had planned to engage in educational ad- 
ministration, and only eight of these were looking forward to the 
high-school principalship.” Evidently the undergraduate vocational 
target is highly tentative, and we have a large per cent of accidents 
of doubtful preparation in our profession. Of the four hundred 
fifty-one principals studied, forty-two chose law and only eight the 
high-school principalship. These facts clearly predict a lack of 
supervisory equipment on the part of many principals. Later in the 
book the writer recommends that in a five-year preparation for high- 
school principalship, at least three years of this period should be 
mapped out with the high-school principalship in prospect. Larger 
schools considerably increase the proportionate supervisory functions 
of the principal by placing an increasing proportion of time at his 
disposal for that purpose. 

What would be some logical first-steps in the supervision of in-- 
struction? I will suggest these five: 

1. A “Will to progress” based upon principles which merge life 
aims and educational objectives. 

2. The construction of a chart of departmental statistics and 
evaluations of educational objectives by instructors. 

3. A program of codperative curriculum construction upon 
which instructors should be enthusiastically engaged. 

4. A set of unifying plans and specifications for course out- 
lines. 

5. A general pattern for supervision of class-room instruction. 


Let us consider these steps in the order mentioned. 


For the first, a “Will to progress” based upon principles which 
merge life aims and educational objectives, the following might be 


acceptable : 


WE SHOULD PROGRESS BY: 


1. The encouragement of a desire for, an establishment of, and 
the utilization of the proven principles of science, religion, education, 
and human relations. 

2. The creation of agencies productive of experts and the opera- 
tion of society and its activities on judgments based upon their rec- 
ommendations carefully balanced with common sense. 
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3. Recognizing that progress consists of spiritual and material 
achievements, the value of the material achievement to be measured 
by its spiritual contribution. 

4. Aclear recognition that human improvement is the only ulti- 
mate improvement. 

5. The extension of GOOD WILL to the control of all activity. 


These principles apply to all life’s activities and may be too broad 
for technical educational application. Permit me, then, to restate 
some educational principles that relate to instruction given by the 
late Dr. Alexander Inglis in Chepter X of that excellent book, 
“Twenty-five Years of American Education.” 

1. Better recognition of the factor of individual differences. 


2. The tendency to reduce emphasis on formal values and em- 
phasize functional in content and method. 


3. The tendency to emphasize social values. 


4. The reorganization of material in terms of the laws of learn- 
ing. 

5. The tendency to subordinate deferred values. Pupil recogni- 
tion of values. 

6. Increased emphasis on the element of motivation. 


Not only the best philosophy of education but the best thought 
on life itself must converge on this supervision job. 


For the second step, the construction of a chart of departmental 
statistics and evaluations of educational objectives by instructors was 
suggested. To me, the following affords a very satisfactory basis of 
thinking of costs and evaluations. The departments are listed in the 
left vertical column and the horizontal headings are: 


Departments. 

Salary costs per year. 

Number of teachers. 

Departmental daily recitations. 
Departmental instruction cost per day. 


Departmental cost per pupil per day, then evaluations under. 
Health. 


Command of fundamental processes. 


SNVAKPL OP = 
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9g. Worthy home membership. 
10. Vocational efficiency. 
11. Citizenship. 
12. Proper use of leisure time. 
13. Ethical character. 


Statistics for the first items can be obtained in the office. Infor- 
mation on the objectives must come from the teaching group. It is 
said: “The child and subject matter meet in experience, the curri- 
culum is the plan of these meetings.” Obviously, the teacher, not 
the principal, primarily controls the experience contacts. A careful 
consideration of teacher judgments on educational objectives is im- 
perative. Early in the school year request was sent to the teachers 
in this form: 


“TI would like to have you do a piece of close thinking in evaluat- 
ing or rating your subject in terms of the Cardinal Objectives of 
Secondary Education. There is an over-lapping of values, in that 
some of the elements that make for worthy home membership also 
contribute highly to citizenship and other objectives. The same sub- 
ject matter may, and usually does, contribute to more than one objec- 
tive. For that reason, I will ask that you rate the power of your 
subject as taught by you to contribute to the various objectives. I 
would like the benefit of your best judgment. Rate each objective on 
a scale of ten points. 


Se FN cucnndcnncncuntsdecsnnvecasebedeedaanvveeh ———- 
2. Command of the Fundamental Processes............ 

3. Worthy Home Membership................0eeee0e _—_ 
bo VR ND 4 6k cede s txenewcinnds sonsaeesi _ 
CGR nk cceicerenowicernsesexenveceuncasensa —— 
6. Proper Use of Leisure Time................000eeee ——_—— 
-, RIO tcc ocee an veges she aiawineenel 


Total (Cannot exceed 70). 


But the completed tabulations perplex the principal. To which 
objectives and to what extent do English or social science or short- 
hand contribute? What should be their respective contributions? 
Can teacher or principal follow the lead of some of our distinguished 
educators and further analyze subject matter to instructional units 
of activities and ideals? At least a significant question has been 
raised. 
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The third step, a program of cooperative curriculum construction 
upon which instructors should be enthusiastically engaged. Subject 
matter is now baffling in its bulk. We are in an era of limited fields 
of intelligence. The selective principle is fundamental in curriculum 
construction. We cannot hope to teach everything. The publica- 
tions of Bobbitt, Briggs, Bonser, Charters, Bagley, Inglis, Dewey, 
Thorndike, Kilpatrick, Judd, and many others have met the issue 
squarely by applying both science and philosophy to the gigantic task 
of curriculum construction. Yet, the amount of literature is some- 
thing of a maze to the busy class-room teacher. It is my belief that 
the best brief formulation of principles for curriculum construction 
was published in the National Education Association Journal, De- 
cember, 1924, page 344 under the in-set title: “Guiding Principles 
in Making Courses of Study,” State Department of Public Schools, 
Jefferson City, Mo. A copy of this should be in the possession of 
each teacher. It does not take a careful scrutiny to convince one of 
the probable authorship of this excellent material. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN MAKING COURSES OF STUDY 


1. Subject matter should have some positive justification. 


2. Subject matter should be selected and arranged in accordance 
with the four outstanding contributions of modern educational 
theory. These are recognized as the following: 

a. General transfer is not automatic and inevitable. 

b. There is no general desirable “discipline” from what is merely 
difficult or distasteful. 

c. Adaptation must be made to individual differences of all kinds. 


d. Social education is of increased importance. 


3. Subject matter should be so selected and presented as to: 
a. Explore the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of pupils by 
means of worthwhile material. 
b. Reveal to them by material otherwise justifiable the possibili- 
ties in the higher phases of activities of many kinds. 
c. To be of maximum good to the extent to which pursued. 


4. Education must be considered an investment by the state to pre- 
serve and promote its own best interests. 
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5. The first duty of the school is to teach pupils to do better the 
desirable things that they will do anyway. Another duty is to 
reveal higher activities and make them both desired and to an 
extent possible. 

6. Each course should be so made that any normally intelligent and 
industrious pupil can pass. 

7. Courses of study should have two other characteristics: 

a. They should be so devised as to secure desirable integration 
of pupils (by common information, ideals, attitudes, and prej- 
udices) in a democracy. 

b. They should provide for an increasing amount of differentia- 
tion and specialization, according to the needs of individual 
pupils, cities, and even schools. 

8. Courses of study as well as curricula should be the result of con- 
tinuous codperative effort of teachers and administration officers. 


g. Courses of study should always be considered tentative and 
should be modified whenever good reasons appear. 
The fourth step, a set of unifying plans and specifications for 


course outlines. The following suggestions tend to make for some 
desirable uniformity of organization in the completed syllabi: 


PLAN OF COURSE OUTLINE 


1. General introductory or authoritative statment. (Explanatory 
Quotations are Good.) 
2. Materials: 
a. Text. 
b. Supplementary material. 
c. Grade to which adapted. 


3. Aims of the Course: 
a. Specific. 
b. General. 


4. Outline of subject matter of the course—by six-weeks. Periods, 
synopsis form. 


5. Methods of presentation. 
. Critical evaluation of the course. 
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The fifth and final step, a general pattern for supervision of 
class-room instruction. What should be the conditions in the class- 
room, what are the conditions in the class-room, what will be the 
conditions there after your visit? I offer the following pattern as a 
guide in visitation : 


A GENERAL PATTERN OF SUPERVISION 


1. Physical appropriateness of the situation. 
a. Room adaptation. 
b. Appearance of—teacher, pupils, furniture. 

2. Purpose of the recitation and its relation to the cardinal objec- 

tives and general philosophy of education. 

3. Is it apparent that there is a wholesome learning situation? 

4. Are the best methods and devices employed for the accomplish- 
ment of the desired purposes? What are some specific instances ? 
Give attention to: 

a. Assignment. 
b. Application of subject-matter. 
1. Kind—amount. 
2. Appropriateness. 
c. Skill in directing the situation. 
d. Use of supervised study. 
5. How is pupil participation? 
6. Strong points? 
Weak points? 

7. Possibilities of improvement? 

In conclusion: It is a basic assumption in this paper that the 
high-school principal is ambitious to expand his powers and possi- 
bilities to the maximum for the purpose of full performance of pro- 
fessional and non-professional obligations. Comparative evaluations 
clearly rate his supervisory functions as most important. Therefore: 

1. He should subordinate organization and administration and 
social duties to the improvement of instruction. 

2. He should equip himself with some specific working tools 
for this important task. Five have been suggested but there are 
many more. 
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3. If by taking thought and by diligent effort he can reduce the 
error of what must still remain a careful guess he has made some 
improvement over a wide area and is therefore a good investment. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, read his paper, What Becomes of High-School Princi- 
pals. 


WHAT BECOMES OF HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS? 


Tuomas H. Briccs, ProFessor oF EpuCATION, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
Co_tuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


For a long time in the United States a position in the schools, 
either of teaching or of administration, was for college men a com- 
mon stepping stone to some other vocation. In spite of the tre- 
mendous increase in the number and importance of educational 
positions and the recent demands for professional training, both of 
which would naturally tend to retain men in school work, there is 
still a popular assumption that education is yet largely a temporary 
vocation, to be held only until one is ready to enter upon some work 
more remunerative or more congenial. This study was undertaken 
to ascertain what types of high-school principals abandon education, 
why, and what sorts of work they enter? 


The first problem was to secure a list of high-school principals 
who, at the end of the year 1922-23, had abandoned education for 
some other vocation. The natural source of information would 
seem to be the several state departments of education, but a few 
inquiries revealed that although they had complete lists of high- 
school principals for 1922-23 and for 1923-24, they had only fortu- 
itous information as to which men had entered other kinds of busi- 
ness. Consequently in the belief that the agents of one of the larg- 
est textbook companies would be more likely to have and to furnish 
the desired information, inquiries were addressed to them. Their 
responses were uniformly prompt, evincing interest and a generous 
attempt to list all of the principals in their territory who had aban- 
doned education for other work. Doubtless these agents would 
overlook many principals leaving very small high schools, principals 
who spent most of their time in teaching rather than in officially pro- 
moting the efficiency of their schools; but there is reason to believe 
that they reported with a fair degree of completeness the men who 
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abandoned principalships that occupied all or most of their time 
with administrative duties. 


Although there is no contention that the lists record anything 
like all of the high-school principals who abandoned education in 
1923, and so no percentages are computed, the statement may confi- 
dently he made that when once a man becomes a principal of a high- 
school large enough to demand all or even most of his time with 
official duties, the chances are very great that he will remain for 
the rest of his working days in some type of educational work. 
The returns made by all of the agents of an important textbook com- 
pany listed only 93 principals who had gone out of school work in 
June, 1923. 

To these men was sent a letter and a questionnaire. The letter, 
a copy of which follows, was intended to enlist the interest and to 
insure honest and complete replies to inquiries, many of which were 
extremely personal: 

“Dear Sir: 


“Many good men have left positions as high-school principals 
to enter other business. The high schools need these men. It is my 
purpose to find out the reasons why they leave. 


“With facts as a basis a threefold program might be constructed, 
resulting in (a) the enlightenment of the public, and consequent 
improvement, wherever necessary, of the conditions under which 
principals now work; (b) available information for young men 
who wish to become principals, in order that they may have a better 
appreciation of the position; (c) the anticipation and prevention by 
a teachers’ college in its professional courses for high-school prin- 
cipals of maladjustments, antagonisms, and dissatisfaction. 


“Will you not assist us in this work by answering the questions 
on the enclosed sheets and returning them promptly in the enclosed 
stamped and addressed envelope? Do it now. The inquiry blank 
looks long, but it can be answered, you will note, with a minimum 
of work. You will appreciate, I think, the importance of each item. 


“The information which you give will be held in strict confi- 
dence.” 

The extent to which it was successful may be seen by the fact 
that there were thirty-five full replies (38 per cent), a number of 
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them supplemented by letters and comments approving the study 
and volunteering additional valuable information. The returns, 
though small in number, are believed to represent typical facts. 


The questionnaire, which consisted of three multigraphed sheets, 
was so designed as to require a minimum of effort to record answers, 
but comment, which was freely made, was invited on pertinent topics. 
As the form of the questionnaire is unimportant at this place, it is 
not reproduced. The replies will be interpreted and incorporated in 
the following pages. 


The reliability of the returns are to a large extent insured by 
the sincerity evinced in the voluntary comments and accompanying 
letters. It is only human that some of the comments reveal preju- 
dice and a certain amount of bitterness; yet it must not be over- 
looked that these are factors in the decisions to enter other business. 
Principals who continue in education must in varying degrees feel 
them, and their causes are the concern not only of young men con- 
templating a choice of life work but also of all who are attempting 
to ameliorate conditions and so to improve the effectiveness of sec- 
ondary education. From the superintendent of the system in which 
each retiring principal worked a statement concerning the causes 
of the principal’s resignation was sought in the fall of 1924; but 
we are chiefly interested in how the situation looks to the man who 
felt that he had to get out. 


The thirty-five men (there were no women) who left high-school 
principalships in June, 1923, for some business other than education, 
ranged in age from 25 to 63. The median age was 35, and half 
of them were between 30 and 42. All but six, ranging from 27 to 44 
years of age, were married; and only five of those married had no 
children. The others averaged 21/3 children. When they entered 
school work 21 expected to continue permanently in it, seven did not, 
and seven were uncertain. There is evidence that these men had 
really a part of their communities, for all but two belonged, and 
most had been officers in, one or more local organizations. Twenty- 
one were members of the Rotary, Kiwanis, or Lions Club, or the 
Chamber of Commerce, and of the remaining fourteen only one was 
in a town large enough to make the existence of such an organiza- 
tion probable. These data, together with other facts to be pre- 
sented later, show that we are concerned with a group of principals 
who were matured men, three-fifths of whom had at the beginning 
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definitely chosen education as their life work ; and all of whom doubt- 
less had accumulated by experience as well as by professional train- 
ing a degree of effectiveness that should be retained, further in- 
creased, and utilized in public service. This is one of the tragedies 
of the business of education, that accumulated capital is thus per- 
mitted and sometimes forced to leave education and work in other 
fields ; and yet it is gratifying that there is so little of such loss. 


Thirty-four replied to the question concerning the amount of 
education that they had had beyond the high school. The average 
was 5.13 years, only two having less than four years, and nine hav- 
ing six years or more. Twenty-one hold a bachelor’s degree, nine 
an A.M., two a Ph.D., and only three have no degree. The academic 
subjects in which they majored in college or university, range widely, 
with English, history, science, and Latin leading. Fourteen had in 
graduate work majored in education. This is further evidence that 
by the transfer of these men to other business, education lost valu- 
able assets. By a comparison with the amount of education beyond 
the high-school had by principals reported in the studies of Davis* 
and Eikenberry**, the averages being 4 and 4% respectively, we see 
that those abandoning principalships are distinctly superior in aca- 
demic and professional preparation. 


The experience of these thirty-five men in education ranged 
from two to thirty years, the median being twelve years. Half of 
them had been in the work from seven to sexteen years. Three did 
not tell what their penultimate position had been; one had had no 
educational experience ; the other 31 immediately before their final 
high-school principalship had been: 


Teacher (11). 

Assistant principal (1). 

High-school principal (6). 

Combined high-school ptincipal and superintendent (1). 
Junior high-school principal (1). 

Elementary-school principal (3). 

County normal-school principal (1). 

County superintendent (1). 

City superintendent (4). 

Professor (2). 





*Davis, C. O., in Proceedings of the North Central Association, 1922. 


**Eikenberry, D. H., The High-School Principal. 
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Eighteen had taught at one time or another in elementary schools, 
ten having been principals; and likewise, eighteen (twelve of them 
in common with the former group) had more or less experience as 
superintendents. It is surprising to find that one-third of these 
retiring principals had never in their educational experience taught 
in high-schools. ts 9g 


Why did they resign? For economy of record, the question- 
naire presented nineteen possible reasons (with blanks for additional 
reasons), and the respondents were asked to double check the pri- 
mary reason or reasons and to indicate with a single check those 
that were secondary. Probably some unchecked reasons had an 
influence, but again we must note that those given are the ones that 
the principals think determined their retirement. 


The two primary reasons for abandoning education, each noted 
by nine men, were inadequate salary and poor future prospects for 
sufficient income. The medium salary of the thirty-five men was 
$2,500, ranging from $1,800 to $4,000. Three-fourths of them had 
salaries between $2,000 and $3,000. Of the 35, five entered business 
in which the initial salary was from $100 to $1,975 less than they 
had been receiving (average, $1,215), two with good and three with 
moderate prospects for betterment. Six received indefinite or con- 
tingent salaries (e.g., $2,600 and 51 per cent of the profits of a manu- 
facturing concern), and so no statement of loss or gain can be made. 
Seven received in business the same initial salary that they had re- 
ceived as high-school principals, with prospects of material increase. 
And seventeen received immediate increases of from $100 to $1,500, 
the average being $832. Thus, it is seen that on the whole, these men 
were adjudged to be worth more money in other business than in 
education. 


In this connection it is interesting to consider what advance- 
ment in salary these thirty-five men had received in their last prin- 
cipalships over that paid in the positions previously held. Of the 
twenty-nine who gave data from which calculation can be made, one 
had sacrificed $400. The others in an average tenure of nearly four 
years had received an average annual increase of $319, ranging from 
nothing in one year to $800 for each of two. This is further evidence 
that the high-school principals, who left education, had proved 
themselves sufficiently successful to win substantial increases in 
salary in the last position that they held. 
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Twenty-five of the men reported their average annual savings, 
including amounts invested in insurance, during the last three years 
of their school work. They ranged from $200 to $2,000, the median 
being $500. Half of the principals who reported on this item were 
able to save annually between $300 and $700. This suggests that 
finances may not have been so potent a reason for abandoning educa- 
tional work as they state. At any rate, the per cent of income saved, 
is considerably above that given in budgets as ideal. 

The next most common reason given for retiring from the high- 
school principalship was unsatisfactory relations with the board of 
education. Here, as might be expected, considerable feeling was 
shown in voluntary comment. Typical are the following: “Member- 
ship on a school board does not make a bricklayer an educational 
Solon” ; “I would not tell them how to run their business, nor do I 
believe them competent to tell me how to run mine”; “The Lord 
made idiots for practice and then worked on school boards.” How 
much bitter tragedy is suggested by these comments! Undoubtedly, 
there are board members—many more than those reported in this 
study—who, because of their position, assume educational expert- 
ness ; and equally without doubt some of them are led to do so either 
because the professional educator has not a convincingly, practical 
theory of education, or because he is not sufficiently skilled and tact- 
ful to win board members to its support. 

Other reasons, presented in the order of decreasing frequency, 
were poor prospects for professional advancement, desire for the 
advantages of a large community, poor personal relations with offi- 
cial superiors (checked only twice), lack of professional responsibil- 
ity, and criticism by the community of personal conduct. Although 
this last reason was checked only once as primary, it was given as 
a secondary, one by ten ex-principals, thus indicating that the public 
is jealously interested in the conduct of those entrusted with the edu- 
cation of its youth. A schoolman must accept and follow the mores 
of the community in which he works. 

A study of the secondary reasons given for retirement con- 
firms the facts given above, though it reveals almost every other con- 
ceivable reason receiving two or more checks; original intention to 
teach only temporarily (six), insufficient time for leisure during the 
school year (six), desire of greater educational opportunities for 
children (five), dislike of constant contact with immature minds 
(five), desire for the advantages of a larger community (four), 
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“schoolmaster is looked down on” (four), pressure by family and 
friends (four), etc. 


It should be noted that not one ex-principal checked as a pri- 
mary or as a secondary reason for retiring unsatisfactory personal 
relations with his teachers; only one checked—and that as a sec- 
ondary reason—unsatisfactory personal relations with patrons and 
pupils; while four frankly acknowledge that they were profession- 
ally unprepared for the principal’s work. These four men had been 
in school work from four to twenty-one years, had served as prin- 
cipals from three to seven years, and had received salaries above the 
average of the retiring group. 

Among the volunteered reasons for retirement two others are 
worthy of special attention. One is “a fear of growing old in a 
profession, while the public is looking for younger men.” This is 
repeated in two forms: “There is only one high-school principal in 
my state who is over fifty years of age; I was 42 last year;” and 
“Young men will not enter a profession in which there are no old 
men.” Unfortunately there has been a too prevalent practice of 
making a superintendent of a successful principal, despite the obvious 
fact that the desired training and qualifications for the two positions 
differ considerably. The situation seems to be growirig better as the 
high-school principalship is recognized as a distinct profession and 
as the increase of large schools offers rewards for men who continue 
to follow it. But it is easy to name numerous men, who, though 
they prefer the work of the high-school principalship, have felt 
obliged to accept superintendencies because of the larger financial 
rewards (along with larger hazards, it may be said) and because 
of the relative public evaluation of the two positions, and there are 
some who, for this reason, have gone into other kinds of business. 

The other volunteered reason for retirement that should claim 
our attention is the necessity of moving from town to town in order 
to secure professional advancement. This is mentioned several 
times and is doubtless an influence with other men who desire to 
own a home and develop their lives in a single community, as mem- 
bers of most other professions do. Of the twenty-nine men who 
reported data from which conclusions could be drawn, only four 
had gone to their last position from another in the same system. In 
other words, 86 per cent had found it necessary to move from one 
community to another in order to gain desired promotion. 
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The reasons for abandoning education given by the ex-princi- 
pals themselves are doubtless the ones that they now feel were most 
important. But, of course, there is another side. Those who were 
forced to resign or who failed of re-election naturally are reluctant 
to state reasons which underlay the action of the Board of Education, 
but which the principals believe were unsound. To secure the other 
side letters were addressed to the superintendents of the cities in 
which the principals worked, asking them to indicate on a list iden- 
tical with that in the original questionnaire the primary and secon- 
dary reasons why the principals went into business other than edu- 
cation. Twenty-four replies were received. Several of the super- 
intendents stated that the dismissal of their principals was, in their 
opinion, unwarranted, two of them asserted that the fault lay with 
the superintendents, who had themselves moved on to other positions. 
Only six gave as primary the reason checked by the principals them- 
selves. 

The one reason standing out above all others in the opinions of 
the superintendents was poor personal relations with other members 
of the community—the public, members of the board, superior offi- 
cers, teachers, and pupils. This emphasis on personality—tact, 
courtesy, respect, sociability, or friendliness—is far greater than that 
on any other phase of the principal’s work. Only four superin- 
tendents gave as a primary reason, and two more as a secondary, 
lack of professional preparation for the principal’s work. These two 
facts suggest the lamentable conclusion that “personality” is still 
the greatest factor of success in educational administration and that 
superintendents themselves do not estimate as highly as we should ex- 
pect professional expertness of principals serving under them. This 
is borne out by the demands made on employment bureaus for men, 
who can “get along” with other people. Because of the multiple 
and complex contacts that principals have with other people, this 
ability is doubtless of prime necessity. Young men and women who 
do not have it would better direct their ambitions to other types of 
work. 

What did these thirty-five men become when they left princi- 
palships? Eleven became agents for life insurance, one an agent 
for real estate, five became salesmen for school books or supplies, 
three became merchants, two lawyers, and the others took charge 
of church work with boys, recreational clubs, a building and loan as- 
soriation, a ranch, sold publicity or investment bonds, edited a news- 
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paper, assisted the director of a geological survey, etc. One became 
a manufacturer. Certainly it can not be hazarded that those who 
have been high-school principals are unfit for anything. Twenty- 
nine could, and did, estimate their first year salary in their new 
business. This ranged from $1,025 for a beginning lawyer fifty 
years of age, to $5,000 for a proprietor of a bookstore (aged 34), 
and a manager of a real estate office (aged 44). The median was 
$2,600. As has already been pointed out, most of the men received 
an immediate substantial advance in earnings by changing from edu- 
cation. As to opportunities for advancement in the new businesses 
two thought that they were small, twenty that they were moderate, 
and thirteen that they were great. Four thought that they would not 
continue their work, seven were doubtful, and the other twenty-four 
thought they were settled for life. 


A question was asked as to the effect of educational experience 
as a preparation for the business entered. One did not answer ; two, 
both salesmen for life insurance and real estate, thought it had been 
disadvantageous, one in that “school work leads one into an attitude 
of directing and commanding. The business world is one of differ- 
ent methods. It is difficult to make the required adjustments” ; the 
other, “School work puts one absolutely out of touch with business.” 
But nineteen thought that their experience had been highly ad- 
vantageous. Some of the reasons were that it was a direct prepara- 
tion, as for the selling of textbooks, that it had taught them to under- 
stand people, to organize and direct them, to meet people, to assume 
responsibility, etc. 


Following are the reasons given for undertaking the special type 
of work entered after leaving the high-school principalship. The 
first of the two figures indicates the number giving this as a primary, 
the second the number giving it as a secondary reason. 


Special knack or liking for this work (8-3). 

Work more congenial (7-3). 

It promises desirable personal contacts (6-11). 

I desire to work independent of salary (4-10). 

I had some previous experience in this work (2-6). 
I had made special preparation for it (1-6). 

I wished to devote more time to property (0-1). 
Financial promise (2-0). 

I have always wanted to try it (1-0). 
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The final question asked was “Under what conditions would you 
return to a principalship?” One did not answer. Of the remaining 
34 three were doubtful and six replied in the negative, the latter being 
about the average in preparation and experience of the entire group. 
The other twenty-five would return to high-school principalships 
under certain conditions ; a few of them indeed expressed an eager- 
ness to do so. Fifteen would return if satisfactory salaries were 
offered. To this group four more should probably be added, as they 
required “a large high school” and “prospects for advancement.” 
Seven * would demand an assurance of tenure, and one the pos- 
sibility of remaining indefinitely in one town. Seven would return 
if guaranteed more professional freedom, with five additional ones 
requiring less interference from patrons, politicians, and officials. 
One of this group expressed his feelings in the statement, “A prin- 
cipal has no power ; the superintendent gets the glory.” Another, in 
contrast, wrote, “I would return if I had an opportunity for real 
service.” 


In the questionnaire suggestions were requested as to how good 
men may be secured and retained in high-school principalships. 
Eleven of the 35 volunteered no suggestions. The others, as might 
be expected, reversed the reasons given for their abandoning the 
work, emphasizing salaries and the assurance of tenure. Several 
additional suggestions are worthy of record: There should be a 
more careful selection of men for principalships, candidates being 
considered in light of the qualities needed for success and of their 
training for the work; good men should be encouraged to get better 
practical training during the summer or by correspondence courses 
at the expense of the school board ; the principal should have a better 
professional status, with such reduction of required duties that it 
will be possible for him to do professional work and then be held 
responsible for the authority given him; he should receive more 
help from the superintendent and codperation from the community. 


This study shows: 
1. That there is a far smaller number than is generally sup- 
posed of high-school principals who abandon education for other 


vocations ; 


*The total reasons are more than 25 as several respondents gave more 
than one. 
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2. That those who leave education are about at the average of 
all principals in preparation, experience, and salary, and probably 
above the average in their relations with the community as shown by 
membership in clubs ; 

3. That the majority of those who abandoned education were 
able to secure larger salaries than they had received as principals ; 

4. That of the several reasons given for leaving, inadequate 
salary was the most frequent; and 

5. That the primary reason given by superintendents for the 
retirement of these principals was a failure in their personal rela- 
tions with other members of their communties. 


Principal William E. Wing, Deering High School, Portland, 
Maine, read from manuscript, his address, entitled, Maintaining High 
Standards of Scholarship. 


MAINTAINING HIGH STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 
WittraM E. WIne, 
DeeriNG HicH ScHoot, PorTLAND, MAINE 


The subject which has been assigned to me is a very old one. 
It is a subject which has been discussed by the ablest educators of 
all the ages. Old as this subject is, it must be brought out from 
time to time and “done over,” because it is always with us and always 
will be. The older it is and the more we “do it over” the more valu- 
able it becomes. 


We, who are here to-day, have lived to see the greatest profes- 
sional educational advancement since Horace Mann started us on the 
road to progress. The growth of our public schools and the enrich- 
ment of its curricula has been phenomenal. We have seen the great 
vision of educating “all the children of all the people” and yet I am 
not convinced that we have advanced our standards of scholarship to 
an appreciable degree, and I know of no way of ascertaining the truth 
about the standards of scholarship of all our schools. Standards of 
scholarship must ever be a variable quantity as the personnel of a 
community changes or particularly as the personnel of the faculty 
changes. 


A standard of scholarship is also one of relativity. A school may 
have a very high standard of scholarship when measured by its neigh- 
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boring schools and yet when the standards of this school are com- 
pared with those of a school in another state, we may find that the 
comparison only served to show the weakness of the former. 


Standards of scholarship must also vary within the same school 
because we no longer expect every youngster in our public schools 
to maintain the same level of achievement, and so we are constantly 
adding new subjects to our courses of study which are within the 
mental grasp of an ever increasing number. A manufacturer of 
“knocked-down” boats has this for his slogan, “Anyone who can 
drive a nail straight and saw to a line, can build a boat.” This seems 
to be the standard which many high schools of this country have 
established for certain courses of study. I am not discussing whether 
this is right or wrong. I am saying that in our eagerness to make our 
schools fit our communities, we all have been reaching down, down, 
down, until our scholarship assumes as many different standards as 
we have courses of study, and in some of the less conservative schools 
there are nearly as many standards as there are students. The stand- 
ard of scholarship required for admission to colleges as well as the 
standards which our students must maintain in order to keep their 
residence therein is decidedly variable, and for the same reasons that 
high school standards are variable. Be not deluded, this problem 
will not be solved to-day, at least, not by a conservative New Eng- 
land schoolmaster, from a conservative New England town where 
we still believe in the efficacy of the classics. I have attempted to 
show that this so-called standard of scholarship is ever a variable 
quantity and in the last analysis resolves itself pretty largely into an 
individual problem of making every student exert himself to intellec- 
tual effort. 

The remainder of my talk will be devoted to methods of organi- 
zation and devices which are being used more or less successfully in 
high school to stimulate this intellectual effort, in spite of sedans, 
movies and radio. 


Let us start with our entering class. This conglomerate group 
of temperamental adolescents, who are looking forward to their high- 
school career as a great adventure, and who have solemnly promised 
themselves that they are now going to “turn over a new leaf,” that 
they are to be indolent no longer, in short, they have avowed that they 
are going to study to make good. They are full of good intentions. 
This should be our starting point, because when we have a desire 
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on the part of the learner to learn, and a desire on the part of the 
teacher to teach, we have approached the ideal situation. For, after 
all, this matter of education is quite as much a matter of the heart 
as it is of the head. What can we do to keep alive this great desire 
and lend a helping hand to our adventurers? 


My first recommendation is to help him make a good start by 
appointing the most human man on your staff as “God-father” and 
“trouble department” for your entering class, then have him make 
occasional visits to the junior high or eighth grade and talk to them 
about high-school traditions, customs, activities, objectives, etc. 
Not only is this counselor preparing them for their great adventure 
but the students are learning to know him, so that when school be- 
gins in September, there will be one person at least who will be 
familiar to the new class. 


The freshman counselor should be responsible for the fresh- 
man program, and if this program is to be successful, there are two 
vital factors to be considered. They are, first, grouping of the 
classes, and second, contact with the home. 


In grouping the classes, the counselor has two guesses. He can 
group them on the basis of their I. Q.’s or on the basis of their gram- 
mar-school records. Both of these are good, and neither is infallible. 
Second, it is possible to establish contact with the home by meeting 
parents in small groups at the grammar-school or at the junior high 
before the youngsters leave these schools. This meeting is most im- 
portant in order to educate the parent as to how you expect them to 
cooperate with you in maintaining study hours. Tell them what your 
rules and policies are. Make them realize that while they have one 
or two boys and girls to keep track of, that you have hundreds and 
even thousands, that it is their job to keep in touch with the school 
and not yours to keep in touch with them, etc. In June, just before 
school closes, invite your entering class and their parents to attend a 
student assembly and have your upper classmen be the hosts and 
hostesses. This is the golden opportunity for the principal to “drive 
home” the points which he wishes both students and parents to 
understand. 


Most parents are interested in their children, but they are timid 
about making inquiries. They depend too much upon the report card 
as a conveyance of their information, and then fail to understand 
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what the marks mean. Most of us do not have the clerical force 
adequate to get out reports of sufficient frequency to be worth while. 


The card which I am showing you is very effective. It reads: 





This is to Certify That 


has done satisfactory work 
in the following subjects for the week ending 














SUBJECT Yes or No TEACHER 
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With this card you reverse the burden. When communicating 
with the home of a delinquent, supply them with some of these cards, 
and tell them that a daily or weekly report may be obtained by giving 
Johnnie one of these cards. The burden of securing frequent reports 
is then where it belongs, with the parent. 


I believe that a higher standard of scholarship could be main- 
tained if we could better conserve the time and energy of our stu- 
dents. To this end we can do much. We can prohibit any mid- 
week activities so far as the school is concerned. We can do much in 
making our departments not only codperate but codrdinate. For 
instance, supposing your history department assigns a 1500 word 
theme covering the administration of Jefferson, why should not this 
theme be given credit by the English department, and vice versa, if 
the English department has given an assignment for a book review 
on some historical novel, why not give credit also in your history 
department? You have not only conserved time and energy, but the 
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theme has assumed a two-fold value from the student’s standpoint 
and a better theme will result. Again, your heads of departments 
might meet once a week and work out a program for the following 
week in order to avoid the very undesirable but frequent occurrence 
of having two or more major reviews come on the same day. If you 
have a youngster of your own in high school, you know what state 
of mind is his when he comes home from school with the announce- 
ment that to-morrow he is to have a test on the fifth book of 
geometry, the Third Oration of Cicero, and a review of French 
irregular verbs. He is not to be blamed for being discouraged and 
feeling that the job is too big for one evening’s work and after all, 
he is tired and guesses he will go to bed and “take a chance.” 

I believe in the advisability of having every teacher on duty for 
a two-hour P. M. session twice every week, not only for make up 
work for absentees, but for delinquents. Some teachers should also 
be delegated for these afternoon sessions for the purpose of giving 
college preparatory students an opportunity of becoming immune to 
a form of juvenile torture called “Board Exams.” 

Probably, the greatest lever for high scholastic standards are 
athletic eligibility rules. The stricter these rules, the higher the 
standards may be. 

It is the policy of some teachers to give a ten-minute written 
quiz at the beginning of every recitation. This is a very old, but 
effective device for check-mating the average boy’s willingness to 
“take a chance” of not being called on. 

The efficacy of all methods and devices for maintaining a high 
standard of scholarship becomes null and void unless one has a 
carefully selected corps of teachers, whose classes are not too large 
and whose time is not so taken with activities and red tape that they 
have no time to devote to this most important subject. 

The ensemble is simply this—give your entering class a running 
start; keep your classes small; supply them with the best teachers 
available; establish contact with the home; have them work in an 
atmosphere of helpful codperation at home and at school, and give 
scholarship half as much recognition as you do sports. 


~~ It was moved by Principal W. W. McConnell, High School, 
Winfield, Kansas, that a committee or commission of five members 
be appointed by the chairman to study and codify definitions of the 
professional rights and duties of the principals of secondary schools 
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in their relations to their boards, superintendents, and other adminis- 
trative officers. Carried. 

It was moved by William A. Wetzel, Principal, High School, 
Trenton, New Jersey, that a committee be oppointed to investigate 
the feasibility, ways and means of promoting a higher standard of 
scholarship on the part of all students in secondary schools through 
the organization of homogeneous ability groups and the creation of 
curriculums adjusted to the ability levels recognized, and that a 
rating system be worked out which will recognize extent of content 
covered and the degree of mastery attained. Carried. 

It was moved by Principal C. P. Briggs that a scientific study be 
made on the size of classes in high school. Carried. 

It was moved by A. J. Burton that the executive committee, 
with such assistance as it may call, consider the problems of secondary 
education and appoint such commissions as seem advisable. These 
commissions to be continuous making partial reports from year to 
year. Carried. 

JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL SESSION 


Principal Thomas M. Muir, Lafayette Bloom Junior High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, presided. Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools H. Reid Hunter, of Atlanta, Georgia, presented his paper, 
entitled, Selling the Junior High School to the Community. 


SELLING THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TO THE 
COMMUNITY 


H. Rerp Hunter, AssistTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


I regret very much that my chief, Superintendent Willis A. Sut- 
ton, who was to appear on this program, is not able to be present. 
The splendid work of selling the junior high school to the commu- 
nity in Atlanta has been largely due to the enthusiasm, vision, and 
unusual leadership of Superintendent Sutton. Instead of present- 
ing a theoretical discussion of the subject assigned, I propose to 
tell you what we have done in Atlanta in “selling the junior high 
school to the community.” 

In order to get a background for the discussion of this sub- 
ject, I think it will be well for me to discuss briefly the causes lead- 
ing to the establishment of the junior high school in our community. 
Having mapped out its program, the administrative staff realized 
that it could not be effectively carried out until the junior high 
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school idea especially, was sold to the teachers, pupils, and parent- 
teachers’ organizations,—and through them to the community at 
large. 


The people had voted a $4,000,000 bond issue for the erection 
of new school buildings. Dr. George D. Strayer and Dr. N. L. 
Englehardt of the Department of Field Studies of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, were employed to make a survey of the 
Atlanta public school system, and to recommend a school building 
program. One of the principal recommendations of the survey was 
that five junior high schools be established. Previous to 1915, At- 
lanta, unlike practically every city in the South, had eight grades 
in its elementary schools. The Board of Education, in the middle 
of the summer of 1915, without notice, without planning, without 
advice from teachers or principals, eliminated the eighth grade. 
This sudden elimination of the eighth grade produced many prob- 
lems, both in the elementary schools and in the high schools. Ef- 
forts were made to bridge the gap by reorganizing the course of 
study. This was done to some degree of success in the elementary 
schools but the senior high schools did not adapt their course of 
study or methods of teaching to meet the needs of the immature 
children entering the high schools from the seventh grade of the ele- 
mentary schools. This lack of adjustment was reflected in the large 
number of failures and withdrawals of first year high-school stu- 
dents. 

The recommendation of the survey that junior high schools be - 
established met with favorable response from parents and teachers 
in so far as it offered a solution to the housing needs. Merely to 
restore the eighth grade to the elementary schools, or to set off to 
themselves the seventh and eighth grades would not meet the situ- 
ation. 


The large number of small elementary schools then in existence 
in Atlanta made it practically impossible to introduce manual arts 
and domestic arts, and other subjects usually found in many large 
elementary schools in other parts of the country. 


The elementary schools and the high schools were overcrowded. 
The administrative staff, after a careful study of the situation in At- 
lanta and after having studied the theory of the junior high school 
and having investigated the operation of junior high schools in other 
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sections of the country, decided that this was the time for inaugu- 
rating a movement in Atlanta for the establishment of the junior 
high school. 


When Dr. Strayer and Dr. Englehardt were in Atlanta making 
the survey, a definite publicity program was worked out in order 
to get across to the public the findings of the survey so that the rec- 
ommendations would find ready acceptance. Dr. Strayer and Dr. 
Englehardt, both very forceful speakers, addressed the local civic 
organizations, i. e., Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, Civitan, and Chamber 
of Commerce. 


They also gave splendid interviews which were carried on the 
front pages of the three daily papers. Favorable editorial comments 
were secured on the recommendations. A great mass meeting was 
held at a large downtown auditorium, and the general recommenda- 
tions of the survey were discussed by Dr. Strayer and Dr. Engle- 
hardt. 


They also addressed numerous parent-teacher organizations. 
They pointed out very clearly many of the defects of the elementary 
and high schools and showed conclusively how the junior high 
school would be able to eliminate many of the local educational ills. 
This publicity was of great value in preparing the public for the ac- 
ceptance of the junior high-school idea. Atlanta has a very live 
parent-teacher organization in every public school. Keen interest 
in education has been developed through this organization. 


In the spring of 1923 the parent-teacher association in each ele- 
mentary school had a junior high-school program at its April or 
May meeting. At these meetings speakers explained the junior 
high-school idea. Again in the spring of 1924 this plan was again 
carried out, but instead of having the superintendent or his assist- 
ants do the speaking, the junior high-school principals and the 
junior high pupils put on an educational program. The stu- 
dents themselves explained the purpose of the junior high schools, 
how the program was carried out, how the clubs functioned, and 
how the intramural sports were conducted. These meetings were 
largely attended and much good accomplished. 


Near the close of school in 1924 we had an “open-house” day 
in the junior high schools. At this time the work of the students 
was put on exhibition but regular classroom work was conducted. 
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An invitation to visit the schools was extended to the public and to 
the students in the sixth grade of the elementary schools. The home 
room advisory groups competed for prizes in getting the largest 
number of parents to visit the school. 


Strong parent-teachers’ associations developed in each junior 
high school soon after the schools were organized. The second 
meeting of the parent-teacher associations was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the peculiar features of the junior high school. The de- 
partment heads explained the nature of the work and showed 
wherein it differed from the traditional type of work previously 
done in the Atlanta system. Parents were encouraged to ask ques- 
tions. These questions were answered frankly. 


During the winter of 1923-24 a series of educational articles 
were prepared by teachers and principals and were printed in one of 
the morning papers. These articles gave information concerning 
all departments of the public schools. In this series the junior high- 
school idea was explained in a number of articles. All were writ- 
ten in such a manner that the general public could understand what 
was being attempted in the reorganized program of education. 


In selling the junior high school idea to the public we did not 
fail to sell the junior high-school idea to the teachers. We realized 
that unless the teaching staff was prepared for the junior high school, 
and that unless the high-school teachers had a sympathetic attitude, 
it would be difficult to make the junior high school a success. Dr. 
Strayer and Dr. Englehardt addressed numerous groups of teach- 
ers. Study groups composed of teachers interested in the junior high 
school were held. When we were ready for the reorganization of 
the course of study, numerous committees composed of elementary 
school principals, teachers, high-school teachers, and principals 


‘were formed. These committees did very fine work. They first 


studied very carefully the purpose and peculiar functions of the 
junior high school. 


The plan of having the high-school and elementary teachers 
work together to get out a new course of study produced a fine co- 
operative spirit which still exists. The junior high-school teacher 
receives the same salary as the senior high-school teacher. This has 
promoted a democratic spirit in the two types of schools. In the 
spring of 1923 the four principals selected to organize the junior 
high schools, together with the assistant superintendent in charge 
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of high schools, attended the meeting of the department of superin- 
tendence in Cleveland. Following this meeting they visited the 
junior high schools of Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati and Colum- 
bus. Each prepared for our local high school journal an account of 
his impressions of the various schools visited. At one of the regu- 
lar meetings of the board of education one member, after calling 
these articles to the attention of other members of the board, said: 
“The articles in the High School Journal alone are worth to the 
city of Atlanta one thousand times the cost of this educational trip.” 


I might explain that the High School Journal is a paper edited 
by the assistant superintendent in charge of high schools, with the 
assistance of an editorial staff composed of one teacher from each 
junior high school and each senior high school. It is a house organ 
for high school teachers. This High School Journal has been fea- 
turing for some time the junior high school. In this way all teach- 
ers have been kept informed as to what was being tried out in the 
other junior high schools. 


At various times, we have had many prominent authorities on 
junior high schools in Atlanta. Among them have been Dr. Glass 
of the Department of Education of the State of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers’ College, Dr. Lyman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and other prominent educators interested in 
junior high schools. These men have spoken a number of times 
to our teachers. They have usually visited our junior high school 
and before we would let them leave our city, we arranged to have 
representatives of the press interview them. Our southern hospi- 
tality may have prevented them from saying the bad things about 
us. They usually spoke in very complimentary terms of our new 
school program. 


Selling the Junior High School to Pupils 


We knew that in order to convince the parents that the junior 
high schools were a fine thing, we must also work through the pu- 
pils: We realized that adding one year to the school life of a child 
would not be very pleasant to the elementary school pupils finishing 
the seventh grade in 1923. Considerable education was necessary 
along this line. A number of speakers, both principals and teach- 
ers and members of the administrative staff, addressed the children 
ard explained to them the great advantages in athletics, activities, 
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new courses, and other things which would interest them in the 
junior high schools. In a short while they were sold completely on 
the junior high schools. Moving pictures and lantern slides featur- 
ing the junior high school have been made by our department of 
visual education, and have been shown and discussed in practically 
every elementary school in Atlanta. One of the most successful 
things undertaken to stimulate the pupils to go on to the junior high 
school was a poster contest. I have here on display a few representa- 
tive posters which will give you some idea of what was attempted. 


One of the finest pieces of the work done in launching the 
junior high school was carried through by our principals in getting 
out during vacation time, letters to the students, calling to their 
attention the wonderful educational opportunities offered in the 
junior high school. I have on the desk here a few copies of these 
letters which I shall be glad to have you take along. At the close 
of school in 1923 and in 1924 we arranged a program for promotion 
day exercises which was intended to stimulate the students finishing 
the elementary schools to go on to the junior high school. These 
exercises were scheduled during the last week of school. Parents 
and friends of pupils, finishing the sixth grade in elementary school, 
were invited to these exercises. After the pupils had finished their lit- 
tle program, the principal of the elementary school presented the class 
to Miss Mary W. Postell, our assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary schools. She congratulated them on having finished 
the elementary schools course of study and then presented them to 
Mr. Sutton, our superintendent of schools. He in turn gave them 
their certificates of promotion to the junior high school. He stressed 
the importance of going on to high school, and presented the class to 
the assistant superintendent in charge of high schools who explained 
the main features of the new junior high schools. He told them how 
fortunate they were to have such great opportunities to participate 
in all clubs, and other activities in the junior high school. The 
assistant superintendent then presented them to the principal of the 
junior high school which they would attend in September. This 
ceremony, although short but more or less formal, made a fine im- 
pression on the students, but made an even greater impression on the 
parents who were present at these exercises. The Rotary Club of 
Atlanta has a boys’ work committee. During the past two sum- 
mers this club has taken great interest in getting all students finishing 
the sixth grade to continue their education. They have written each 
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boy a letter urging him to go to high school. Many worthy boys 
have been given financial assistance by the Rotary Club in order that 
they might go on to school. This club has given us two of their 
luncheon engagements for educational programs. At these meet- 
ings we have featured the junior high school. So in this way we 
have got the Rotary to adopt the junior high school boys. 


Among the things which may be mentioned as having been 
done to sell the junior high school to the community are the 
following : 

1. Movie school news reels featuring the junior high school 
activities. 

2. One hundred prominent business men have visited the junior 
high school each year and discussed vocational opportunities. 

3. Weekly school page in one of our local dailies in which 
junior high-school news played up. 

4. Inter-junior high school athletics. Parents attend in large 
numbers. 

5. A weekly or semi-monthly junior high-school paper. 
Results 

1. A city of 250,000 population was put on the junior high- 
school basis all at one time. 

2. Considerable progress has been made in realizing the peculiar 
features and functions of the junior high school. 

3. Pupils and teachers in elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools are enthusiastic over our modest beginnings. 

4. No unfavorable reaction against our new junior high-school 
plan has yet developed. 

5. 96% of the students finnishing the elementary schools have 
gone on to junior high school. Very few have dropped out. 

6. A fine spirit of codperation between parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciations and the schools. 

7. An awakened interest in public education has been aroused. 


Mr. James M. Glass, director of Junior High Schools, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented his paper, Recent Developments in the Junior High-School 
Field. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL FIELD 


James M. Grass, 


Drrector oF JuNion HicH ScHoots, STATE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc 
INSTRUCTION, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


To assure reasonable limitations to this paper on “Recent De- 
velopments in the Junior High-School Field” our first concern is 
to define the term recent. Compared with American educational 
history the whole junior high-school movement is recent. Compared 
with its own development the last two years of the movement are 
recent. I have predicated this paper upon the latter definition. In 
order that I may still further be up-to-date in discussing a move- 
ment which advances with the speed of all modern inventions, I shall 
so far as possible restrict the discussion to developments occurring 
since our last meeting at Chicago a year ago. Of these more recent 
developments there have been only fleeting glimpses as we have 
speeded through the events of the last year or two. 


PrEsENT StTatus.—Even he who runs may read the signs of 
the practically universal approval which has to-day been given to the 
junior high-school movement. This is a recent development of incal- 
culable significance to all public school men and women. Particularly 
is it a cause of much rejoicing to those who pioneered in the days of 
slower and more difficult progress. For ten years we have hopefully 
and patiently awaited the coming of the day when we might say, and 
you will pardon the present liberty we take in saying, “we told 
you so.” 

In July, 1924, a questionnaire submitted to city superintendents 
of centers of 100,000 population and above revealed the fact that of 
68 such cities 51 were operating, constructing, or planning junior 
high-school developments on the 6-3-3 plan. This is exactly 75%. 
The junior high-school movement has attained the “passing mark” 
at least in our large centers of population. Of the 32 cities between 
70,000 and 100,000 population 23 have adopted the 6-3-3 organiza- 
tion. This is 72%. The above data are given for the country as 
a whole. 

I do not have access to data pertaining to smaller cities and 


communities except in our own state. In Pennsylvania 95% of our 
20 cities above 30,000 population are operating, constructing, or 
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planning junior high schools; 54% of the 13 cities between 20,000 
and 30,000; 27% of the 44 cities between 10,000 and 20,000; or of 
the 77 cities in the state above 10,000, 49% have adopted the junior 
high school as the focal point of their educational reorganization. 


That the movement is spreading to smaller communities is at- 
tested by the further fact that of 95 communities in the state between 
5,000 and 10,000, 27 communities or 28% are reorganizing on the 
6-3-3 or 6-6 plans. These figures do not take account of 6-2-4 organi- 
zations, i.e., departmentalized seventh and eighth grades and four- 
year high schools ; the former of which we recognize as a preparatory 
step to the junior high school which is frequently desirable as a 
transitional stage of development but which does not fulfill the 
generally accepted standard of an integrated three-year organization 
of grades seven, eight, and nine. 


GENERAL ACCEPTANCE.—The last year or two, therefore, has 
witnessed a steady growth of the movement from larger city systems 
to smaller cities and to communities bordering between urban and 
rural population. The junior high-school movement has ceased to 
be an experiment. It is rapidly becoming a true development of a 
generally accepted purpose to reconstruct the intermediate period 
of grades seven, eight, and nine and to evolve the unit of transition 
which shall effectively and permanently articulate elementary and 
secondary education. The day has passed to present claims for the 
junior high school. The claims have been granted. The day is at 
hand to effect functioning of purposes, to evaluate the experience 
of the past fifteen years and to seek refinements and scientific pro- 
cedures for further progressive experimentation in organization, 
administration, curriculum practices, and modern laboratory class- 
room methods. 


UNIFORMITY OF ADMINISTRATION.—Recent developments in the 
junior high-school field in respect to this universal acceptance 
of the junior high-school idea have raised the question, which has 
from the beginning been inevitable, whether the educational system 
of any state or of the country can long continue partly 8-4 and partly 
6-3-3 or 6-6. The adoption of an experimental junior high school 
in a large city has generally been followed by a decision to place 
the whole city system upon the 6-3-3 basis. This charactertistic 
development in cities will inevitably prevail, the movement spreads, 
in county systems, township units, consolidated schools, and finally 
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become the practice of state and federal plans public school reor- 
ganization. 


Nationally the junior high-school development has much profited 
by the sponsorship which recent bulletins from the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington have given it. Bulletin No. 29, 1924, on 
“Legislation on the Junior High School,” by Terry and Marquis of 
the state of Washington gives convincing testimony that the states 
are directing serious legislative attention to the adoption, the stand- 
ardization, and in many instances to state financial support for the 
junior high-school movement. Thus in recent years there has de- 
veloped a tendency to give a state-wide legal status to public school 
reorganization on the 6-3-3 or 6-6 basis. As the reorganization 
spreads school codes and state laws must be amended to comply with 
changing conditions. To those charged with responsibility for 
leadership in amending present state laws, Bulletin No. 29 will 
become an indispensable aid. 


THE 5-3-3 Pran.—In the South where the practice prevails of 
an eleven-year public school system, two among other significant ex- 
periments have been undertaken in the past year. Atlanta has re- 
organized its eleven-year system upon the twelve-year basis of the 
6-3-3 plan. Assistant Superintendent Reid has to-day given us an 
outline of the junior high-school development in his school system. 
A year ago there was distributed at this annual meeting Vol. 1, No. 1 
of the San Antonio Public Schools Bulletin, describing the San 
Antonio development of a 5-3-3 plan. This plan organizes an ele- 
mentary school of grades 1-5, beginning as is the practice in Texas 
at 7 years of age, a junior school of grades 6, 7, and 8, and a senior 
school of the gth, roth, and 11th years. Superintendent Rhoades’ 
experiment at San Antonio was made the subject of an article by 
Dr. Judd in the Elementary School Journal of June, 1924. 


The adaptation of the junior high-school plan to 7-4 systems led 
Joseph S. Stewart to write editorially in the January 1925 issue of 
the High School Quarterly as follows: “The junior-senior high 
school is being established successfully in many places and the 
process will go on with various modifications until the 8-4 and 9-4 
plans will be no more. In the process of change the Quarterly hopes 
and believes that many 8-4 systems, when they study the facts, will 
drop a year and reorganize on the II-year basis. This dropping of 
a year will compensate for the extra cost of the junior high school.” 
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Economy vs. EnricHMENT.—Admittedly, the junior high- 
school mission to effect educational reform in harmony with present 
social standards and with due respect to indiivdual differences is 
the same in a 6-3-3 or a 5-3-3 plan. The two plans, however, plainly 
raise the issue whether in 6-3-3 systems the work of grades seven, 
eight, and nine has been so enriched by the junior high-school pro- 
gram of studies as to preserve a twelve-year system or whether the 
greater maturity of seven-year-old children entering the elementary 
school in eleven-year systems makes possible equal attainment in 
five years as can be secured in six years by the relatively younger 
children of six years of age entering the elementary school in twelve- 
year systems. 


The chronological ages of children in grades six, seven, and 
eight in a 5-3-3 plan as developed at San Antonio and elsewhere in 
the South and Southwest are the same as the chronological ages of 
children in grades seven, eight, and nine in 6-3-3 plans. The pur- 
poses of the junior high school are not therefore affected by the 
type of reorganization. 


However, the junior high-school movement has made insistent 
this other question which concerns the relative effectiveness of five 
years of six years of elementary education. Furthermore, the mount- 
ing costs of public school administration demand that all experiments 
in platoon systems, duplicate schools, 5-3-3 plans, etc., receive careful 
study simultaneously with the junior high-school movement itself 
as concomitant problems in the general reorganization of the whole 
school system. 


Unfortunately, most of us have a bias founded upon training 
and experience which predispose us to favor a twelve-year or eleven- 
year system. The same openmindedness which has thus far so 
helpfully characterized the junior high-school movement must be 
extended to include attendant problems in either the elementary or 
senior high-school fields. Much has been achieved toward public 
school reorganization by the junior high school. Much more must 
yet be achieved before the movement shall have run its course. 

Junior CoLttece.—A more fundamental question may be in- 
volved in the relative merits of a 6-3-3 or 5-3-3 plan than that of 
equal scholastic achievement in elementary schools of six or five 
years or of economy of costs. If the present twelve years of public- 
school education may without loss of actual achievement be reduced 
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to eleven years, there still remains the question whether the twelfth 
year should be retained and education correspondingly increased. 
Clearly society to-day does not require the same amount of education 
in less time but more education in the same time. 


“3 

A counter movement which increases public expenditures for 

education is to be found in the junior college. The 5-3-3 plan and 

the junior college plan may not be as divergent in their effects as 

they as present appear. The economy possible in a 5-3-3 develop- 

ment may become the means of at least in part making a junior 
college a financial practicability. 


el 


THREE COORDINATE AGENCIES TO INCREASE AND BROADEN Pus- 
Lic EpucaTion.—Thus three trends toward a readjustment of pres- 
ent administrative units are operative to-day, first, a trend to effect 
economy in elementary education by reducing this unit to five years, 
second, a trend to stabilize an intermediate school of three years by 
segregating grades seven, eight, and nine or six, seven, and eight 
unto junior high schools, and a trend to extend the public school 
system by adding the junior colleges. All three may yet become codr- 
dinate agencies in enlarging the scope and enriching the curriculum 
of a larger free public-school system. Independently of the problem 
of financial support, society in its steadily increasing complexities of 
social, industrial, scientific, and international expansion now needs 
more free education. Each of us undoubtedly will do well first to 
work in the specific field in which he is privileged to serve and sec- 
ondly to preserve an open mind and to suspend judgment until 
present experiments are consummated. 


VARIANTS OF THE 6-3-3 Pran.—As the junior high-school de- 
velopment has spread to smaller school systems there has come in the 
past year or two an increased adoption of several varients of the 6-3-3 
plan. In the case of the city’s adoption of the segregated junior high 
school, experiment and testing have been followed by city wide 
planning on the 6-3-3 system. Likewise in the case of smaller 
cities experiments with modified forms of the 6-3-3 type have been 
followed by the adoption of similar plans in other communities of an 
approximately equal size. This development of varient types of the 
6-3-3 organization is significant for the future expansion of the 
junior high-school movement, since it is these variant types which 
will make practicable a uniform state and national type of school 
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administration upon a basis equivalent to that now generally ap- 
proved in large school systems. 


Tue Moopiriep 6-3-3 PLan.—Cities which have an aggregate 
secondary-school enrollment in grades 7-12 of between 500 to 1,000 
or 1,200 pupils are in some cases adopting a modified 6-3-3 plan by 
building a joint junior-senior high-school building in which one wing 
is devoted to the junior high school, a second wing to the senior high 
school, and a common unit between the two wings is composed of 
auditorium, gymnasium, library, cafeteria, shops, home economics 
rooms, fine arts rooms, science laboratories, commercial rooms, and 
administrative offices. One principal administers both units. Usually 
he acts as supervising principal of the senior high school but dele- 
gates supervisory responsibility over the junior high school to an 
assistant who is also charged with leadership in the specific ad- 
ministrative and curriculum problems of grades seven, eight, and 
nine. 


The faculties of the two secondary units in this modified 6-3-3 
plan can be segregated as in the case of the large city’s 6-3-3 plan 
except that teachers of health, of fine and practical arts, and of elec- 
tive subjects may take class schedules in both units. The economy of 
this modified 6-3-3 plan in regard to cost of construction and opera- 
tion is readily apparent. The increased facilities in auditorium, gym- 
nasium, library, equipment for fine and practical arts, and the in- 
crease in differentiated curricula are equally apparent. 


When a school system, which has adopted this joint junior- 
senior high-school building on the modified 6-3-3 plan, expands, the 
present six-year secondary building will be adaptable to a junior 
high school, and a smaller new senior high-school building may be 
constructed to care for growth in secondary enrollment. The plan, 
therefore, has the virtue of providing modern and adequate facilities 
for both junior and senior high school ; it makes practicable a present 
adoption of the 6-3-3 system; and it anticipates the expansion of the 
school system without again subjecting it to reorganization. 


THE 6-6 PLan.—Communities which have an aggregate sec- 
ondary-school enrollment in grades 7-12 of between 150 to 500 pupils 
must usually, for financial considerations both of construction and 
operation, adopt a six-year junior-senior high-school plan generally 
referred to as the 6-6 plan. In these cases one common building 
serves both the junior and senior high-school units. There is one 
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administrative and supervisory leader and one faculty. This type of 
reorganization on the 6-6 plan has been the subject of several articles 
in educational periodicals of the past year. Reference should be 
made to an article in Educational Review, February, 1924, by Joseph 
K. Van Denburg and to a second article in Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, October, 1924, by W. W. Brown. 


The practicability of the six-year junior-senior high school has 
been positively demonstrated in many smaller systems. The advan- 
tage is that these small systems may be administered uniformly with 
large systems and thus benefit by the reorganized program of studies. 
The disadvantage is that some of these six-year secondary schools 
are too frequently administered as a departmentalized seventh and 
eighth grade unit and the traditional four-year high school without 
achieving the curriculum readjustments so essential to realize the 
increased effectiveness of the 6-3-3 reorganization. 


THE TRIAL OF THE 6-2-4 PLAN.—One recent development in 
this connection which must challenge the serious thought of admin- 
istrators in small systems is the experience of some city systems that 
a 6-2-4 organization has not attained a realization of junior-high 
school objectives. These so-called junior high schools which became 


the targets of criticism in city systems during the first years of the 
movement are likely to be duplicated in six-year junior-senior high 
schools unless certain precautions are observed. 


The early stages of the junior high school development in large 
and small systems are occasionally and most unfortunately charac- 
terized by a mere readjustment of grades without deliberate purpose 
to realize the curriculum reorganization inherent in the junior high- 
school plan. Any effort, therefore, in the six-year junior-senior high 
school to adopt the name without the substance will be followed and 
rightly so by the same criticism which was directed against so-called 
junior high schools in large cities a few years ago. No successful 
line of least resistance can be found which will obviate for a 6-3-3, 
a modified 6-3-3, or a 6-6 plan the necessity to inaugurate with the 
adoption of the junior high school a comprehensive reorganization 
of the program of studies. 


INTEGRATING THE NINTH YEAR WITH THE SEVENTH AND 


E1cHtH.—Particularly strong in a 6-6 system is the tendency 
to administer the ninth year as the first and initial year of the 
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four-year high school rather than as the third and consummating 
year of the junior high school. This is largely the crux of the whole - 
matter in a six-year junior-senior high organization. Cities have 
generally conceded that the ninth year is essential to a complete and 
integrated junior high school. The program of studies cannot be 
consummated in less than a three-year unit. The purposes of the 
junior high school cannot be attained in less than three years. No 
complete integrated unit of transition between elementary and sec- 
ondary education can be organized when restricted to the two upper 
years of the former elementary school. A composite of elementary 
and secondary education necessitates the integrating of a former high 
school year, i. e., the ninth with the seventh and eighth grades. 


Moreover, ninth graders in their physiological and psychological 
development are homogeneous with seventh and eighth graders and 
not with the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years. In the junior high 
school ninth graders become leaders of the high school. In the 
senior high school they are a submerged fourth. In the junior high 
school ninth graders profit by the training of natural instincts to 
leadership. In the senior high school they undergo a temporary 
and frequently a fatal quiescence in natural inclinations for leader- 
ship. The educational implications of their leadership are factors of 
high import to themselves and to the school unit which they lead. 


MopiFyING ACCREDITING RELATIONS.—The usual defense for 
administering the ninth year as part of a four-year high school 
is the administrative one of facilitating college entrance ac- 
crediting. This plea wholly disregards the increased educational 
advantages to the pupils of the ninth year when this year is adminis- 
tered as the consummating year of the junior high school. The 
junior high-school movement has and should have very little sym- 
pathy with a purely. administrative contention favoring the continu- 
ance of the ninth year as the initial year of a four-year high school. 
No more significant development can be cited than the steps taken 
in the last year or two by the North Central Association, by state 
organizations, and by the junior high-school administrators them- 
selves to restrict college accrediting relations to the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years by reducing requirements from fifteen to twelve 
units. The next speaker, Superintendent Gosling, Madison, Wis- 
consin, who began his helpful service to the junior high-school move- 
ment as principal of one of the pioneer schools over which the chair- 
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man of this meeting to-day presides, has been a leader in the North 
Central Association work to reduce admission requirements to twelve 
units earned in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years. 


Until the domination of the colleges over the ninth year is re- 
moved the integration of the junior high-school program of studies 
will continue under a heavy if not fatal handicap. The present threat 
of the disintegration of the ninth year from the seventh and eighth 
years in even segregated junior high schools of city systems is one 
outstanding fact of the investigation which under the auspices of the 
Commonwealth Fund the writer conducted during 1923 in fourteen 
municipal systems distributed in all sections of the country. This 
condition which constitutes a serious menace to city junior high 
schools has been discussed in detail in the report of the investigation 
published in November 1924 as Monograph No. 25 by the University 
of Chicago. 

The tendency, therefore, to administer the ninth year because of 
prevailing college entrance requirements as part of the four-year 
high school in city systems even when this ninth year is part of a 
segregated junior high school is immeasurably magnified when the 
junior high school is organized as part of a six-year junior-senior 
high school. Yet the junior-senior high-school development musf for 
undeniable reasons of economy comprise a single administrative and 
instructional organization, a common building and a common oper- 
ation for both units. 


UNIFORMITY DEPENDENT ON CHANGE IN ADMISSION REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—But the 6-6 development upon which rests largely the 
realization of state and national uniformity in public school 
administration should respect the experience of city systems 
in recognizing the distinct purposes of the junior and senior periods, 
the distinctions between their programs of studies, the distinctions 
between early adolescent and mid-adolescent development, and the 
implications of these distinctions of comparatively immature and 
mature stages of adolescent growth in respect to the social activities 
and guidance programs and to methods of instruction. 


Furthermore, the leaders of the junior high-school develop- 
ment in both 6-3-3 and 6-6 plans should unite with other agencies 
now operating to change accrediting relations consistently with the 
fundamental changes in public school organization inherent in the 
junior high-school movement whether a 6-3-3 or 6-6 plan. Upon 
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this modification of college entrance requirements hinges largely the 
whole question of whether the junior high school in a 6-3-3 or 6-6 
plan becomes an integrated unit of grades seven, eight, and nine. 

The past two years have given some evidence that administrators 
of six-year junior-senior high schools are alert, as in the main they 
were not four years ago, to the need of administering the junior and 
senior units with the same regard for their distinctive purposes and 
programs of studies as prevails in the 6-3-3 plan. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that leaders in the 6-6 plan may demonstrate as the Arkansas 
Course of Study for Junior High Schools, published by the State 
Board of Education in 1924, states: “The organization of a system 
of schools upon the six-six plan or the six-three-three plan is a dis- 
tinction without a difference.” 


REPORTS FROM THE FiELD.—New York City.—In the early part 
of 1924 a committee appointed by Dr. Ettinger of New York 
City submitted a report which was published under the title 
“Survey of the Junior High Schools.” This report gives the present 
development of the junior high-school movement in New York City, 
the types o forganization effected, courses of study, organization data, 
statistical comparison of pupil’s records in the junior high-school 


and senior high-school, guidance, social activities, training of teach- 
ers, etc. The report closes with this statement: “Your committee 
recommends, in view of the fact that the development of a system 
of junior high schools has been decided upon as an educational policy, 
and in view of the results of this survey, that steps should be taken 
to extend the system of junior high schools, term by term, as far as 
practicable, with the ultimate air of relieving senior high schools from 
all, or nearly all, the pupils of the first year, and of having all, or 
nearly all of the seventh, eighth, and ninth year pupils included in 
junior high schools.” 

Chicago.—One of the most important victories won by the junior 
high-school movement in the last year was the adoption of it by 
Chicago. In spite of determined opposition, Superintendent McAn- 
drew inaugurated five junior high schools in September, 1924. An 
associate superintendent has been placed in charge of the develop- 
ment. A comprehensive study is being made of the reconstruction 
of the curriculum. Among the publications of the year special ref- 
erence should be made to the Course of Lectures on the Junior High 
School in May, 1924, given before a group of Chicago principals by 
members of the faculty of the University of Chicago. 
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Rochester—Another publication in bulletin form which ap- 
peared in 1924 was a report designated as the Junior High 
Schools of Rochester, New York. After a decade of experi- 
ment Rochester is able to speak with authority upon the junior 
high-school movement and its report has received a well deserved 
recognition. Particularly noteworthy are the two section of the 
report upon “Results” and “Costs”; information from the field of 
practical experiment which all have eagerly awaited. 


Monroe, Wisconsin—While preparing this paper the February 
issue of the School Review was received. As a fourth report from 
the field, I want to commend the article on “Five Years of the Junior 
High School Idea in a Small City,” by Superintendent L. R. Creutz, 
Monroe, Wisconsin. The article gives convincing testimony of the 
efficacy of the junior high-school idea to vitalize a whole school sys- 
tem. The article reveals, also, in an interesting manner the trans- 
formation which so many junior high schools in recent years have 
experienced in the process of converting the name into the substance. 


Recent Booxs.—“Junior High-School Life.’—The Phila- 
delphia survey made in 1922-23 by the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has been followed by a junior high-school 
development which includes to-day twelve schools in operation and 
nine now authorized. Out of the Philadelphia development has come 
a contribution to junior high-school literature published in July, 1924, 
which has already taken first rank in the fields of guidance and 
social activities; this is the book by Thomas-Tindal and Myers, a 
Macmillan publication, under the title “Junior High-School Life.” 


“Junior High-School Education.”—A general discussion of the 
junior high-school movement which has been widely used in the 
past year in professional courses is “Junior High-School Education” 
by C. O. Davis, a World Book Company publication. The book is 
a valuable and comprehensive treatment of the junior high-school 
movement up to 1924, the date of its publication. 


“The Psychology of the Junior High-School Pupil.” —The junior 
high-school movement has from its beginning been in dire need of 
dependable studies of early adolescent psychology. A valuable con- 
tribution to this field was made by Pechstein and McGregor in the 
“Psychology of the Junior High-School Pupil,” published by Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company, also in 1924. Section I of the book is a general 
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discussion of early adolescent psychology and Section II the psychol- 
ogy applied. The book is theory and practice combined. 


“Junior High-School Curricula’ is the title of another book 
coming from the Macmillan Press in 1924, by H. C. Hines. The 
book is a helpful compilation of curriculum practices in the junior 
high school as these practices have both been enunciated as objectives 
and worked out in the classroom. 


TEACHER PREPARATION.—The literature in the junior high- 
school field was practically doubled in 1924. Undergraduate 
and graduate students have to-day a bibliography which is immeasur- 
ably richer than was accessible even two years ago. The popularity 
of junior high-school courses in summer schools and in graduate 
work has not abated in the past year. In fact the steady growth in 
the establishment of junior high-schools correspondingly increases 
the number of student and teacher applicants for junior high-school 
courses. Steadily the conviction grows that experience, however 
successful in any other field, is inadequate preparation for teacher 
service in the junior high school, where so many new and unsolved 
problems confront each faculty. 


Particularly is it important that teachers irrespective of their 
subject interests take at least one general course in the principles 
and purposes of the junior high school. Every incentive possible 
to earn college certification during service, particularly in the way of 
salary bonus, should be afforded to teachers who without college de- 
grees are transferred or appointed to junior high-school positions. I 
am firmly of the opinion that all junior high-school principals have 
a most wholesome respect for the grade teacher of experience who 
accepts the professional challenge to qualify during junior high- 
school service for a college degree. Such a teacher offers a combi- 
nation of tested adaptability to the junior high-school age, additional 
preparation built upon a background of experience, and a profes- 
sional attitude which make him or her an indispensable contributor 
to the solution of the manifold and perplexing problems confronting 
every principal. 

SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION.—Supervision of instruction 
has received in the past year an impetus which augurs well 
for this important factor in promoting the progressive improve- 
ment of actual classroom achievement. The practice has spread to 
many large systems of delegating responsibility for the junior high- 
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school development to associate superintendents and directors of 
junior high schools who partly or wholly devote their time to junior 
high-school supervision. In fact the adoption of responsible super- 
vision emanating from the superintendent’s office is almost universal 
in all large city systems. Concentration upon the problems of cur- 
riculum reconstruction and classroom supervision thereby secured, 
will promote real progress. 


To mention specifically one instance, Trenton, New Jersey, has 
in the last two years appointed a supervisor of instruction in each 
of its present three junior high schools. This supervisor of instruc- 
tion is a teacher of experience promoted from the ranks who spends 
her entire time in aiding other teachers in working out the prob- 
lems of present-day socialized classroom procedures and in progres- 
sively reconstructing courses of study. 


CurRRICULUM RECONSTRUCTION. —A year ago this section 
meeting was wholly devoted to a discussion of curriculum re- 
construction as revealed in the plans for reorganizing courses of 
study at Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, and Rochester. 
These discussions from the field are noteworthy of a general purpose 
gradually spreading in the junior high-school movement to attack 
scientifically the tremendous task of curriculum reconstruction. The 
papers read a year ago are published in the 1924 Proceedings of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


The past year or two has witnessed a country-wide crystalliz- 
ing of the conviction that the enacting clause of a real junior high 
school is a reorganized program of studies. Dr. Judd said to the 
Chicago principals last May that “the real business of the junior 
high school is to organize a new curriculum, organize a new body 
of constructive material which shall be richer and better for the 
children. That is the only legitimate motive for this organization.” 
When this conviction becomes general the junior high-school move- 
ment will be launched definitely in the direction of the real junior 
high schools for which some critics like Diogenes with his lantern 
have claimed to have sought in vain. If Diogenes would abandon 
his antiquated lantern and seek where the searchlight of compre- 
hensive scientific efforts at curriculum reconstruction has been 
turned upon the junior high-school program of studies he would 
find in steadily increasing number the objects of his seeking. 
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Pusiic INnTEerest.—Boards of education, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce and laymen generally are being 
sold, as Assistant Superintendent Reid has told us to-day, upon the 
junior high-school idea. It is no longer necessary to plead against 
the settled conviction of past practice in school administration, but, 
as in our own state campaign for the junior high-school movement, 
we have found in the past two years a change in public reactions and 
an earnest and general inquiry to know more definitely and speicfi- 
cally what the purpose and plan of the junior high school are. The 
response to-day even in the layman’s mind is quick to admit the 
common-sense of the junior high-school philosophy. Laymen en- 
thusiastically commend the purposes of the junior high-school,—to 
reduce educational mortality, to eliminate the gap between ele- 
mentary and secondary education, to promote individual justice by 
the adaptation of educational offerings to individual needs, to con- 
vert the school for early adolescent youth into a rich spontaneous 
life adaptable to the natural and buoyant instincts of real girls and 
boys, to train them to be active participating junior citizens of a 
living school community, and to make the early adolescent age what 
it should be, a joyous experience teeming as it is with an altruism 
and unsophisticated idealism which some one has characterized as 
“the golden age of life when God comes closest to the spirit of 
man.” When the layman catches this vision of the junior high- 
school we may trust his native American common-sense to say 
“Amen” with no uncertain emphasis. 


Not least among the recent developments in the junior high- 
school field was the appearance in Collier's for October 25, 
1924 of an article on “How Can We Get Better Schools, Here’s 
the Way.” The tenth plank in that Better School Program reads as 
follows: 


“Readin’ and writin’ and ’rithmetic, the ‘common essentials’ of 
education, can for the most part now be acquired by the end of the 
sixth grade. By converting the next year into an experimental year 
to study each child as an individual problem, every youngster can be 
given an opportunity, before the school lets go of him, to try his 
hand at something he likes and that he can learn to do well. 


“The junior high-school principle—of special training for the 
years of early adolescence—is sound. A school that stresses life 
interests, rather than college entrance requirements, is of particu- 
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lar value at this period of development. Every youngster can do 
something, if he likes it and will keep at it, well enough to succeed. 
For a school to ‘set him on his feet’ by finding out what that some- 
thing is, and giving him a chance to acquire confidence and satisfac- 
tion through doing it, is fine work. In country districts as in cities, 
the junior high school, which is the logical place for this tryout work 
is practicable. It is no more difficult to have a ‘union’ junior high 
than a senior high, such as may now be found in any state.” 








PRESENT TRENDS IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES.—Several recent de- 
velopments in respect to the progressive growth of the program of 
studies are indicative of three present trends: first, to increase the 
core curriculum or body of constants; second, to develop true com- 
posite general courses of study ; and third, to continue the process of 
enriching the curriculum. 


INCREASE OF CorE CurricuLuM.—From the beginning of 
the movement, differentiation has been increasingly replaced by 
the core curriculum. This trend was inevitable as comprehension 
of the fundamental purposes of the junior high school became clearer 
and more general. Increased differentiation in the senior high school 
throws an increased burden upon the junior high school to guide its 
pupils intelligently to wise choices of elective subjects. Each elec- 
tive subject should be preceded by an exploratory tryout of apti- 
tudes and capacities for the elective. Consequently, as exploratory 
courses have increased, elective subjects have been both deferred to 
later semesters and reduced in amount. 


The most serious objection raised to the junior high-school 
movement in Chicago last spring was the early stratification of early 
adolescent children. Exploratory courses required of all pupils and 
the growth of the core curriculum enhance the socially integrating 
power of the junior high school and constitute an effective rebutal 
to the objection of premature social disintegration. This develop- 
ment of socially integrating power, evidences of which may be found 
in all curriculum reconstruction of recent years, is not primarily a 
concession to popular demands but is an assurance that the basic 
purposes of the junior high school shall dominate in the organiza- 
tion of the program of studies. These purposes clearly mean that 
exploration and guidance should precede differentiation and that 
differentiation should be gradual, and initial only in extent. 
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Co-ORDINATE AND ComposiTE GENERAL CoursEs.—The growth 
of the core curriculum is naturally paralleled by the second 
and third trends to refine general courses of study and to en- 
rich the curriculum not merely by electives but by constants. 
General courses of study are passing through two stages, the 
coérdinate and composite. For example, in most cases social 
studies are still in the codrdinate stage in which the United States 
history, community civics, vocational civics, and economic civics, 
are administered as codrdinate units of instruction. On the other 
hand a few experiments are being tried to fuse these codrdinate ele- 
ments, in some case also with geography, into a truly composite and 
reconstructed social science course. A fundamental reconstruction 
of this nature must proceed slowly. Recent developments, therefore, 
do not give evidence of a consummation of truly composite courses 
and of their general adoption in the classroom, but evidence is not 
wanting that the experiments are being continued. 


ENRICHMENT.—Science.—In respect to the third trend, the 
enrichment of the core curriculum, three additions among others 
may be cited. Science is being adapted to the seventh and eighth 
grades. Courses of study and suitable textbooks condition this de- 
velopment. The efforts to adapt ninth year general science to grades 
seven and eight have been discouraging. These latter grades re- 
quire both new courses of study and new textbooks. New York 
State has at the present moment such a course of study in course of 
preparation. Science in the early years of the junior high school is 
needed for two reasons; first, for its exploratory values, and second, 
for the initiation of a science constant which shall be progressive 
and continuous through the whole six years of the secondary school. 


If secondary education is to be shaped by present-day needs, 
and it must be so controlled, then the youth of to-day should be pre- 
pared intelligently to comprehend and safely to live in the modern 
world whose well-being and progress are conditioned by the most 
phenomenal scientific advance world history has ever known. Sci- 
entists have recently warned us that “science will become either the 
servant or master of man.” If science is to be the servant of our 
race, then it is high time that our youth become universally in- 
formed upon the scientific status of modern life. Let me repeat a 
statement made two years ago, viz., “the junior high school can ren- 
der a service of incalculable value to the next generation if by the 
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introduction of a science constant into the core curriculum of grades 
seven, eight, and nine it can initiate a continuous course of science 
through the whole core curriculum of the secondary school.” 


Economic Civics.—A second unit of instruction, comparatively 
new to the junior high-school program of studies, which has recently 
in some schools been incorporated into the social science course of 
study is elementary economics or economic civics. As community 
civics and vocational civics have become established in the social 
studies field this third constituent of a complete study of present 
day social and industrial life is finding a place among required sub- 
ject materials. Manifestly, a social science course of study must 
include the elements of economics if the objective of social studies, as 
Van Denburg defines it, of “getting along with each other” is to be 
fulfilled. Getting along with each other involves not merely social 
harmony but also industrial and economic harmony. Both the 
national and the world-wide import of teaching elementary economics 
in junior high schools, before compulsory education laws release 
children from school attendance, may be gauged by reference to 
present international plans which like the Dawes Reparations’ Plan 
seek to reclaim the world to a sound economic basis. 


In the February 1925 issue of the Review of Reviews appeared 
a short three-page article under the attractive title “Teaching Pros- 
perity” by Alvan T. Simonds, which should be read by every cur- 
riculum maker working in the junior high-school field. It will stimu- 
late your purpose to read the whole article if I quote the last para- 
graph. Mr. Simonds summarizes his pleas for “Teaching Pros- 
perity” in the schools by saying :“Economic science and social science 
can show us how to prevent many disorders that tend to destroy 
prosperity. Let us seek through the schools and the press to popu- 
larize this knowledge. The parent and the business executive will 
gladly welcome it. The coming generation of adults will be wiser 
in regard to preserving economic health, as the present generation is 
more intelligent in regard to the preservation of bodily health. Let 
us learn and let us teach our youth not only how to keep well but 
how to keep well and prosperous.” 


Junior Business Traininc.—A third unit of instruction, which 
is not wholly new in the past year or two but which in that time has 
increasingly been incorporated among the required constants of the 
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program of studies, is junior business training or the elements of 
business. This constant is also the response made by curriculum 
builders to society’s request that secondary education conform to 
present day social needs. 


Junior business training both enriches the curriculum and at 
the same time provides an explanatory course which will tend to 
restrict choices of later commercial courses to positive cases of apti- 
tude for commercial education and to reduce the vicious negative 
choices of the commercial curriculum because of a greater disin- 
clination to an academic or other curriculum. Junior business train- 
ing is an adaptation to the commercial curriculum of the general or 
prevocational course of study characteristic of other subject fields. 
It is a contribution, to our ever-growing body of required materials, 
which is composed of many general educational values in commercial 
education. It proposes to teach all pupils the common practices of 
the commercial or business world which are a universal need irre- 
spective of future vocational placement. The course contains among 
other features of its rich content a study of single entry bookkeeping, 
filing, budgeting, bank practices, fire and life insurance, post-office, 
railroad, telegraph, shipping and traveling information and a study 
of other common business needs of people who must conform in daily 
association with established practices of the commercial world. 


REACTION IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—Finally 
evidence is not wanting in recent developments in the junior high- 
school field that this intermediate unit in the public-school system 
is reacting, by reason of its stragetic intermediate position, upon the 
whole school system. Witness the extension of the elementary school 
and to the senior high school of curriculum reconstruction (the third 
yearbook of the Department of Superintendence is this year devoted 
to the elementary curriculum), of guidance, the secondary school’s 
social program, the longer school day and period which condition 
modern socialized classroom procedure. In fact the whole present 
trend toward scientific method in school administration, curriculum 
building, and achievement testing which were vital to an educational 
reconstruction so far-reaching as the junior high-school movement 
has spread far beyond the confines of grades seven, eight, and nine. 
Thus the promise is bright that the highest tribute which may yet be 
paid to the junior high-school movement is that it has been an agency 
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to humanize secondary education and to modernize the whole public 
school system. 


CuarLEs HuGHEs JoHNSTON.—I can close this paper in no more 
appropriate maner than to quote the words of a prophet of the junior 
high-school movement, Charles Hughes Johnston, who just before 
his untimely taking away made a prediction which recent develop- 
ments in the junior high-school field are rapidly demonstrating to 
have been sound. He said nearly ten years ago: “The junior high 
school is more than anything else a term adopted to denote design 
in our educational organization and administration. It means that 
something other than tradition and accident has come to influence 
our development. It means the Americanization of a world-tested 
principle of curriculum building. It means flexibility and, therefore, 
science in the manipulation of our total school plants. The junior 
high school in its name and independent physical existence and form 
of organization is but the outward manifestation of a sound new 
philosophy of education.” 


Recent developments in the junior high-school field,—the present 
general acceptance of the movement in cities, the spread of the plan 
to small cities, the trend to a uniform administration upon the 6-3-3 
or 5-3-3 basis, the increase of professional literature, the growth of 
popular interest, the tendency to effect an integration of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth years relieved of college domination, the delegation 
of supervisory responsibility, the spread of the curriculum recon- 
struction movement, and the enlarged core curriculum advancing the 
primary functions of the junior high school,—these developments 
among others in the kaledoscopic progress of the past year or two 
are steadily fulfilling the hope of Dr. Johnston that: 


“From now on all educators should pull with the current and 
constructively help clarify the real junior high-school idea.” 


What the Junior High School Has Accomplished was a paper 
then presented by Superintendent Thomas W. Gosling, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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WHAT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 


Tuomas W. GosLING, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


The objective results already attained by the junior high school 
are among the most noteworthy phenomena of our educational his- 
tory. The intangible values which many of us believe are associated 
with this new institution would but make the study the more im- 
pressive if they could be demonstrated. But they are not necessary 
to afferd proof that the junior high school is a “going institution” 
and that within the relatively few years since its inception it has 
influenced profoundly our educational organization and our educa- 
tional practice. This proof is found in the very patent evidence 
which is available to any one who wishes it. 


I. BUILDINGS 


Under the impetus afforded by the junior high-school movement 
many new buildings have been constructed so that to-day thousands 
of school children in the seventh and eighth grades are having the 
advantage of equipment and of opportunities for specialization in 
activities such as they could not have enjoyed in buildings of an 
older type. Gymnasiums, auditoriums, science rooms, art rooms, 
music rooms, and rooms for manual arts, home economics, and 
commercial subjects are now available. Even in communities where 
it has not been possible to provide new buildings, old structures have 
been re-modeled and adapted to the new needs. There can be no 
doubt that in the provision of buildings and equipment the junior 
high school has accomplished much for the comfort and welfare of 
students of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 


2. EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


With the development of the junior high-school movement in- 
creased attention to the educational guidance of pupils has been 
given. Although no scientific method has been devised for deter- 
mining accurately the best courses for children to take, much profit- 
able thought and experimentation have been devoted to the study of 
children for the purpose of discovering the types of activity which 
hold out the greatest promise of individual betterment. Try-out 
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courses, supplemented by the work of counselors and advisers, have 
been introduced primarily for the purpose of helping children to 
discover themselves and their fitness for the world’s work. 


3. DIFFERENTIATION ACCORDING TO TASTE AND CAPACITY 
OF CHILDREN 


In the conventional school of the old type all children were given 
a regimen which seemed to assume similar tastes and capacities in 
all of them. The junior high school, on the other hand, has accepted 
the teachings of the new psychology and has recognized that children 
differ greatly in almost all points upon which comparison can be 
made. Although it has not been possible as yet to make adequate 
provision for all individual differences, there has been liberal recog- 
nition of differences by groups. As a result of this new attitude 
which the junior high school has fostered, pupils are able to have 
opportunities for engaging in worth while activities of their own 
choosing. This procedure is possible, too, under the junior high- 
school organization without sacrificing the mastery of the funda- 
mental subjects which are necessary to a common culture. 


4. NEW SUBJECTS OF STUDY 


As a concomitant of the principle of differentiation new subjects 
of study have been introduced into the junior high school. Courses 
in home-making, in general science, in foreign language, in com- 
mercial subjects, in art, and in music have been made available to 
boys and girls in many of our larger junior high schools. 


5. NEW COURSES OF STUDY 


Not only has there been an introduction of many new subjects 
of study but there has been also re-organization of materials of study 
but there has been also re-organization of materials of study in several 
of the old subjects. The revision of courses in mathematics, and 
in English language and literature has been a noteworthy contribu- 
tion of the junior high school to our educational procedure. 


6. NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Closely related with the adoption of new courses of study is the 
publication of new junior high-school textbooks in several depart- 
ments. If any one has any doubt about the influence of the junior 
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high school upon textbook making he will find much of interest if 
he will scan the catalogue of any one of our leading publishers. 


7. TEACHERS WITH BETTER PREPARATION 


The change which has taken place in the staff of the seventh 
and eighth grades in school systems which have adopted the junior 
high-school idea is quite remarkable. In some cities teachers in the 
junior high school are required to have preparation as extensive as 
that required of teachers in the senior high school. Even in those 
places where this requirement is not effective, the junior high school 
is likely to be made up of teachers of outstanding merit. As a result 
of the change in the character of the staff, pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades are having now the benefit of a type of teaching 
which is far superior to that which their predecessors in the seventh 
and eighth grades were able to have only a few years ago. 


One criticism that has been leveled at the junior high school is 
that it has skimmed the cream of the teaching staff for the benefit 
of the junior high-school grades. If this criticism is just, it will have 
a beneficent effect by directing the attention of the public and of 
administrators to the results of good teaching and thus to the needs 
of providing good teaching in all grades. 


8. TRAINING COURSES IN COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


In order to meet the demand for more thorough and more 
specialized training many colleges and normal schools have estab- 
lished courses dealing with various phases of the junior high-school 
problem. An examination of the catalogues of training institutions 
shows the addition of many courses that were unheard of only a 
few years ago. As the preparation of teachers through these courses 
is extended and improved the junior high school becomes more 
firmly established as an integral part of our public school system. 


Q. BETTER DISCIPLINE 


The philosophy underlying the establishment of the junior high 
school involves a recognition of the necessity of providing a type of 
discipline which will bridge the gap for children between the time 
when discipline by authority from without shall give way to self- 
discipline based upon right attitudes, right ideals, and right habits. 
Although the transition from the one type of discipline to the other 
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does not take place suddenly or within the space of time covered by 
the junior high-school years, it still is true that the necessity for 
transition is most pronounced and most evident at this period. Con- 
sequently every good junior high school exhibits a type of discipline 
that shows a degree of freedom and of self-control that advocates 
of the old type of organization find it difficult to understand and to 
accept. 
10. NEW TYPES OF CLASS PERIOD 


Feeling the need of improving the method of the recitation, 
junior high-school administrators quite generally have lengthened the 
time of the class period and in this way have forced active considera- 
tion of the best classroom procedure. The laboratory type of period, 
supervised study, directed study, the study-recitation have had care- 
ful trial and have been important means of modifying the old type 
of class period in which pupils for the most part were tested upon 
subject matter which they were supposed to have studied at home 
or in a free period in the school. Although improvement in the 
method of the recitation is not confined to junior high schools, these 
schools have done more than any other department of the public 
school system to effect much needed changes. 


II. LENGHTENED SCHOOL DAY 


In many communities the junior high school has been the chief 
instrument for lengthening the school day for the purpose of pro- 
viding more opportunity for manual activities, for physical edu- 
cation, and for directed study. If homes were always ideal in their 
surroundings and in their management, doubtless a short school day 
to be followed by free play out-of-doors and by quiet study at proper 
times in the home would be preferable to long hours in school. Con- 
ditions in the modern city make it impossible for homes to function as 
ideal educational agencies. Without elaborating upon the conditions 
which modern city life imposes upon the home, one may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the school is doing well by children when 
it incorporates within its program opportunities for recreation, and 
for profitable manual activities, and for directed study. When these 
matters are attended to adequately, as the junior high school is at- 
tempting to attend to them, it is quite possible for children to be 
happy, and joyous, and busy in school and to do most of the neces- 
sary studying under favorable conditions so that at the close of the 
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school day they are released from most, if not all, required study 


at home. 
I2. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


There is likely to be a close connection between the discipline 
of a school and the opportunities for play, recreation, and physical 
education which the school affords. A program of physical education 
has found ready acceptance in the junior high school. Some schools 
have given it a time allotment equal to that which is given to any other 
subject. So far as the writer is aware the Lafayette Bloom Junior 
high school in Cincinnati is the first public school in America to allot 
to physical education five sixty-minute periods a week for every 
junior high-school pupil. Any program less comprehensive than 
this seems inadequate to meet the needs of boys and girls at a very 
active period of their lives. 


Although this paper is dealing with accomplishments rather than 
with prophecies, it may be said that the development of an adequate 
recreation and physical education program is one of the most impor- 
tant problems before the junior high school to-day. This problem 
will not be solved until all junior high schools recognize in fact as 
well as in theory the utmost importance of good health as related to 
a school program. 


13. EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


Recognizing the importance of self-activity and of self-direction 
in the educational process junior high schools have been developing 
extra-curriculum activities as a part of their program. Some con- 
servative people are likely to say that the junior high school affords 
too many distractions; that it induces pupils to devote to extra- 
curriculum affairs that time which should be devoted to the regular 
studies. It is not the purpose of this paper to defend practices of 
the junior high school but rather to set forth its achievements. All 
who are familiar with our good junior high schools know that self- 
activity, finding expression in extra-curriculum activities, is accepted 
as a fundamental principle. No school can be a real junior high 
school if it does not encourage control through freedom and self- 
direction. 

14. HIGHER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers in the seventh and eighth grades in cities where the 
junior high school has been established have had considerable in- 
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creases in salary. In some cities junior high-school teachers are paid 
as much as teachers in the senior high school. In other places the 
junior high-school salary schedule is intermediate between the 
schedule for elementary school teachers and the schedule for senior 
high-school teachers. Wherever the single salary schedule prevails 
the junior high-school organization naturally has no effect upon the 
compensation of teachers. Nevertheless, in a general way it is clear 
that the establishment of the junior high school has had the effect 
of raising the financial status of teachers in the seventh and eighth 


grades. 
15. HOLDING PUPILS IN SCHOOL 


The evidence concerning the holding power of the junior high 
school is not so clear as the evidence on the other points already 
given. It is fair to say, however, that from the several studies that 
have been made the weight of evidence is that the junior high school 
does succeed in retaining pupils in school for a longer time than 
the old organization was able to retain them. More investigation is 
needed before a positive assertion can be made. 


16. MODIFICATIONS IN THE TRADITIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Even in school systems where the junior high school has not 
been accepted, the seventh and eighth grades are not the same as 
they were formerly. The junior high-school idea has permeated the 
older organization and has produced noteworthy changes in a favor- 
able direction. New materials of study, new methods of teaching, 
and new textbooks are in use in many seventh and eighth grades as 
a result of the experimentation which the junior high school has 
carried on. 

17. TONING UP THE WHOLE SYSTEM 


No careful person would assert that the junior high school has 
accomplished all that its advocates had expected. Yet there are 
few who will deny that the junior high-school idea has everted a 
beneficient influence in many directions even where this influence 
was least expected to operate. The new conceptions of education 
that are associated with the junior high-school organization have 
effected marked transformations even in the senior high school. Per- 
sonnel problems, the classification of pupils according to ability, 
adaptation of materials of study and of methods of instruction to 
individual needs are all given more attention in the senior high school 
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than ever before. The junior high school is putting the senior high 
school on its mettle. At the same time it is stimulating the elemen- 
tary school to more earnest endeavor and to more thorough mastery. 


These facts show that the junior high school has accomplished 
within a few years educational changes of major importance. There 
is no great virtue in mechanical organization—but there may be 
great virtue in an idea. For this reason, whether the junior high 
school as a type of organization shall be extended is a matter of 
minor importance. It is, however, of the utmost importance that 
the junior high-school idea shall continue to flourish and to make 
its contributions to public education. 
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NINTH SESSION 


President L. W. Brooks called the ninth session of the con- 
vention to order in Room 302 of Hughes High School, Thursday, 
February 26, at 2:30 p.m. With occasional reference to his manu- 
script Dr. Edwin A. Shaw of the Department of Education, Harvard 
University, presented his paper, The Use of Tests and Measurements 
as a Basis for Homogeneous Groupings. 


THE USE OF TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS AS A BASIS 
FOR HOMOGENEOUS GROUPINGS 


Dr. Epwin A. SHaw, 
DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION, Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Homogeneous grouping of secondary-school pupils is advisable, 
because thereby the children are enabled to grow naturally beside 
pupils of similar ability. Also the time of both pupil and teacher is 
conserved, administration is simplified, problems of promotion and 
demotion are reduced as to number, and questions of discipline, 
which in times past have required so much from the teacher, tend 
to disappear entirely. 


Tests—achievement, intelligence, prognosis character and all the 
rest, have helped us to make a sound forward step toward real hom- 
ogeneous grouping. 

I do not mean to imply that the schemes in use for years based 
on teachers’ examinations and observations were of little value. No, 
but the standard tests eliminate entirely the dispositions and diges- 
tions of the teachers and substitute an objective rating system 
which is almost invariable in the results when properly administered. 


It is almost impossible for a teacher to score arbitrarily the 
work of a group of children, of whom she is fond, just as the new 
father cannot get the proper perspective on that new baby. 


With achievement tests properly given, scored and interpreted, 
the real progress made by each pupil may be measured in such a 
way as to finish the necessary data for the decision as to whether the 
pupil is prepared to advance to the class or school, that is, we may 
prophesy with some confidence concerning his success in the next 
class or grade. 
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It is, however, necessary to get a line on the potential ability of 
the child and these data may be obtained by means of a good group 
test of intelligence, given, scored, and interpreted by persons duly 
and truly qualified. 


Dr. W. F. Dearborn said in the Lowell Institute lecture last 
Friday, in speaking of the tendency already indicated in the Growth 
Study of 3500 children over a term of ten years, “The average differ- 
ence between the highest and the lowest M. A. in a secondary school 
class is two years.” And again, “As these results are typical of our 
findings, we may say that according to current practice a class suffi- 
ciently homogeneous for ordinary class instruction is one at least 
half of whose members differ in either direction from the average 
by not more than approximately 10 points in intelligence quotient 
or the equivalent in mental age. In forming special classes of men- 
tality deficient or mentally superior children, it may be noted that the 
intellectual differences between fifteen or twenty of these children 
equal or exceed that of 30 or 40 children grouped nearer the average. 
This is the theoretical explanation of the reason why as a result of 
practical experience it has been found necessary to limit the size of 
special classes to about half that of the ordinary classes.” 


So we can confidently arrange our classes on this basis, not for- 
getting, however, that the measure of the pupils’ achievement must 
show him to be working up to his indicated ability. Of course, I, 
personally would value ten points of ambition and stick-to-itiveness 
higher than ten points in I. Q. but that simply gives us a chance to 
fill out the other fifty per cent of the class. 


All this tends to lead us away from the great emphasis which 
we have been placing on the group and fixes our attention on the 
individual, for after all we must consider the individual pupil as a 
complete unit if we are accurately to place the children in the environ- 
ments to which they are suited. 


The measure of a single mental factor is not a measure of the 
reactions which the individual will make in any situation because the 
individual in school and out reacts to his life as a whole. Thus we 
are to extend our battery of measurements to include the rest of 
Dr. Walter E. Fernald’s Ten Fields of Inquiry because there is no 
reason to deny to the normal child the careful handling which all 
agree is the right of the sub-normal child. 
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In industrial psychologly this extension of investigation is being 
recognized. Witness an article by Elton Mayo in the Bulletin of the 
Taylor Smith, from which the following is a quotation: “The indi- 
vidual has to be approached with care, but once he understands that 
his happiness and well being are our concern, and that confidences 
are not divulged to his fellows, he is usually willing to help the 
investigation. Given this collaboration, our endeavor is to discover: 


1. His physical condition and medical history ; 

2. His personal history, including his dominant reveries ; 
3. His domestic situation ; 

4. His adaptation to his work. 


This investigation of individual situations is more interesting than 
the inquiry into general or departmental situations. It will in the 
end probably yield more in the way of definite knowledge as to what 
is happening in industry and in the detail of civilized life. In by far 
the greater number of cases there is some unsatisfactory circum- 
stance, usually of personal history or private life, which is a habitual 
topic of dispersed thinking or revery. Any monotony of occupation 
or unpleasantness in work tends to extend and emphasize this 
thinking.” 

The fields of inquiry suggested by Dr. Mayo are really an epi- 
tome of Dr. Fernald’s Ten Fields, as you will readily note when I 
name them: 


Physical Examination; Family History ; Personal and Develop- 
mental History; History of School Progress; Examination in 
School Work; Practical Knowledge; Economic Efficiency ; Social 
History and Reactions Moral Reactions ; Psychological Tests. 


May I pause to show how the extension of the examination to 
these fields gives us the key to the worst problems and thus makes 
complete and accurate our classification as the difficulty always lies 
among the problems. 


If we pursue our inquiries concerning the whole individual in 
Dr. Fernald’s Ten Fields, we acknowledge at once that the intelligence 
test, while important as a diagnosis, does not tell the whole story, or 
furnish the remedy. Again we find ourselves able to take another 
real step forward in that we find the means at hand to help the high 
I. Q., the genius, to adjust himself to the school and the world in 
general. 
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You will all agree that problems of maladjustment are nearly 
always in the brilliant sections of the class. Everything is done to 
make the way clear for the normal and subnormal, but too little time 
is spent on the brilliant pupil. The vision of the high spirited race 
horse wearing himself out between the shafts of a dray is much 
more pitiful than the picture of a drayhorse lumbering along har- 
nessed to a racing gig. Most of our mental break-downs come from 
the upper I. Q.’s and generally through lack of sympathetic aid in 
making adjustments. 


Finally it seems to me that if we can realign our classes on the 
basis of both achievement and intelligence tests, following the group 
testing with an investigation along the lines of Fernald’s Ten Fields 
for the backward, the brilliant and the problem student we shall be 
able to salvage a great portion of the wrecks which are daily being 
cast out on the world for no other reason than that they have never 
found the level on which they could work contentedly and happily. 


Professor Francis J. Brown, University of Rochester, Roches- 
ter, New York, read his paper entitled An Experimental Plan for 
Teacher Training. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL PLAN FOR TEACHER TRAINING 


Francis J. Brown, ScHoot oF EpucaTion, UNIVERSITY 
oF ROCHESTER, RocHESTER, NEw YorK 


The public school to-day, as always, is in the crucible. Radical 
reformers are crying for the abolishment of all time schedules and 
curriculums and the centralizing of all work with the unit project, 
using the “psychological moment” for the recitation. That there may 
never be a psychological moment to give John certain fundamental 
facts of history, or Mary, certain necessary skills in mathematics, 
seems not to worry them in the least. The conservatists are asking 
for the immediate reduction of school taxes and the return to the 
little old red school house and the stout rattan. Each presents an 
athema against all the enigmas of present day education. How may 
we be spared both from uncontrolled radicalism on the one hand, 
and from deadening conservatism on the other? 


The key to our present situation lies primarily in the hands of 
the teacher. As Ernest H. Wilkins, Dean of the College of Arts and 
Science of the University of Chicago has said: “The personality of 
the teacher is the fire in the furnace.” One may have buildings of 
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marble and equipment without limitations, and yet without the influ- 
ence of a trained, inspiring teacher, education is in vain. While the 
old saying has it that good teachers are born and not made, yet we 
must all grant that the majority of our teachers are made and that 
good training adds to the efficiency of the best. The responsibility 
then for the guidance of education through the constantly shifting 
problems, lies directly with the teacher, but indirectly and funda- 
mentally with the agencies for the training of teachers. 

The problem of teacher-training is two-fold: the training of the 
new recruit and the development of teachers in service. Though 
my topic is “An Experiment in Teacher Training,” I should like to 
summarize briefly the development of each of these two phases of 
teacher training as it affects the college. The growth of education 
as a subject of study in the university has been one of the most 
conspicuous developments in university life. The first lectures on 
pedagogy conducted in a university were given in what is now 
New York University in 1832. They proved so unpopular that they 
were not repeated. From 1850-1855, the city superintendent of 
schools of Providence, R. I., was Professor of Didactics in Brown 
University. In 1860 a course of lectures on the Pedagogy of Edu- 
cation, School Economy, and the Teaching Art were given to seniors 
in the University of Michigan. The first chair of education was 
created in 1873 at the University of Iowa; the holder being called 
the professor of philosophy and educatoin; while the first depart- 
ment of teaching was not created until 1879 at the University of 
Michigan. Teachers College, Columbia, the first teachers college 
in America, is thivty-five years young. The growth over the last 
twenty years has been that of the proverbial mushroom so that in 
1920, four hundred and eight colleges and universities were giving 
courses in education ; many of them having departments and schools 
of education. 

The growth of subject matter has paralleled this growth of 
departments. From that first course in pedagogy in 1832, to a cata- 
logue like Teachers College, Columbia is a long lap. If one entered 
Teachers College this fali and continued taking fifteen hours work 
each semester until he had completed all of the courses offered in 
eductaion by that one institution, he would not graduate until 1972. 

Since 1914 there has gradually developed the practice of giving 
special degrees in education. Out of fifty-two colleges and uni- 
versities in the North Atlantic sections, twenty-two grant special 
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educational degrees. To determine as many facts as possible relative 
to this professional degree, a questionnaire was sent to the regis- 
trars of fifty-five institutions in the North Atlantic and Middle West 
sections. The group included the small institutions with a hundred 
or more sudents enrolled in the department of education, as well as 
institutions with several thousand enrolled in the educational depart- 
ment. It was, therefore, a representative group. The study shows 
a definite recognition of the professional degree, but a great lack of 
any adequate standardization, as to name, requirements, or the grant- 
ing of advanced standing. The degree is variously named as fol- 
lows: Bachelor of Science in Education, 11; Bachelor of Arts in 
Education, 3; Bachelor of Education, 2; A.B. with Major in Educa- 
tion, 5; B.S. with Major in Education, 1. 


The requirements for the degree show a very wide range of 
minimum and maximum standards. The total number of hours 
required varies from one hundred twenty semester hours to one 
hundred forty, while there is seemingly no standardization of re- 
quired subjects within the course. The following table presents the 
facts as shown by the study: 


THE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Lowest Highest 
Require- Require- 
ment ment Average 

















Elementary Psychology...........scsseeceeeeeees ghrs. 8hrs. = 5.2 hrs. 
History and Principles of Education.............. ghrs. 12hrs. 7.2 hrs. 
Advanced Psychology and Education.............. 4hrs. 40hrs. 168hrs. 
Total Psychology and Education............. 12hrs.2 56hrs. 29.2hrs. 
ON okko cde nenndesdsekedsls van ksi be04c0600 2hgs. 25hrs. 9.9 hrs. 
POP LRONIIED co ciccccccccescccssiceccensies ohrs. 25hrs. 10ghrs. 
Science and Mathematics..............eseeeeeee. 6hrs. 32hrs. 14.9hrs. 
OEE OTE TTT Pn re ee Ohrs. 30hrs. 13.5 hrs. 
Total required courses other than Psychology 
GE I, oo. oki vn. da cove sendsocceveedss 14hrs. o2hrs. 49.2hrs. 
Total specific courses required....... seseeees 27hrs. tothrs. 784hrs. 
Additional requirements in selected major and 
ON QUIN ook oc kaccnkesecceessseace ohrs. 34hrs._ 10.5 hrs. 
Total required hours............seeeeeeeeees g2hrs. 111hrs. 88&ghrs. 
Complete free election............sceceeeeeeeeees ghrs. 48hrs. 35.5 hrs. 
Total hours required for graduation.......... 12ohrs. 140hrs. 124.4 hrs. 


1 Semester hour signifies one hour a week for sixteen weeks, with the exception of lab- 
oratory courses, in which two hours of laboratory work are equivalent to one tation hour. 
* Totals in columns other than average do not equal the total of the above number, as 
no one institution has either the highest or lowest requirements in all of the subjects listed. 
® Social Science includes history, philosophy, economics, sociology, Bible and ethics. 
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Need for standardization was shown, too, in the amount of 
credit that should be granted to graduates of a standard two-year 
normal school, for teaching experience, and for research and pub- 
lication. The tables show the wide range that is common at the 
present time. 


Credit granted to graduates of a standard two-year normal: 


Number of Institutions Number of hours granted 
Phen SURERK CREA 60696 CRODEROERONEEEOEEEMA 64 semester hours 
Fs ewawk iia obenns ccesueseavvectodaweean 60 semester hours 
ris dig See ds Mi 6 One aaa ND © atest ale aOtEGe IED 54 semester hours 
Benes asannec6sdcecdethieayvctasuneevaan 48 semester hours 

.++. 40 semester hours 

..++ 30 semester hours 

MWe Uae REAVASCERERST EME TH REWER EL eCeaTEA 8 semester hours 

i eau eas oe ved dav edaods oheakcrantseneees Oo semester hours 







Ree pees Tene Pe tery re ei deals with each case in- 
[dividually 
Average all institutions................06: 38 semester hours 
Credit granted for teaching experience: 
Number of Institutions Number of hours granted 
Riehcs eth cavecsiksckwccceveqceteawed maximum of 12 hours 
Wa che acahds cecvdecenebcdauleceuiees maximum of 8 hours 
ra vaus<as dak tevdedseninels ss vudan maximum of 6 hours 
Sect Fok cinannss enweurscenduetesie no credit granted 
Undergraduate credit granted for research and publication: 
Number of Institutions Number of hours granted 
Mig uadeds 66 06seebes barechndeecuks 1 to 6 semester hours 
ie okr0s sao sccdvantcastubecceseces no credit granted 


Thus, from whatever angle one looks at the professional course 

as established at present, one is forced to admit that there is no 
“standard and a definite lack of a professional attitude. And yet, 

despite this lack of standardization, the granting of a special degree, 
the development of a course of study, and the giving of college 
credit for normal school training and professional experience, all 
point to the changed attitude of the college and the university. 
Through the development of departments of education, the increas- 
ing of subject matter and the creation of a definite professional 
degree, the college has recognized at least, its responsibility for the 
professional training of the new teacher. 

Parallel with this development has been a similar recognition 
of the need for the training of teachers in service. The increasing 
requirements set by the state departments and the growth of a 
professional spirit among the teaching staff has made this phase of 
teacher preparation develop to as great, or even greater proportions 
than the training for new teachers. Resident extension courses in 

1922 were given by forty-four institutions in the United States other 
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than normal school, and agricultural and mechanical colleges. Ap- 
proximately sixty per cent of the personnel of the 92,000 students 
enrolled was made up of teachers in service. Then, too, the develop- 
ment of summer schools from that first series of Chautauqua lec- 
tures to the present status when 160,000 teachers, thirty-four per 
cent of all the teachers in the United States, attended some summer 
session last summer, is an enormous development. And yet this 
growth has been made in the incredibly short period of about 
eighteen years. This development has very naturally given rise to 
the question as to how far the courses given shall be the type of 
methods and review subject matter given in the normal school and 
how much they shall be theoretical and cultural as given in the tradi- 
tional college. The state normal schools, in developing a four-year 
program, have gone to one extreme ; the college, in retaining its tradi- 
tional subject matter, has remained at the other. The former tends 
to over-emphasize the professional phase of teaching at the cost of 
cutlural and theoretical background; the latter tends to stress the 
non-professional and theoretical at the expense of its practical appli- 
cation. Somewhere between the two extremes lies the proper course 
to pursue. 


Thus, in the professional preparation of new teachers, the col- 
lege has gone a long way, with still a long way to go in the standardi- 
zation of courses and of the professional degree. In the training 
of teachers in service also, colleges and universities have made great 
strides. We trust that this little experiment in teacher training, 
combined with many experiments of like nature conducted through- 
out the United States, may at least suggest a possible course of sane 
and progressive teacher training. Only as colleges and universities 
accept full share of the responsibility for the professional training 
of teachers, and, through whole-hearted co-operation with the public 
schools, keep alive to the practical problems and developments of 
school administration and class-room procedure, can they play their 
full part in guiding public education through this trying period of 
change and reorganization. 


Wherever we are, either as individuals or as institutions, engaged 
either in the task of teaching or of teacher training, we must as 
individuals and as institutions, accept the statement of Doctor Briggs 
as our own: “To improve God’s work, what audacity, and yet, His 
Will and our privilege.” 
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Mr. G. W. Willett, Principal of Lyons Township, La Grange, 
Illinois, moved to proceed to the order of business. Carried. 

The nominating committee through its chairman, Mr. Clarence 
P. Quimby, Principal High School, South Manchester, Connecticut, 
reported as follows: 

President, William E. Wing, Principal Deering High School, 
Portland, Maine. 

First Vice President, H. L. Miller, Principal of University High 
School, University of Wisconsin. 

Second Vice President, A. J. Burton, Principal East High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. Church, Principal J. Sterling Mor- 
ton High School, Cicero, Illinois. 

Member of Executive Committee, L. W. Brooks, Principal High 
School, Wichita, Kansas. 

The report of the nominating committee was approved by the 
Association. 

Mr. Church presented the following amendment to be known as 
section 2 of article III: 

Any principal or executive head of a secondary school may 
become a member of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals upon the payment of one dollar a year, provided such 
principal or executive head joins the Association through the medium 
of a state organization of high-school principals. 


Mr. Quimby presented the following amendment to the consti- 
tution. To amend article IV: The officers of the Association are a 
president, first vice-president and a second vice-president, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer (or a secretary-treasurer), an executive committee 
of the four officers named, ex-officio, and the three most recently 
retired presidents. 

It was moved by Principal H. B. Loomis, Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago, Illinois: That the Executive Committee of this 
Association confer with the proper committee of the North Central 
Association to see if some of the matters proposed for investigations 
this morning may not be taken up for investigation by the North 
Central Association. Carried. 

It was moved by Principal G. W. Willett, Principal Lyons Town- 
ship High School, La Grange, Illinois, that the incoming president 
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be empowered to appoint as delegates to the Edinburgh meeting such 
members of the Association as desire to attend. Carried. 


The President adjourned the meeting. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL Honor So- 
CIETY OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS aT Hore SinToN, CiNcINNATI, O. 


Sunday, February 22, 1925, at 3 p. m. 


Present: President Edward Rynearson, C. P. Briggs, M. R. 
McDaniel, L. W. Brooks, and H. V. Church. Absent: E. J. Eaton, 
Merle Prunty, L. W. Smith, H. V. Kepner, and William Wing. 


The minutes of the meeting of February 24, and of February 
27, 1924, were read and approved. 

The matter of encouraging junior honor societies in high schools 
and of setting up close relations with the Phi Beta Kappa organiza- 
tion was, on motion of Mr. Brooks and a second by Mr. McDaniel, 
delegated to President Rynearson with instructions to report at the 
meeting of 1926. 

On motion of Mr. McDaniel and a second by Mr. Briggs, the 
meeting adjourned to Monday, February 23, 1925, at 8:30 a. m. 


Monday, February 23, 1925. 


Present: President Edward Rynearson, C. P. Briggs, M. R. 
McDaniel, L. W. Brooks, H. V. Kepner, Merle Printy, and H. V. 
Church. Absent: L. W. Smith and William Wing. 


The following names were placed in nomination on the motion 
of Mr. Briggs and the second of Mr. Kepner; R. R. Cook, Principal 
of Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa; F. J. Du Frain, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Pontiac, Michigan; E. J. Eaton, Principal, High 
School, Youngstown, Ohio; John Rush Powell, Principal, Soldan 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri; Merle Prunty, Principal, Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma ; L. W. Smith, Principal, Joliet Town- 
ship High School, Joliet, Illinois, were placed in nomination to suc- 
ceed the three members of the National Council whose terms expire 
at this time. 


The special case of a principal of a high school, who had been 
careless in his interpretation of the constitution of the National Honor 
Society to the end that he allowed more than fifteen per cent of the 
graduating seniors of his senior class of 1924 to become members 
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of the National Honor Society, was considered. The secretary was 
instructed to inquire of the superior of this principal whether there 
were any extenuating conditions which would disallow the decision 
of the National Council that the charter of the chapter of the school 
in question should be suspended a year from notice or until the 
National Council could be assured that no further improper inter- 
pretations would be made by the guilty principal. This action was 
on motion of Mr. Briggs and of second by Mr. McDaniel. It was 
also a part of this motion that if no reply was received from the 
superior of this principal within thirty days that the charter of the 
chapter above should be suspended as above. 


On motion of Mr. Brooks, seconded by Mr. Prunty, the Council 
adjourned. H. V. Cuurcu, Secretary. 











CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


ARTICLE I—AIM 
The aim of this Association is to promote the interests of sec- 
ondary education in America by giving special consideration to the 
problems that arise in connection with the administration of sec- 
ondary schools. 

ARTICLE II—MEMBERSHIP 

Any principal or executive head of a secondary school may be- 
come a member of the National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals upon the payment of two dollars. 


The annual dues of members are two dollars, which shall be 
paid at the time of the annual meeting of the Association, or before 
April 1 of each year. A member forfeits his membership by failure 
to pay the year’s dues. 


The right to vote and hold office in the Association is open to all 
members whose dues for the year have been paid. 


ARTICLE II—COMMITTEES 


The president shall appoint a committee on resolutions and a 
committee on nominations. The committee on resolutions consist- 
ing of seven members to be appointed at least two months before 
the annual meeting; the committee on nominations of eleven to be 
appointed at the first session of the annual meeting. These com- 
mittees shall report at the annual business meeting of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 
The officers of the Association are a president, a first vice- 
president and a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer (or a 
secretary-treasurer), an executive committee of the four officers 
named, ex-officio, and three additional members. 


The duties of the president, vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer are such as usually appertain to these officers. It is the duty of 
the executive committee to co-operate with the president in prparing 
the program of the meetings of the Association, and in carrying out 
the actions of the Association. 
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ARTICLE V—MEETINGS 


The Association will hold one meeting a year. This annual 
meeting is held at the time and place of the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 


ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


The constitution may be amended by a majority vote of those 
present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amendment 
must be submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or 
must be submitted in printed form to all members of the Association 
thirty days before the annual meeting. In case the latter method is 
used, such proposed amendment must receive the approval of the 
Executive Committee before it can be printed and sent to the mem- 
bers of the Association. 





